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PREFACE. 


The outlines of what is presented in this volume have been in 
my mind for many years. They began to be sketched on paper 
as long ago as 1862, when the country was distracted by a fratri- 
cidal war. In a quiet and retired place my leisure hours were 
employed in thinking and writing on these themes. As I pro- 
ceeded, the subjects grew and expanded, and I felt constrained to 
narrower limits than I could otherwise have desired; neverthe- 
less, I trust that they have been treated with sufficient fulness 
for the purposes which they are designed to display in this 
volume. 

The work has been one of pleasure, rather than of labor, since 
it has led me to a closer study of the word of God than I would 
otherwise have probably given it; and if what is here presented 
shall lead others to a closer study of this great and good Book, 
their time in reading it, and mine in writing it, will not have 
been misspent. 

If what is here written accords with God’s word and works, 
and presents him in his true light before the world, I can not but 
wish the volume a generous reception by the public. My sincere 
desire and aim have been to utter nothing but truth. I have 
no love for error in any form, or in any field of knowledge, and 
least of all in matters which involve man’s eternal interests. 
If any thing here written is not truth, I wish it discarded. I can 
not pretend or expect that no error will be found. This would 
be more than human. Hence, those who may detect it, and feel 
disposed to point it out, are invited’ to do so: my sincere desire 
is that, as error will not glorify God, it may not injure man. 


Sr. Louts, 1326 Pine. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The subjects discussed in the following pages are not un- 
familiar to the general reader. Some of them have appeared in 
monographs, and others as, subordinate subjects in works on 
science and religion. Here they may be thought to appear in 
a novel relation; but I trust it will bé seen in the end that such 
association is not more novel than important and interesting. 
This association is intended to show the relations and connec- 
tions of the systems of nature with the spiritual, and all as 
constituent elements of ove great system of the universe, which 
embraces not only the systems of this world, but all | beings, cre- 
ated and uncreated, and all that God has done on this earth ton 
the dawn of creation to the completion of the Remedial System. 

As the systems of nature are but integral elements of one 
great system; and as man constitutes the reason and purpose of 
the mundane systems, and is the link connecting these with the 
spiritual realm of the universe, it is not surprising to find him 
assigned'so conspicuous a position before the universe. Through 
the spirit nature of his being he is connected with the spiritual 
and unseen world, and through his animal organism he is con- 
nected with the material and organic worlds of this planet. 
Therefore, by and through him, ae visible and the invisible 
worlds are connected. Hence, it is not a poetic fiction or extrav- 
agance that asserts of him: 

“Connection exquisite of distant worlds,” 


the 


“ Distinguished link in being’s endless chain.” 


This wonderful and complex being is the reason and explana- 
tion of all of God’s works in this world; the lnk that connects the 
natural and the supernatural. In his organism the material and 
organic systems of this world find their. necessity and purpose, 
and in his spiritual and eternal interests the Remedial System 
finds its aim.and object; azd af/ in the ultimate work and result 
of the Atonement. All this I have endeavored to show in this 
work. I have endeavored to present man and’ the systems 
with which he is connected in their normal reJations, and in the 
line of argument that culminates in the solution of the problem 
by the atonement of Christ. 

System is the natural work of Reason. Its work can not be 
otherwise than systematic. The work of the Infinite Reason 
must be pre-eminently such. Therefore, since Nature and Reve- 
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lation are the work of the Infinite Reason, it follows that all we 
find in them must be rational and systematic. Order, beauty, 
and adaptation are found in all that God has said or done. The 
confusion which appears such to the ignorant, is only apparent. 
The genius of man has shown system to exist everywhere. Stars 
do not swing in space at random; light and sound and air are 
not capricious in their movements. The rocks which seem 
scattered in confusion in the strata of the earth’s crust were all 
laid in order; and the inhabitants of land and sea have their 
families, genera, and species, and their natural and defined 
habitats. Allin earth and air and sea have their order, beauty, 
and adaptation; and all things swing in system. 

What is true of Nature is “also true of Revelation. Here also 
we find order, beauty, and adaptation. Here also is the develop- 
ment of great thoughts and purposes. Here the Infinite Reason 
has thought and worked in system. 

The Remedial System is the development of his mind and 
purposes as respects man involved in sin; and my design has been 
to show that all that God has done here is as characteristic of Infi- 
nite Reason as are the works of nature. In the accomplishment 
of this ude have judged the arrangement and association 
of subjects here adopted as not only interesting and important, 
but as really necessary to a clear understanding and a proper 
appreciation of the work of redemption. In such a connection 
and relation the several systems of this world appear as parts of 
one great whole, and develop the method and process by which 
the great question of sin has been treated, and the sinner’s salva- 
tion effected. 

The relations and connections of the Remedial System with 
other systems of the universe having been considered, I have 
proceeded to trace the outlines of the” plan of salvation as these 
are presented under the Patriarchal and Jewish dispensations. 
Here we find the elements of the remedial system; and these 
must be well understood before we can appreciate the nature 
and work of the atonement under Christianity, of which these 
elements were but the types and shadows. In the Patriarchal 
and Jewish dispensations the ground work was laid for the 
Christian; and hence the necessity of first unde erstanding the 
provisions and elements of these before proceeding to the con- 
sideration of the Christian dispensation. 

The elements of the former dispensations having been deter- 
mined and considered, I have then proceeded to the consideration 
of the Christian, and have endeavored to show here that all the 
purposes for which a remedial system is necessary, or was insti- 
tuted, are fully and perfectly realized and accomplished by the 
provisions of the Christian institution; and that all its elements 
are not only consistent with themselves, but also with all the 
constituent elements of the Remedial System as presented and 
developed under the Patriarchal and Jewish dispensations. Under 
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such a general view, it occurred to me that the plan of salvation 
would appear ina much clearer and more beautiful light than in 
any in which it has yet been presented. The human mind loves 
order and beauty, and grasps and holds with much greater ease 
facts and truths when systematically presented and grouped, 
than when thrown before it without order or arrangement. This 
feeling is gratified, and this strength afforded the mind when 
we contemplate the christian scheme in all its relations to, and 
bearings on, other systems or works of God. In such a light it 
appears both beautiful and philosophical. 

Connected with this aim and purpose there has been another 
object in view which immeasurably aggrandizes all these sub- 
jects, and to the development of w hich these various subjects 
have been but tributary. This object has reference to that 
stupendous fact which, under the views here presented, gave 
rise to the creation of the material and organic systems of this 
world, and to the remedial system in particular, which system 
develops the still greater and more wonderful fact of the atone- 
ment of the incarnate Logos. This fact is the existence of sin; 
an evil in the work of creation which has amazed and perplexed 
many of the best and most thoughtful of mankind; an evil which 
seems to have given rise to questions out of which have come 
the creation of the material and psychical worlds. The nature 
and consequences of this evil have been shown to be so great 
and fearful among men as to have reasonably called for the in- 
tervention of God, and this he has displayed in the work of 
the remedial system. 

The work accomplished by the atonement of Christ may be 
viewed as the solution of a proklem originating in the existence 
of sin among angels. Viewing the dev elopment of the remedial 
system as the progressive steps in the solution of this problem, 
we may see in these the process of solution, and thus acquire a 
better and more exalted view of Revelation and its purposes, and 
especially of the Atonement of Christ, than is possible by any 
other means, or from any other point of view, It has been one 
of my chief objects to present the Remedial System in this light. 
peel a view of sin and its remedy necessitated the deter mination 

f the requirements of the problem, and then the application of 
ie principles involved, and means provided for the solution by 
the infinitely wise and omniscient ruler of the universe. The 
complete and perfect solution is found in the expiation, inter- 
cession, and mediation of Christ, and my work has been to 
show the application of these to the purposes in view. 

Out of the corruptions which have overtaken and flooded the 
church since the days of the apostles, as respects both doctrine 
and practice, many systems of theology have arisen and given 
origin and form to corresponding religious societies, generically 
called sects, which have had for their object, not the ‘presentation 
and resxroration of apostolic christianity, but really only the pre- 
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sentation and maintenance of some partial view of the work of 
salvation as wrought out by their respective systems of theology. 
They are at least but partial views of the truth, carved out of the 
mass as it lies zz séfu in the Bible. They resemble edifices built 
of fragments of quarried rock. Like the stone in such edifices, 
truths have been removed from the great quarry, and shaped and 
dressed to suit the views and tastes of the builders. They can 
not, therefore, represent the whole truth, or the truth as a whole. 
Such is not the work to show the beauty and symmetry of the 
divine system. To do this, the work must resemble that of the 
geologist, who studies and classifies the rocks or formations as 
they lie zz s¢tu. The rocks are not removed and chiseled and 
shaped to suit preconceived views; but are arranged and classi- 
fied from their general and individual characteristics. 

A similar work has been attempted in these pages. The facts 
and truths of Revelation lie all over its broad surface, in the order 
and arrangement which God has given them; and, though like 
the strata of the earth’s crust, they may appear in confusion, yet 
to the student they yield their divine arrangement and beauty. 
My effort has been to determine and exhibit their divine order 
and arrangement. Like the geologist, I have sought to show the 
relations and connections of the facts and truths of Revelation, 
and to classify them as they lie zz szfw in the Sacred Volume, 
and so to trace their connections and dependencies as to present 
them in the order and beauty of system. I have not removed 
them from their natural position, nor disturbed their divine rela- 
tion, but only shown how they le in position. 

The conflicting opinions lying at the basis of the various reli- 
gious societies of the present day, evidently retard the progress 
of the gospel, and cripple its power and influence over the minds 
and hearts of mankind, and prevent the more intelligent from 
giving that attention to the word of God which their own eternal 
interests demand, and the general welfare of the world at large 
requires; and any work that will show that such conflicting opin- 
ions are the result of but partial or incorrect views, or “of the 
elevation of subordinate subjects to the chief position, and not 
of any confusion or contradiction in Revelation, is certainly a 
desideratum at the present time. Such is the aim of the work I 
have attempted; but in what degree I have succeeded must be 
left to the judgment of the reader. 


THE REMEDIAL SYSTEM. 
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No more rational, consistent, or satisfactory account of the 
origin of the world has been, or can be given, than that which 
we have in the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. And if it be 
assumed, (as it is in these pages), that these Scriptures were dic- 
tated by the Spirit of God, as is almost universally believed, then 
must this account be received and accepted as above question, 
however much scientists may insist that it is not in accordance 
with the facts of nature, or the deductions of human reason. 
With all their knowledge of nature, and wonderful attainments 
in science, men have not yet done better, and it may be safely 
afhrmed that they never will. The human mind, however en 
dowed or developed, can never repose its confidence on the 
deductions of science, in a matter invoiving such momentous 
interests, with the same composure, as on the simple statements 
of the Inspired Volume. Scientists may continue to accumulate 
facts, and gather up from the deep unknown. things startling and 
wonderful; and philosophers to multiply deductions, and in the 
light of these, assign some secondary cause as the primary agent 
or author of all we see and know; but Reason and Philosophy 
can never attain the certainty of the Divine Record. 

Thus far the facts of nature and the deductions of reason have 
confirmed the utterances of the Bible, and man’s best efforts have 
ended where the Sacred Record begins: for it matters not what 
course of reasoning we may pursue, or line of argument adopt, 
we must come at last to the statement of facts as given in the 
Sacred Scriptures, that the universe owes “its origin to the 
knowledge, wisdom, and power of a First CausE, who is 
infinite and eternal, that was the first cause of this structure and 


see 
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fabric, whereon we and all creatures dwell; that depends on no 
other, never was produced by any other, but was what he is from 
eternity, and can not be otherwise; and is not what he is by will, 
but nature, necessarily existing without any capacity or possi- 
bility ever not to be. *1 To this conclusion all reasoning and 
argument must come at last, however numerous or powerful the 
secondary causes may be which skepticism may interpose. 

The assumption of a First Cause competent to the production 
of this wonderful fabric, which we call nature—an assumption 
necessitated by the highest reason—floods the pathway of inves- 
tigation with light which we may hope for in vain from science, 
and gives the mind a starting point from which proceeding, it 
may find a rational and satisfactory cause for all phenomena ‘of 
all worlds. Its ight leads the mind through and beyond the 
phenomena of the physical and organic worlds, and all secondary 
causes and agencies, and settles it at last on one primary and ade- 
quate cause for all we see and know. 

The service which the phenomena of nature render us in the 


‘argument of Cause and Effect, is not exhausted when they place 
“tis on the solid ground of a Primary Cause. They give us no 


little or unimportant light in respect ‘to the nature dnl attributes, 
of this First Cause. Assuming that this cause must be at least 
equal, if not superior, to the effects which it produces—an as- 
sumption, if not necessitated, yet justified, by reason—we must 
find a zature in it equal, if not superior, to anything we may 
find in the effect; and also attributes which are the same in na- 
ture and kind, as those observed in the intelligent beings which 
he has created, since that which is created can not excel, or be 


Csuperior to, that which creates. If, therefore, we find mind in 


the effect, we must infer its existence in the cause. That mind 
exists in created beings is too evident to require proof or illustra- 
tion. Hence, the eeictence of mind in creatures demonstrates its 
existence in the creator, and necessitates the conclusion that the 
First Cause is an intelligent being. 

The argument that cee intelligence i in the First Cause, from 
the presence of mind or intelligence i in created beings, presumes , 
the identity of mind, as to its nature, in whatever being it may 
be manifested. Mind in man does not differ from mind in ani- 
mals, except in degree; and mind in man and mind in God differs 
in no other respect. The immense disparity in either case is no 
argument against identity. 

The argument by w hich this identity of the human and the 
divine minds is proved, is beautiful and forcible in the extreme, 
and exalts man, as its author, immeasurably in the world of mind, 
thus showing that mind in him is allied in nature with the 
mind of the creator. This argument is based on the apprehen- 
sion and appreciation by man . of the thoughts and system in the 


‘Charnock on the Divine Attributes, p. 50. 
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divine mind as manifested in the works of his hands, and is well 
expressed in the following extract: 


“In the prosecution of modern physical sciences, the human mind has 
demonstrated the congruity of the human reason with that Reason of which 
the material universe is the product; for when we say that (within certain 
limits) we understand the scheme of the world as to its structure, and as 
to its dynamics, we affirm that the mind which understands and the mind 
which has produced this scheme of things, are in unison, or that they are 
convertible the one into the other.” ! 


To appreciate the argument involved in this statement, we 
should know and consider the great work which science has 
done in reducing the apparent chaos of nature to the beauty and 
symmetry of system. The facts and phenomena of nature, and 
the laws producing and regulating these, have been so defined, 
limited, and classified’as to give order aa beauty to that Metin 
sion which seems, .to the unlearned, {o exist every where. This 
work of the genius and labor of man is but the discovery of the 
order and system in the mind of God when creating; and in this 
the human has proved its essential identity with the divine 
mind. The argument, therefore, is conclusive that the First 
Cause, or Greate of all things, is an intelligent being. 

ceive: identity of the han: and divine fae being established, 
we have but to know the faculties and attributes on the human 
to logically infer those of the divine mind. And since a moral 
nature is conspicuous in man, the same course of reasoning will 
assign a moral nature to the First Cause; so that we have in the 
beater, not only an intelligent, but a moral nature. We can, 
therefore, afhrm of him, that he is not only a being of intelli- 
gence and wisdom, but also of goodness, mercy, justice, love, 
and truthfulness. 

A First Cause is itself uncaused. It had no beginning, and 
hence no creator. This intelligent being is, therefore, unorigina- 
ted, uncreated, and uncaused, and, consequently, self- -existent, 


eternal, and infinite. All his powers and attributes are infinite. ~ 


We have, then, the First Cause an intelligent, moral being, un- ‘ 


originated and eternal as to his existence, ‘and infinife in all they 


powers and attributes of his being. 

Thus far we are led by the phenomena of nature and the 
suggestions of human reason. But great as this light is, and 
important as its revelations are, it falls far short of what man 
needs and wishes. It throws nota ray of light on the purposes 
of man’s existence here, nor of his destiny, if he have any, be- 
yond the grave. So far as the light of nature extends man dies 
like the animals below him. The phenomena of death in each are 
the same; no difference can be discerned. How should there be 
when that which dies is the animal? Though man be honored 
with sepulture, yet nature sheds no light on his grave. But man 


1 Taylors’ World of Mind, p. 327 
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is more than an animal. He is conscious of wrong-doing. Hu- 
man laws assure him of this. He is conscious of sin and that he 
is a sinner. Sacrifice among all nations is a proof of this. Some- 
how he feels that the gods ‘have some concern about his actions, 
and a desire pervades ‘his heart to placate them. The sacredness 
which the laws of civilized nations throw around human life, 
and the distinction which they make between the same act in a 
man and in an animal, clearly says that he is more than an ani- 
mal, and that the sepulchre is not, possibly, the last of him. But 
he has no certain knowledge. All iS, at best, but inference and 
conjecture. In the midst of nature’s darkness, the heart has 
yearned for light. The vexed and anxious mind has questioned 
all phenomena with no result but ambiguous replies or profound 
silence. The aching void continues. The hght of phenomena can 
not fill it. Conjectures and inferences can not satisfy. Knowl- 
edge alone can do this, and this must come from a supernatural 
source. ‘The world by wisdom knew not God,” and “who by 
searching, can find out the Almighty”? 

In this extremity Revelation was given to the world, under 
whose light all the See which have vexed the mind and ex- 
hausted its powers, are solved and settled. Doubt gives place to 
certainty, and conjecture to knowledge. In its light man sees 
himself as he has been, as he is, Ree as he will be Life is no 
longer a dream, nor death an endless sleep. The consequences 
of right and wrong-doing are set clearly before him, and the 
grave is but the passage way into eternal life;—a life of woe for 
wrong-doing, and of bliss for right-doing. 

In connection with this comes the knowledge of the creator 
himself, not only of the nature and attributes or his being, but 
of his relations to the works of his hand, and the meaning and 
purpose of these relations. By it the First Cause is known to be 
spirit as to his nature, eternal as to his being, and infinite as:to all 
his attributes; the only originating cause of all things and all 
living beings; enthroned in light unapproachable, tor whose 
glory and pleasure all things are “and were created; the object of 
worship and adoration by all intelligent beings; the dispenser of 
all good; the administrator of justice final ond eternal; and a 
being of love aud mercy so yond arn and compassionate as to 
embrace 4 in his heart the interests of all c creatures, and hold in his 
hands the breath of every living thing. 

The glory and majesty and greatness of this being are repre- 
sented by negations. His datos and attributes are expressed by 
words rile to the human vocabulary, and are applied in an 
appropriate sense to man. But when apptied to God they are 
qualified by negation, and he is described asa being wnorigt- 
nzated as to his existence, and infinite in all his attributes. 

We may conceive of the Jehoyah of the Jewish scriptures as 
existing before time—before any created being or thing; when 
he dw elt alone in the eternal solitude of his own wonderful be- 
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ing; when he was the one Fehovah of eternity, and meditating 
on the greatness, grandeur, and sublimity of the work which is 


now embraced in the one word—Universe. He was then with-' 


out relation. But when creation came into existence he then 
became related to the works of his hands; to the physical uni- 
verse as its absolute governor, swaying and controlling it in all 
its departments, and as a whole, by the force and power of his 
almighty will; and to the sfzritual, as its wise and beneficent 
ruler, governing spirit-beings by reason and motive, and admit- 
ting them to the familiarity of social intercourse and spiritual 
communion with himself. 

The infinite chasm between the infinite creator and the finite 
creature renders it impossible on the part of the creature to have 
any knowledge or appreciation of the creator, beyond the little 
that may be suggested by the greatness and beauty of his works, 
unless the creator make himself known in some more intelligible 
and explicit manner. Ile must be represented to the eyes of the 
body or of the mind, if the creature is to have any positive and 
certain knowledge of him. This necessity grows out of no im- 
perfection in the creator, but out of the nature of finite beings, 
whose powers are limited by the nature of their being. All this 
was anticipated, so to speak, in the nature of the being of the 
Jehovah of eternity. Hence, when creation had become a fact, 
and beings of wonderful intellectual capacities and powers stood 
before him, glorious in person and massive in the grandeur 
of their powers, suitable and worthy associates of the infinite 
creator, he adjusted himself, so to speak, to their capacity, and 
developed the nature of a related being. He has, therefore, re- 
vealed himself by Several different names, each expressive of 


a peculiar relation to the universe. As the creator of all things, 


he is revealed as Elohim, a word of plural signification: “And 
Elohim said, ‘Let «zs make a man in ow image and after our like- 
ness.” As the owner and possessor of all things and all beings, 
he is the Lord. These names derive their significance from the 
fact that he is the creator and possessor of all things, and ex- 
press his relations to his works. 

The idea of plurality in the Divinity seems to have led men to 
the conception of a plurality of gods, and hence arose idola- 
try, and the worship of so many different deities. While it can 
not be doubted that the Divinity is in some way a being of more 
than one person, if we are to take the names by which he has 
revealed himself in their human signification, as we must, or 
there can be no revelation to men, vet the First Cause of all 
must be, at the same time, but onE Jenovan. Hence arises that 
grandest of all mysteries—the Trinity—a being incomprehensible 
to the human mind, though revealed in intelligible language; a 
fact above reason, and apprehended only by faith. 

The wnity of the Divinity is expressed by the word Jehovah, 
which means simply existence—‘I am,”’—pure and absolute 
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being, and appropriately applied to the Divinity of ante-crea- 
tion. This name he revealed, for the first time, to Moses at the 
burning bush. God then said to Moses: “I am the Lord: I ap- 
peared to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob by the name of God 
Almighty, but by my name Jehovah was [ not known to them.” 
They knew him as the £/ohim, and consequently had but an 
imperfect conception of his being. Their descendants were then 
in Egypt, enslaved in mind and body, with their traditional views 
of God almost totally obscured. ‘ But they were the germs of a 
great people, through whom God had determined to reveal 
himself more fully to the world. He presented himself to that 
people, and before the world, as “The God of the Hebrews,” and 
through them proposed to place himself in bold contrast with 
the gods of all other nations. On the threshold, then, of the 
revelation he proposed to make of himself and of his plan for 
the recovery of mankind from the guilt and thraldom of sin, it 
was important that this people should start with a true know!l- 
edge of his being and character—importan for themselves and 
for the world at large. He was the one, unoriginated, self-exis- 
tent being of eternity; the only living and true God, besides 
whom there was no other in heaven or earth; and it was neces- 
sary and important, in order that the human mind might have 
as full a knowledge of his being, nature, and character as human 
language can express, that mankind should know him as the oze 
living and true God, and that there are none besides him. This 
truth was sufficient to redeem them at once from idolatry; and 
also, as he ever made his presence among them felt and realized, 
sufficient to preserve them from idolatry. The true conception 
of God embraced more than Abraham and his family had en- 
joyed; more than mankind had till then received. The Elohim 
of creation was now supplemented by the Jehovah of eternity; 
and the plurality of Elohim was lost for the time in the oneness 
of Jehovah. 

A change in the attitude of the Divinity so important as that 
which was effected by the fact of creation, which converts the 
unrelated Jehovah into the related Elohim, demands more than 
the simple statement of the fact. The change effected being ex- 
pressed by the word relation, we will understand this change the 
better when we understand what is meant by relation as used in 
this connection. : 

Relation implies the exzstezce of more than one person or thing, 
and an attitude which the one sustains to the other. The atti- 
tude may be that of simple opposition, as the poles of the earth; 
or ot influence, as the sun and earth; or of rational communion, 
as between intelligent and spiritual beings. If there be. how- 
ever, but one person or thing, it is evident that there can be no 
relation of any kind. 

Now, the Divinity has existed under two different and distinct 
states or conditions, separated by the act of creation. In the 
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eternity which preceded time, or creation, the Divinity existed . 


alone, and hence was ¢hez an unrelated being, because he stood ~~ 
in relation to no other being, since none other existed. But when ™ 


he brought into being the innumerable intelligences that now , 


exist in the spirit or angelic world, he passed from this state of 
non-relation into the state or condition of relation to these crea- 
tures, in which spiritual beings feel and enjoy the influence of his 
presence and power. 


Related as creator to the works of his hands, the Divinity | 


sustains to these the attitudes or relations of opposition, influence, 
and rational communion. Over all his works in the material 


universe he rules with omnipotent power. He can modify or 


change at will, and all worlds lie under the power of his hand. 
But over the realm of spirit beings he rules by motive and rea- 
son, attracting by moral influence their wills to his, and controlling 
their actions by moral forces, and not physical power. These 
beings he elevates to the plane of communion and spiritual inter- 
course with himself, for which, it would seem, they were chiefly 
created. and by which the highest possible happiness was alone 
attainable. 

In order that there may be rational communion between the 
infinite Jehovah and his finite creatures, not unlike that which 
takes place between the angels of heaven, and between men on 
the earth, it is necessary that there shall be in the being of each 
party to the communion a medium of connection or communion 
through which thought and sentiment may flow from the one to 
the other, by which interflow joy, happiness, and pleasure may 


come to each. In order that this medium of connection or com- // 


munion between such extremes may appear, the Jehovah is devel- 
oped into, or appears as, the Elohim—the WE of creation, who 
spoke the language of plurality when, pausing to make man, he 
said: “ Let ws make man in owr image, and after our likeness.” 
When creatures, capacitated by the nature of their being for 
spiritual intercourse and communion with the Divinity, were 
created, it was necessary that the absolute Jehovah should appear 
in relation to these beings, and exhibit himself to them in some 
appreciable way, which would make the communion, not only 
possible, but actual. This was realized in the plural Elohim. 
The necessity of plurality of being as an essential prerequisite 
to intelligent intercourse between spirit-beings, becomes apparent 
when we consider the necessary conditions of communion among 
finite beings. Among men, we know that there can be no com- 
munion between the spirits of men, except through the media 
furnished by their organism. ‘No man knows the spirit of man, 
save the spirit of man that is in him,” or he to whom it may be 
revealed, This is a matter of knowledge with all men, and needs 
no proof or illustration. Equally true is it that no one knows the 
mind of God but himself, unless uttered or revealed. This com- 
munication of thought is not from spirit to spirit immediately, 
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e@but mediately. The spirit of the creature becomes cognizant of 
the mind of God through the media through which the revealed 

“knowledge must necessarily flow. Among men these media 
belong to and are of his organism or body; and the same is essen- 
tially true of angels. They receive knowledge through the media 
established for this purpose, and these media pertain and belong 
to their body. 

The media of reception are also the media of the impartation 
of knowledge; and equally necessary are they in the one case as 
in the other. This is unquestionably true of all created beings. 
We have, then, in the communion and spiritual intercourse which 
take place among and between created intelligent beings, a plu- 
rality of being as absolutely essential to their social intercourse, 
one integer of which is the sfzrz¢, which alone knows and wills 
and feels, and the other, ‘he dody or organism, which affords to 
the spirit its means of receiving and imparting knowledge. 

It is not only an oracle of reason, but a declaration of the 
Divine Spirit, that the spirit of created beings, that personality 
that knows and thinks, and imparts what it feels and thinks and 
knows, is confined and limited to the organs of its organism in 
the reception and impartation of thought and knowledge. The 
spirit must see or hear before it can know, and must utter or ex- 
press its thoughts and feelings before these can be known by 
others. Spirit-beings, in their normal state, do not commune di- 
rectly or immediately; only through the media of their organism. 
_ These facts, being incontrovertible, not only warrant, but de- 
mand, the conclusion, that az organism existing in one party to 
the communton, necessitates the existence of an organism in the 
other party. This being true, we must have an organism, or that 
which answers to one, in the Jehovah; and this we have realized 
in the plurality of his being. 

This conclusion, which may appear both startling and violent 
to some who are not prepared for it by the argument here pre- 
sented, may require further proof and elucidation. A further 
and more extended view of the subject will afford us still more 
light, and lead us into a clearer appreciation of the argumeat 
pursued, if not into the conviction of the correctness of the con- 
clusion. 

An organism is not merely and solely a lifeless machine. We 
do not degrade a being by predicating of it an organism. In ao 
order of living beings is it mere matter. In all it is a living body, 
and in some a thinking body. The mind which we observe in 
animals belongs to their organism. They have not a separate and 
separable psychical being, which lives after the body has per- 
ished, and to which might be assigned all the phenomena of 
mind. Hence, their organism being a living thing, partakes of 
the nature of life, and is, therefore, far removed from the nature 
of materiality. This much may be truly said of the anima! 
organism Which utterly perishes in death, its elements no more 
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combining to form the same body or structure. How much fur- 
ther removed from materiality must that or ganism be which is 
imperishable, immortal. and consequently eter nal? Man, who 
lives in a frail tenement here, will have an immortal, imperisha- 
ble, and eternal tenement in the heavens; an organism more fully 
adapted to the nature and wants of his spirit “than the present. 
We know not what will be the nature of man’s future body. We 
know that it will be immortal and spiritual; but what these 
words mean beyond simple imperishability, it is difficult to deter- 
mine. But this much may be affirmed with confidence, that the 
spiritual body is so far removed from our conceptions of the na- 
ture of materiality as to be of the nature of spirit. 

Therefore, in predicating an organism of the Jehovah, or that 
which answers to one in finite beings, we do not materialize or 
degrade the Divinity; but rather rise in the scale of organisms 
still further, and reach in the Godhead a true spiritual and eternal 
form (% poppy)’ or visible manifestation, by which the infinite, 
eternal and omnipresent Divinity is made cognizable to all the 
spirit-beings of the true spirit-realm, and without which finite 
beings could have no knowledge of his existence, nor enjoyment 
of bic society; an organism by ana through which the Divinity is 
placed in relation to his intelligent creatures, and holds spiritual 
intercourse and communion with them. 

In affirming an organism in the Jehovah, we assert no more 
than plurality of being. In all beings in whom we find an or- 
ganism, as men and angels, we also find plurality. The one can 
not exist without the “other: so that if we prove the one we 
establish the other. All this can be clearly seen and appreciated 
in the case of man, because we are so well acquainted with the 
nature and Gonstitution of his being, but seems difficult of belief 
in the case of other spirit-beings. This can not result from any 
defect in the logic by which we are driven to our conclusion; 
but from some erroneous preconceptions in regard to the nature 
of an organism. But our preconceptions can not do away with 
stern and stubborn facts. It is beyond question that man has an 
organism; that there is plurality in his being. It is equally trut 
that he will have an organism in the world to come, and that 
plurality will then still inhere in the nature of his being. -With 
these incontestable facts before us, we have only to know some 
facts respecting his future being to affirm the same nature of 
angels as is predicated of man clorified. These facts are pretty 
cleariy developed in the christian scriptures. These scriptures 
show, by the statements and inferences bearing on the subject, 
that there will be no essential distinction between man glorified 
and the angels of heaven. Knowing, then, that man glorified 
will possess plurality of being, or more accurately speaking, will 
be a dual being, having a spirit which once lived on this earth, 
~nd an organism with which it was clothed when it passed from 
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the state of mortality into that of immortality; and that man 
thus invested will not differ essentially fron the angels with 
whom he will thenceforth be associated, we may rest fully as- 
sured that angels have the same nature and plurality of being. 

These facts being placed beyond question, the statement that 
plurality of being implies the presence of an organism is also 
beyond question. This being so, we have only to prove plurality 
of being in the Jehovah, to prove the presence of an organism 
in the Divinity, which we will find represented by one of the 
persons of the triune Jehovah. 

When we speak of an organism existing in the being of Jeho- 
vah, we strip it of all adventitious or circumstantial properties or 
attributes, and view it in its simplest light, the one purpose of its 
existence, viz: the means or medium by which the being is 
placed in relation to others, and through which spiritual or intel- 
ligent intercourse and communion between beings of a similar 
nature take place. Hence, in affirming an organism in the Jeho- 

vah, we mean no more, and intend no more, than to assert that 
there is, in the plurality of his being, a person who is the me- 
dium of relation and intercourse on the part of the Divinity with 
the highest intelligences of the spiritual universe. 

That there is plurality in the Godhead the Sacred Oracles pos- 
itively declare. Inthe christian scriptures we have the Godhead 
distinguished and represented by three persons, who appear for 
the first time distinct in the work of redemption. To these tliree 
persons the inspired volume appropriates three distinct words, 
which names are more definite and distinct in the Greek than 
in the English language, and consequently more descriptive. The 
Jehovah of the Jewish dispensation is the Godhead or Divinity 
( @cdrns)" of the Christian, who is manifested under this reign, 
as 6 eos, 6 Aoyos, and ro TIvexpa. These three persons of the Di- 
vinity worked jointly and separately in the work of creation and 
redemption, and now sustain to each other relations which have 
determined the field and character of their respective operations. 

Where the attributes of infinity, omniscience, omnipresence, 
and eternity exist, there can be no “such thing as supremacy, and 
hence, between the three persons of the Divinity there is equality 
in all things, without distinction in any direction but that of the 
work which each seems to have done in creation and redemp- 
tion. 

Of the relations of these to each other we have but little said 
in the inspired volume, but this little seems to enlarge in its 
meaning and significance as we approach and scrutinize it closely. 
The Theos “dwells in light unapproachable,” himself invisible 
except by that light; “who covers himself with light as with a 
garment,” and by this effulgence is made transcendently and un- 
speakably glorious. Dwelling within this transcendent light, 
he is not that light—not the arment with which he enshrouds 
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himself, but far more glorious than even this light, itself being 
but his visible manifestation. 

This light is the Zogos. He is the splendor, the brightness, and 
the effulgence of the Zheos, through whom the power of the 
Divinity flowed in the creation “of all things, whether in heaven 
or on earth; Thrones, Dominions, Principalities and Powers.” 
The names applied to him are descriptive of his relation to the 
Theos, and show, as well as human language can, the close and 
intimate relation that exists between them. As the visible mani- 
festation of the Zheos, he is represented, 1, as the effulgence or 
brightness of his glory (“azatyacpa tijs d0éys”); 2, as the exact 
representation of his being, or image, as the coin represents ex- 
actly the form of the die (4 Xapaktyp THs troctacews avTov”); 3, 
as the form or visible manifestation of the Zheos, through and by 
which he is related to, and cognizable by, all the created intelli- 
gences of the spiritual universe ( poppy tov Geov); and 4, as the 
Logos, the expression, the word, the Zheos dwelling in him as 
the idea dwells in the word, so that all that is known, or can be 
known, of the Zzeos, is found in and derived through the Logos. 
Thus, as the thought is fully expressed by a word that embraces 
the thought in all its entirety, or to the full extent of the capacity 
of the word, so in the Zogos dwells all the fulness of the Divinity 
or Godhead, and this too in his pre-incarnate as well as in his 
incarnate state. 

This person of the Godhead, securing the purposes of relation 
and intercourse, is the analogue of that which we call an organ- 
ism in created beings; and when we speak of him as such, we 
use the word in its highest, purest, and simplest sense, as indi- 
cating simply the medium of relation and communion, the grade 
of the medium being determined by the grade of the being. In 
this view organisms are not necessarily confined to created beings. 

That the Logos is a ferson in the usual and ordinary accepta- 
tion of the word, there can be no reasonable doubt, if we receive 
the plain statements of the christian scriptures, and accept infer- 
ences that are necessary and legitimate. In the intercessory 
prayer of our Lord who was the Logos incarnate—which he 
offered to his father, the 7eos, we have these remarkable words: 
“And now, O father, glorify thou me with thyself, with the glory 
which I had with thee before the world was.”" The person 
who here prays to be reinvested with his original and divine 
glory, which he enjoyed with God from all eternity, is none 
other than the Zogos become man, by having divested himself of 
his divine glory, and assumed the human for m, in which he ap- 
peared, and was known as Jesus of Nazareth. If, therefore, the 
Theos is a person, personality can not be denied the Logos, “who 
was in the beginning with God, and who was God.”’” 

The Holy Spirit is the “third person of the Trinity,” who 
never appears as a person until he is commissioned with the ad. 
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ministration of Christ's kingdom on the earth, dwelling’ in the 
church as the Paraclete of Christ’s disciples. During the existence 
of the Theocracy, he did not appear conspicuously as a person in 
the revelation and government of that dispensation; nor was he 
conceived of as Sass by the Jewish mind. Their revelation an- 
nounced to them that the Lord their God was oze Lord; and it 
would have been strange if they had regarded him otherwise. 
The idea of the personality of the Zogos was the growth of the 
centuries just preceding his advent; but the Spirit was still looked 
on more as the power and wisdom of Jehovah. The Jews con- 
ceived of the Spirit of God more as a manifestation of his power 
or exertion of his divine energy, or as the prescience of God.! 
The unity of God was a cardinal thought with the Jew, and one 
of the chief objects of that revelation to teach. Hence, conceiv- 
ing of the Jehovah their Lord as oxe God, they could regard the 
Logos and Pxeuma only as attributes of the Divinity, however 
strongly their revelation might indicate their equal personality.’ It 
was reserved for the christian revelation to make known distinct- 
ly these persons of the Godhead, and to exhibit the work which 
each performs in the work of redemption; a revelation conse- 
quent upon the incarnation of the one, and of the mission of the 
other to the church as the Paraclete of the christian institution. 
This revelation places the personality of both the “agos and the 
Pneuma on an equality with that of God himself (6 @eos), by 
stating that all christians sustain a personal relation to all the 
persons of the Godhead, by their immersion ‘into the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” 

That the Divine Originator of the universe should be a triune 
being, such as he has revealed himself to be, manifesting himself 
at one time as the Jehovah of eternity, the ove Lord; and at an- 
other as the Elohim of creation, may lie beyond the reach of the 
human mind to fully comprehend; yet, with the light which the 
phenomena of the universe afford us, not beyond our apprecia- 
tion, or power to discover some reason why the creator is, and 
should be, sucha being. The fact of plurality would seem to 
suggest that there must be some profound reason and _ necessity 
for such a nature; and if we may assume that there is profound 
philosophy in all that God has said and done, we may assume the 
same as regards the nature of his being, The fact of creation 
manifesting the Jehovah as the related Elohim of creation, makes 
manifest also the necessity of his plurality of being, since plu- 
rality is necessary to relation among spirit-beings, between whom 
spiritual intercourse and communion obtain. This relation is 
of the highest type, and exists with the view to the happiness 
of the creature. 

When we consider the full force and purpose of relation, and 
view the phenomena attending it, the statement, that the exist- 
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ence of intelligent created beings presumes the plurality of 
being in the creator, and that plurality in him was the‘prediction 
and pledge of the creator of such beings, becomes almost self- 
evident. The force and purpose of relation, and the phenomena 
attending it, appear thus evident, when illustrated by the nature 
of man and the various relations which he sustains to the uni- 
verse. 

By the light of nature we could not know that man is more 
than animal. The wonderful psychical powers which he mani- 
fests may, for aught this light affords, depend solely on his 
superior cerebral development. Man’s brain alone would give 
him a great mind, far transcending anything seen in the animal 
world; and were he only an animal, he would still manifest won- 


derful psychical powers. Even with the knowledge which ° 


revelation has given of his nature, that he has a spirit, a being of 
spirit, united for a time with the animal, this spirit is so blended 
with the animal in its manifestation of psychical phenomena, that 
it is impossible for us to say how much of what we see is of the 
animal and how much of the spirit. Were it not for what the 
Bible reveals, we would have to look on man as simply an ani- 
mal. But revelation says that he is more;’and that the spirit will 
outlive the body. Man is, therefore, at least a dwal being; more 
frequently is he spoken of as a trinity, having a body, soul, and 
spirit. ; 

We know nothing of what this being, his spirit, thinks and 
feels and wills, but as these are made known through his organ- 
ism, the animal body. It is his organism that puts him in relation 
with the world and the beings that are in it. Out of this body 
the spirit is not of this world, and, consequently, holds no rela- 
tion to it. In the beyond, whither his spirit goes on the death of 
animal organism, he will be again invested with a body, and one, 
too, which will place him in reiation to the beings of that world, 
by which organism he will hold spiritual intercourse and com- 
munion with those beings. That body will place his spirit in 
relation to, and connection with that world as his animal body 
places his spirit in relation to this world. In its normal state, the 
spirit of man is in union with a body, by which alone it seems 
capable of enjoying its being. 

In the conception, therefore, of such a being as man, the full 
and complete development of the physical and organic worlds, 
with which man is intimately, and, in this world, indissolubly 
connected, was clearly and distinctly before the mind of the 
creator. These departments of nature were as much parts of 
that conception as was any part of his being. God could not 
conceive of man without, at the same, time, conceiving of them, 
and in connection with him. When, therefore, man stood before 
the mind of God in all his entirety, all the relations which his 
organism sustains to the physical and organic systems were in 
his mind and fixed in his purposes; and nothing that now exists, 
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and belonging to these systems, was an after- thought with him. 
This wor Id es all its infinite variety of being and “relations was 
in the conception of man, who is the central thought, the reason 
and aim and object of this mundane system. Consequently, the 


“creation of man having been determined on, the physical and 


organic worlds became “absolutely necessary to the realization of 
that conception. Man could not exist until these were produced; 


and the fact shows that he did not. It is thus seen that in the 


nature of man we have the pledge of all the systems with which 
he is connected; and in the pre-existence of these we have the 


‘prediction of him. Man’s nature is the reason of the existence 


of these systems, and the existence of these is the proof of such 
anature in man. Thus does the force and purpose of relation as 
an argument, and the phenomena attending it, show the state- 
ment to be correct, that the existence of an organism on one part, 
necessitates the existence of an organism on the other. 

But further. In the conception of such a being as man there 
was more involved than the systems with which his organism is 
connected. The future relations of his spirit were involved in 
that conception. After the death of his animal body, man as- 
cends to the spirit-realm, and is there invested with another and 
an immortal body, and takes rank and equality with beings im- 
mortal in the entirety of their beings. Man involved in sin can 
not end his existence with the grave. His creation is not com- 
plete until his body has been “made immortal in the heavens. 
When, therefore, he was conceived of | by God he was in this last 
state, el as fully and as clearly seen in the relations of that 
syorld, as in the relations of this. Not only, then, were the ma- 
terial and organic systems of nature involved in the Divine con- 
ception of man, but so also was the angelic world of the heavens. 
The creation of man involved and necessitated the creation of all 
we see and know of the universe. in order that he might exist in 
all the relations for which his complex being and fortunes in life 
fit him. In these relations we discover the reason of his plu- 


ality of being, and of the existence of the systems with which 


he is connected. 

The same argument applies with equal force to the creator; 
for as the various realms of the universe with which man is 
closely and intimately connected, existed, in point of fact, long 
before his advent into the world, and was the prediction and 
pledge of his appearance; so the universe, in all its departments 
and categories of being, actually existing, ee the 
plurality Re being of the. creator by and through which all.the 
relations which he sustains to the works of his vhands: are devel- 
oped. If his relation to his works be more than that of simple 
opposition, if it rises to that of spiritual intercourse and com- 
munion, then there is, and must be, a medium establishing the 
relation, and making possible communion between the finite and 
the infinite. This medium of relation in the being of the Elohim 
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we conceive of as the analogue of the medium existing in finite 
beings, which is their organism; and hence we conceive the 
Divinity as a being having by nature and necessity, and not by 
appointment or accident, plurality in person, the philosophy and- 
necessity of which lie in the fact that, with creation, he is a 
being of relation. 

Thus is it shown that plurality of being is absolutely essential 
to relation and spiritual communion between spirit-beings; and 
that to this relation and communion an organism in the sense in 
which it is here used, is equally necessary. 

The faith is not without some reason, in view of the facts and 
reasoning here presented, if we but knew more of the immediate 
and special part that each person of the Divinity took in the work 
of creation and redemption, that this knowledge would still 
more forcibly and clearly prove and illustrate the plurality of the 
Godhead, and the relation that the one person sustains to the other, 
and each and all to the works of creation, and would possibly 
exhibit the Zheos as the designer and conceiver of creation; the 
Logos as the executor and medium through, (da), and by (e), 
whom all the powers of the Godhead were exerted; and the 
Pneuma as the life-giving energy of the Deity, the result of 
whose power and influence is seen in that preuma-like nature 
which is manifested in ‘living, inteliigent, and spiritual beings, 
which people this and other realms of the universe. 

But further. The irruption of sin, with all its disastrous his- 
tory, was foreseen by Jehovah before he began his creation, and 
all his purposes in regard to it were matured and settled before 
it appeared. In the outlook that lay before his mind when con- 
templating a creation, sin appeared in all its varied history, and, 
in connection with that history, the mightiest work of infinite 
wisdom—the atonement of Jesus Christ—also appeared in all its 
fulness and completeness. When we come to consider this 
great subject, we will see what connection the Divinty has with 
it, and what essential part the Zogos takes in it. It will then be 
seen how important and necessary the connection of the Divini- 
ty in the work of redemption; how essential and indispensable 
the incarnation of the Logos in order to the perfection and 
efficacy of an atonement. The nature of this work will be 
found to be such as to require the functions of expiation, inter- 
cession, and mediation; and these will be seen to lie, in part, 
above the capabilities of any creature, and to demand the inter- 
position of the Divinity. In order that these may be discharged 
by the Divinity there must be, as there is, a trinity of being in 
the Godhead. Without such trinity it would seem that the atone- 
ment could not exist. Hence, the whole work of Jehovah, 
embraced under the categories of creation and redemption, indi- 
cates and declares the fact and necessity of a plurality of being 
in the Godhead. 

Viewing, then, the Godhead in the light which revelation and 
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creation have given as to his nature and being; and viewing him 
also in the essential relations and connections which he sustains 
to the universe; and considering the purposes of this creation, 
we discover that a plurality of being was necessary to his varied 
relations with the works of his nde: and their relations to him; 
so that we may affirm, with no little confidence in its truth, that 
the Triune nature of the being of the Fehovah was the pledge, 
necessity, and prediction of the created universe, and that the 
existence of the universe as a fact, is proof of the trinity of the 
Fehovah. This conclusion has the same logical force as that 
which affirms that the conception of man was the pledge, neces- 
sity, and prediction of the creation of the material, organic, and 
spiritual worlds, with which man is so intimately connected; and 
that the existence of these before he was created, was the pledge, 
necessity, and prediction that man would and must exist; other- 
wise there would bea great work on the part of God without 
use, Meaning, or purpose, a conclusion utterly in antagonism to 
every conception we have of the Divinity. 

Starting, then, in our proposed survey of the Remedial System, 
with a fact so wonderful and ov erwhelming as the plurality of 
being of the Creator, Preserver, and Benefactor of the race, we 
shall find many incidental proofs and illustrations of its truth, 
and the pathway of our investigation into the further develop- 
ment and revelation he has made of himself as to his purposes in 
creation and redemption, greatly illuminated by a fact at once so 
transcendent in its grandeur, and so overwhelmingly wonderful 
and beautiful in its philosophy. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE CREATION: 7 xriots. 
SEC CNNGEES: 


The Inspired Volume not only assures us that this material 
world, and the living beings upon it, were created by God; that 
matter, as also the beings which are formed of it, owe their exis- 
tence to him directly; but it also reveals the existence of another 
order of beings, who inhabit a world invisible to us; who consti- 
tute a distinct category of intelligent creatures; ona who, .as a 

world, form an integral part of fhe universe. On one side, and as 
to the lecennat part “of their nature, these beings are allied to man, 
since both are essentially spirit-beings, differing specifically in 
nothing but the grade and nature of fhe bodies which their spirits 
inhabit. From this only source of knowledge of things invisible 
to us, and of the true and reliable history oa the race from the 
creation to the end of revelation, we may be able to gather suffi- 
cient knowledge of the nature of these invisible beings to form 
some just and rational conception as to their nature, being, and 
history. 

The generic name of azgel is given to this order of spirit-be- 
ings. Some of them have names, as men, descriptive of some 
attribute or station possibly; but all are classed under the general 
name of angels, or messengers. We conceive of them as beings 
very high in the scale of creation, possessing powers similar to 
those of man, but far transcending his in every particular. They 
are classified in the christian scriptures as “Thrones, Dominions, 
Principalities, and Powers,”* names indicative of rank, glory, and 
majesty. What transcendent powers of mind they possess when 
compared with man’s! What grandeur, beauty, and mi yesty of 
person! What wonderful rapidity and ease of motion, moving 
as if borne on the wings of thought!? Great, glorious, and ma- 
jestic beyond our highest conception of ieee. qui alities, they are 
worthy creatures of qe first frat of the Almighty. They first 
broke the isolation of the Jehovah of eternity, falling | {rom his 
hands as “star dust” from the depths of space, rushing into life 
like burning suns, and making the universe introns. by their 
presence. Ww ith capacities almost infinite; with powers excelled 
only by those of the Omnipotent himself; invested with glory 
too dazzling for human eyes to gaze upon, they stand out in the 
front rank “of creation, the elorious and wonderful work of the 
infinite and omnipotent God, and worthy of that rank of being, 
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which secures them intelligent intercourse and communion with 
the author of their being. 

They differ from men in one very important and essential par- 
ticular: They are not derived beings. They were nee multiplied 
in number by a system of reproduction as men are.’ They were 
created like Adam, individually, each owing his existence to a 
special creative act of God. Hence, they have not the relations 
among them, which are found among men; as those of the 
family. heres is no genetic connection between individual angels 
as necessarily ae among men. ‘This, with the difference. of 
organism, is the only real ai essential distinction between these 
two classes of spirit-beings. In this is found the germ of man’s 
mortality; here the essential and necessary immor tality of angels. 
The derivative nature of man’s creation constitutes him, essen- 
tially and necessarily, a mortal being; whereas angels, being 
underived, and created by individuals, are necessarily immortal 
and imperishable in all the entirety of their being. 

Mortality is predicable of that only which is perishable, and 
immortality of that which is imperishable. These qualities inhere 
in those things which are perishable or imperishable in their 
nature. Spirit, as it is of the essence or nature of God, is imper- 
ishable by virtue of its nature. Hence, in the case of created 
spirit- beings, mortality is predicable only of their bedies—of that 
which is the created part of their being, whilst immortality in- 
heres in their spirit nature. 5 

We attain to some rational conception of the nature of angels by 
comparing what is said of them in the Sacred Volume with what 
is known and said-of man, mortal and immortal. As man is said 
to have been made “a little lower than the angels,” and that he 
will be “like the angels” when made immortal in the heavens, the 
conclusion is very evident that man, in his present state, differs 
in nothing from “angels but as to the nature of his body; conse- 
quently, when his body shall be made immortal, or he become 
“like the angels,” the conclusion is equally clear and evident that 
man immortal and angels will differ in no specific particular. 
This being so, we have only to know what man immortalized 
will be in Rorder to know what angels are, 

Man immortal will differ in nothing from man mortal, but in 
the nature of his organism—his body. “The spirit is unchanged as 
to its nature, WeeAuse unchangeable. Man will have a body in the 
heavens as ie has here, only’ that it will there be imperishable. 
If, then, man, when immortalized, will be “like the angels,” it 
valbere eonoluciy ely that angels differ in no specific particular 
from man immortalized. Hence, as man will, in that state, be the 
same spirit-being he is here, but having an imperishable body 
which his spirit atl inhabit, angels wiGse. be specifically the same 
order of spirit-beings, inhabiting a body which is in all essential 
particulars the same in kind as the i immortal body of man. An 

1Matt. 22: 30. : 
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gels, therefore, are dual beings, having a spirit and a body, the 
latter serving similar pur poses for the spirit, as the mortal body 
of man does. for him in this world. 

Of the nature of their bodies we know nothing. Yet we know 
they have bodies. The scriptures affirm this of immortalized 
man; and the specific identity of the two beings, makes the affir- 
mation applicable to angels. But it confounds all our ideas of a 
body to find angels assuming the human form, and appearing to 
our senses as if really men, under such circumstances and in such 
a manner as not to be distinguishable from men. In this form 
they have spoken and acted as men; and their true nature could 
not be detected except by the purposes of their mission. Could 
they, in such instances, have divested themselves of their own 
body and assumed the human instead, or did they take the human 
upon and over their own entire being? The latter view is the 
more probable, since there is no reason for believing that the 
spirit and body of angels are separable. On the ents VE there 
is much reason for believing that their union is permanent and 
indissoluble. 

Angels are also finite and created beings; fizzte as to the being 
and powers of their spirit, and created as to their body. Creation, 
in the sense in which it is affirmed of the body, can not be pre- 
dicated of the spirit, since it is of the essence and nature of the 
uncreated Deity. But limitation, which is a necessary consequence 
of creation, is also a quality inseparable from finiteness; so that 
the spirit element of the being of angels being finite, though un- 
created, is necessarily limited as to all its powers and capacities. 
Limitation inhering in the spirit by virtue of its finiteness, and in 
the bedy by virtue. of its creation, limitation is a quality or attri- 
bute of their entire being. 

That spzr7¢t may become a Person, finite as to its being, and 
limited as to all its powers and capacities, we must conceive, it 
would seem, that in this act of creation, spirit is, in Some way, so 
individualized as to become a personal, individual spirit-being, 
such as we recognize in the spirit of man, and conceive the spirit 
of angels to be. But of the process or mode we know no more, 
nor indeed less, than we know of any creative act; vet this 
ignorance should be no argument against such an hypothesis. 

ae individualization of spirit and the creation of its organism 

r body were, it would seem, correlative and cotemporancous 
ee the one creating the necessity for the existence of the 
other, as is evidently the f fact in the case of the multiplication of 
human beings through and by the system of reproduction. The 
organism is ‘essentially necessary to the manifestation of the spirit 
in space, and to the enjoyme ent of the powers and faculties of its 
being through the exercise of these in social and spiritual inter- 
course and cammunion with beings with whom it is placed by 
that or ganism in such relation. 

Such, we conceive to be the nature and origin of the being of. 
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angels. Thus constituted they are finite in their entire being, and 
limited in the exercise of their powers and faculties.? 


Src. 2. THE IRRUPTION OF SIN. 
The nature and faculties of such beings are necessarily and 


constitutionally defective, with an inherent weakness beyond 
their utmost powers to overcome; incapable of many things; de- 


Y) ficient in knowledge and wisdom; and, consequently, ever liable 
lig gett to err. Besides, they possess those passions which belong to the 
A ayo ; soul; they feel the sentiments of love, admiration, and reverence; 


Ay atssord and are capable of the opposites of these,—hatred, disgust, and 

og Law Ye, irreverence. They possess all the sentiments, feelings, and pas- 
sions that are inherent in psychical beings; and since they have 
finiteness impressing its limitations and defects on their entire 
being, they are capable ef wrong in thought and action. A being 
that caz not err must be infinite in all his attributes. Wherever 
there is finiteness, there is necessarily and unavoidably the possi- 
bility and capability of wrong-thinking and wrong-doing. Ab- 
ute perfection inheres only in the Infinite, and ‘because he is 
infinite. Imperfection inheres in the finite: because they are 


gir f wa finite. LHere lies the potential origin of sin, the possibility of 


sinning being inseparable from, and inherent zn, Jinite beings. 
It may lie dormant, as in the infant, or subdued as in the Salve? 
) but in the former, time will show that the power needs only the 
‘velopment of manhood, and in the latter, temptation will show 
it it is only subdued, not eradicated. On the horizon, there- 
ore, of creation hung the cloud of peccability, but seen only by 
e creator himself. Angels knew naught of the innate and 
itp, ender eloped powers and sentiments of their nature, and were 
unconscious of the evil lurking deep below the surface, like the 
germ in the seed, and awaiting only the necessary influences and 
eccitenvents to arouse the dor mant powers into activity. It may 
seem strange to talk of influences and exciting causes capable of 
dev eloping sin in heaven, among beings of whom all our concep- 


ol. PY ony rR in he the ideas of purity and happiness; yet sin first 
erup 


ed in heaven.’ 


week are indeed grand and glorious beings; magnificent in 
person, and sublimely grand in the massiveness and splendor of 


1The individualization of spirit is the creation of a spirit-being. As the 
creation of angels and men in this particular is the same, we may conceive 
of the method by which spirit is individualized or created, {rom the manner 
in which it was created in the case of man. When God had tormed man’s 
body, he then, it is said. breathed into him the breath of life, or then placed 
the spirit in his body. We conceive, then, that God creates spirit-beings by 
breathing them into existence, the spirit arising from him as the unwasting 
source, by each breath he makes, just as we might conceive balls of light to 


be thrown or jetted trom an unw asting fountain of light. 
*Jude 6. 
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their minds; and surpassingly wonderful in the greatness of Le Dy. 

physical powers, as witnessed in the death of the first-born of gtd ie) 
Egypt, and the destruction of the host of Sennacherib. They 

could but have been to each other the objects of unaffected admi- 


er 7 
ration. Those “Thrones, Dominions, Principalities, and Powers” Vie Ob ox 
aceZg 


of angel and archangel, rose, rank on rank, in splendor and mag- 
nificence, until their glory and grandeur seemed to approach the A 
throne of the Infinite. Exhibiting the most wonderful displaysarc. LU seeeAHe 
of intellectual power; and realizing that these powers were eo 
stantly increasing in strength and sweep; grasping and handling 
with ease and elegance the great thoughts of the Mind-World, 
it need not be thought strange that finite wisdom was too blind 
to see, and finite intelligence too narrow and defective to per- 
ceive, whither the unguarded growth and constant development 
of the psychical powers of their being were leading them. Am- 
bition is the frailty of finite beings, however exalted in the scale 
of creation. Dazzled by their grandeur and magnificence, and 
excited by desires which are native to the soul; realizing the 
power and reach of their mighty intellects, and losing sight, for 
the moment, of the true and proper object of admiration, adora, 
tion, and praise, we may imagine that the thought flashed across 
their mind, that their greatness and magnificence entitled them 
to the homage of others. Such a thought was born of ambition 
inrestrained, of innate desires uncontrolled, and disturbed that 
obedience and submission of the soul, alone compatible with true ANon~ suk 
allegiance and homage due the infinite creator. That thought yag) yey) 
was a jar to the spiritual universe, and sent a thrill- of agony 
through the Heart-World; and when the thought assumed the 
life of action, a dark cloud arose on that bright world of glorious 
iri zloom, and dread ov 
that fair realm. ‘That cloud was sin. On its face flashed the 
urid lightnings of God’s wrath, and over its dark folds rolled th 
thunders of his indignation. One sweep of his almighty hand 
cleared the heavens of its presence, and swept it into the regions 


of eternal darkness, leaving heaven as bright and beautiful; as a) 
peaceful and happy, as before. Coys f 

The consequences which followed the transgression of angels Ree 
were fearful and terrible in the extreme. All that makes the ! 


mind joyous and the heart happy; that makes our being enjoya- 
ble; that supplies the soul with all the sourees and means of 
unalloyed and boundless happiness; that secured ineffable bliss 
and glory, was gone at once and forever. All was lost, and _ lost b 
forever. Far away into some remote region of space—into re- tote 
gions of ‘outer darkness,” the sinning angels were driven; flying ae 
from the presence of the insulted Divinity, with furious and defy- a 
ing looks and blaspheming tongues; yet seeking as a refuge the arigihey 
deep gulf of eternal darkness, into which no ray of light will 

ever peer, or whose gloom one ray of hope will ever lighten or 

cheer. There desolation reigns supreme; there memory broods 
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over the past, and fills the soul with thousands of hateful things, 

that bite, and sting, and poison life with the dreadful agonies On 

remorse, and wailing, and unavailing repentance. Despair and 

Lf, : atred alone support life; mountain billows of blasphemies their 

\ oe only comfort; and rage and madness, vain defiance and empty 

/ .; ee threats, are all that make their being tolerable. There remorse 

eternally lashes those frenzied spirits, and woe and misery add 

| their keenest pangs. There all the passions of infuriated beings 

4 ye arn and rage with violence and unbridled fury; passions, the 

| au arent of all agony, distress, and misery; passions which have 

brought desolation on this earth; which have filled the world 

erat: groans and tears and blood; which have wasted households 

with fire and sword; which have stained every page of human 

history with the foulest crimes; which have marred and defaced 

the fairest works of God, and driven paradise from the earth; all 

these passions burn and rage in those regions with the intensest 

fury, making their abode the home of curses, blasphemies, 

hatreds, violence, unrest, and misery, under the weight and op- 

pression ef which only immortal beings could survive. There 

sin bears its ripest fruit; earth sees only its buds and blossoms— 
the gentle wind compared with the sweeping tempest! 

Such a disaster occurring in the universe, followed as it was, 


| es wed such fearful consequences, to the surprise and consternation 
0 £ 5 B , : 

pe the unfallen angels, seeins calculated to call in question either 

igi * the wisdom, the soodness, or power of the Jehovah. If his wzs- 


ol) dom could have devised a universe in which sin cozld not have 

occurred; if his fower could have created intelligent beings 

incapable of sin, then, it is claimed, his goodness is impeached, 

% so uesberause he has not created such a universe, or such beings. If 

; ue ié could not have created zmpeccable beings, then both his wis- 

vl Ato ofA and power are impeached, and infinity must be denied them 
: as a quality. . 

So some men have reasoned in regard to the existence of sin 
among men, and sought to throw all responsibility for the evils 
which sin has wrought in the world on the creator, and free man 

; from all blame and responsibility. 
Anu) A conclusion that attaches any blame to the creator for the 
; existence of sin, in either heaven or earth, is irreverent and illog- 
ical, nicauctioned by enlightened reason, and inconsistent with 
all that we know of God, and of the nature of created beings. 
It is the result of but a partial view of the subject, and can not, 
oreuiei + this reason alone, be correct or just. It considers only the 

n 


nity of God’s attributes, assuming that infinity can do any and 


seonltd) Pie eryniae simply because it is infinite; and wholly ignores the 


: nature of created beings, and the limitations by which a finite 
fe work circumscribes the action of the infinite Worker. The 
¢ impeachment denies to God infinity of attributes, because the 


results do not accord with the deductions of human reason, unen- 
lightened by the works and word of God. If the Jehovah be 


ag + 
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really infinite in all his attributes, as he must be on any hypoth- 
esis which admits or assumes his existence, the conclusion is 
rational and necessary, that he devised and created the best pos- 
sible universe. This being so, we can not for a moment suppose 
that the disaster of sin, which has followed creation, was unseen 
or unexpected by the creator. On the contrary, it must have 
been as fully and as clearly before his mind before he created, as 
the fact was apparent afterwards. Nothing can be a surprise to 
omniscience. All knowledge with Jehovah is present. The 
history of the universe, as now known, was in his mind before 
the first event occurred in time. Nothing has taken him by sur- 
prise. Everything, whether inherent or contingent, necessary 


Att? 
or accidental, was fully and maturely considered by God beforet7 4 dl 


he began his creation; so that, being infinite in knowledge, wis- 


dom, power, and goodness, these attributes demanded and re- ‘ 


quired that what he proposed to do, should be the best that 
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could be done. He saw sin arise and sweep ruin through hisg uy) bewuig 


fair work. He saw at the beginning all that sin has done and 
will have done in the end; and we may well conceive that the 
greatness, extent, and magnitude of the disaster would have 
caused him to pause and consider whether it were better, under 
such circumstances, and with such certain results, to create or 
forbear. Wath the history of Time before him, he proceeded to 
create, and the universe as it is, came into being. 

The occurrence and consequences of sin, we afhrm, were 
wholly unavoidable; that it was impossible for God to create a uni- 
verse in which the disaster of sin was not possible of occurrence; 
and in affirming this, we impeach no attribute of his being. We 
do not impeach his power when we say that Ommnipotence can 
not be exhausted on a finite object, nor his omniscience, when we 
say that it knows not how to make an ¢zfintte creature. God 
can not do a self-contradictory thing, and this absurdity might 
reasonably have been charged upon him, had he attempted an 
impeccable intelligent being. Self-contradictory things are im- 

ossible by nature, which nature was first imposed on them by 
God himself; and could he do such an absurd thing, he would 
contradict himself, a thing simply impossible. Therefore, in 
affirming some things as impossible with God, we afhrm no more 
than what is true and necessary." 

These impossibilities are imposed on God by the limitations 
which inhere in created beings. Finiteness limits the exercise 
of infinite powers; and the impossibility on the part of God is to 
be wholly ascribed to the finiteness of the creature, which is its 
jature, and without which it could not be what it is, 

No created being can be absolutely perfect. This is found 
only in the Infinite. Their whole being is projected on a finite 
scale, and hence imperfection zzheres in them. Jere lies the 
capability of their nature to err. In their finiteness inheres their 

1 Charnock on the Attributes, pp. 26, 27. 
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peccability. They could not have been created void of this in- 
herent possibility.) Hence, their whole nature is necessarily and 
f unavoidably peccable.? So the alternative was, the creation of a 
| / peccable being, or no creation; and if there were no creation, 
| “) the existence of the Infinite Jehovah would have been without 
|_purpose or meaning. 
j ' Because of this peccability of nature, all finite intelligent be- 
/ ings were placed under law,—under the expressed will of the 
AA. ee creator, and the moral influences of association with him, as the 
Ayre n,,best means of rendering this peccability virtually nugatory; as 
Gud) an opposing ‘power from without to” control the power within, 
Sp by keeping it dormant, or restraining it fully, should it be 
OP , - awakened to consciousness. This being true, the real and true 
uestion involved in the creation of rational peccable beings is, 
‘Are the means appropriate and sufficient for the end in view, so 
that what was a constitutional and an inherent defect, might be 
ully supplemented from without ? 
The function of law in this direction is to direct or to restrain. 
Direction implies ignorance, and restraint implies at least the 
possibility of wrong action. Law also permits and prohibits; 
and were there no possibility of wrong-ddmg, there would be 
nothing to permit or prohibit. Hence, law clearly implies and 
assumes the possibility of wrong-doing, or a peccable nature in 
rational creatures. That angels were under law needs no proof 
| Y or argument; their punishment demonstrates this. 
| £ ecko We can not suppose that such a heinous and disastrous evil 
| a yy?) as sin has proved itself to be, would have been permitted to 
| PILL occur, if it’could have been prevented. All our conceptions and 
| 


fe knowledge of the character of God forbid the thought. It is 
| dishonoring to God to suppose that sin was and is permitted in 
| order to exhibit his character more fully and resplendently; that 
tee progr can ‘do evil that good may come;” that the glory and great- 
i 5 , mess of his character needed this dark back-ground to exhibit his 
| fae erfections to a better effect. Such a thought is not simply 
eratireY ‘e¢-cirreverent, but blasphemous. Could he have created impeccable 
| @ pd dttorvofational beings, such as men and angels, all that we know or 
Bye Laer vay can conceive of his character assures he would have done so. 
Wiha ds av, But sin, though foreseen, was not permttied. The power to 
| tho lt sin inheres in the nature of the creature; and this power being 
ize natural or constitutional, its exercise depends on the will of the 
Py oo eing in whom the power inheres, and on no other. The act of 
n intelligent being is the act of that being’s w7l/, which is self- 
determining, and is-no more the act of God than of another being 
like itself; and God exercises no more direct or arbitrary power 
to prevent sin in such a creature than one creature does with an- 
| other. It is the nature of will to determine its own acts: and it is 
just as sovereign in the creature as in the creator. This is the 


_ | Nature and the Supernatural, pp. 92,93. ”Charnock on the Attributes, 
p. 321; Nature and the Supernatural, p. 96. 


potential attribute of all rational beings, without which they 

would be mere passive machines, wholly subject to the law of : 

cause and effect, and could no more be the author of their own 

acts than dead matter could be capable of intelligent action. Ayo A 

When, therefore, God made rational beings he made them capa- \yy, aZE’ 

ble of determining their own actions, and placed them in the 244 ar/ VU 

domain of reason, and under the influence of psychical powers, 4 Wea 

where they were beyond his direct power and control, and sub/#tA 

ject to him only through the act of their self-determining willy Mage 

Hence, such beings sin, if they sin at all, not by God’s permission, 7-7/7, pref lave 

but by the choice of their own will. These truths lie at the foun-,, | A py) 

dation of God’s government over rational beings, and of theif / . 
While God does not fermit sin for the reasons above stated, : “a 

neither does he prevent it by the exercise of his physical or arbi- 

trary power for the same reasons. Yet he has done all in hj 

psychical powers of his being to prevent it, which alone wa 

capable of effecting any good results, and if these failed, theAetzerss Yee 

failure can not be attributed to him or the powers exercised; but #-c€@¢, oe 

' 


responsibility. y 

power to prevent it, and this fact discharges him from all blameg/7 — 

for, or complicity with, its existence. He has exerted all th s sey. 
q a 


to the perverse will of the creature. It may seem strange to the 
unreflecting, that will possesses such power; but the existence 


of sin proves, beyond all gain-saying, that it has, and the fact yy, 


should startle every human being. While such remains the na- 

ture of created beings, the occurrence of sin lies beyond the Sf, y Jone, 

power of God to prevent it, except by those means which he has eri ov ae 

used to prevent it. In employing these psychical forces, he dids 4, Asy 

all that was possible for him to do; and if the means fail, he can By, 

not be charged with its occurrence or blamed for holding the ie 

sinner responsible, and punishing him for the sin. arte 
Sin deserves punishment, and every principle of the govelneg. 2, Io 

ment of God demands that it shall be punished, because of its opt Ly Such 

nature and consequences; and if angels or men become involved yy} guy le WZ) 

in it, the same principles demand that they shall be punished. 7, y wn”, 

If God were in any way responsible for the existence and conse- 

quences of sin, then it might be claimed that he could not con- 

sistently punish rational beings involved in it; but since he is 

not responsible, he not only may, but certainly must and will, ’ 


4 

punish transgressors. An act, whether sinful or unsinful, is the Sw Mell, 
action of a self-determining being—the action of a being who is 
the sovereign of his own determinations, for which no other bey) poet Za 
being, whether creator or creature, can, in the nature of ne Lote \L b 
be held in any way responsible; otherwise the act could not be . is a 
considered the action of a self-determining being, but that of ee, OLA ow 

SA fr X 


superior; and this would destroy all self-action. But since the 


act of a rational being is wholly self-determined, the actor must, fy, eo) ¢ a&/ 
in the nature of things, be held responsible, and, consequently, ae 

: MW 
punishable. f 
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| Dye oslo st for which rational beings are punishable, is not a zadzre, 
but an ac/. These two things are as different as any two things 
can well be, and have different authors. Of the nature of rational 
Aol reings God is the author; and were their nature the same as that 
g aap reine: we ascribe to inert matter, he would be responsible for all 
ee, the consequences of that nature. Of the action of a rational be- 
jng, that being is the sole author. His nature, peccable though it 


| 
Peale is not the author; but himself—the self. acting Ego, whose 
ete ) the immediate author of the action, is wholly tree and unde- 
termined. Sin, therefore, has its potential origin in the will of 
inite beings. 
“A being of infinite attributes, as the Deity is, can not be re- 
garded as having a peccable nature, simply because he is infinite. 
Infinite in all his attributes, he must be perfect in nature and 
character, and consequently beyond and above ‘the range and 
power of influences which can or may determine action. His 
will is supremely free and determinative; and he being infinitely 
{ wise and good, the determinations of his will are always and of 
necessity right. 
This is not the case with finite rational beings. They are sub- 
jects of influences which may degrade or “elevate; retard or 
i accelerate their growth. nae are essentially and necessarily pro- 
i gressive in their nature.’ |They are, therefore, mutable, and if 
mutable, then wzstable, and ultimately peccable. ) Finite wisdom 
and knowledge must hesitate under the pressure of perplexing 
questions, and out of hesitation may come the wrong choice, 
though honest, earnest, and sincere. 


Besides, those beings have powers and desires which are in- 
| herent in their nature, and inseparable from their being. On 
| these, influences exert their legitimate force, and produce their 
| natural results. One power may be incre eased by these, while 
| others lie dormant, because not excited to action. So with de- 
I sires—some are active and some are dormant, because of the 
presence or absence of influences capable of arousing them to 
activity, and increasing their strength, and confirming the growth 
consequent on their activity. While any power or desire is ac- 


Bes tive, the being is under its influence more or less, unless its reason 
j JA and will wholly resist. The willis master of every power and 
td every desire; so that, after all, z¢s chotce is the action of the being, | 


whether good or bad. The actual existence of sin, therefore, de- / 
pends on he choice or determination of the will, ane not really 
i of on either the nature of finite beings, or the character and strength 
yes weakness of the influences operating on them; for the will 
“can keep down the peccable nature, and resist ‘all influences 
dreirL) whatsoever, and thus assert its majesty and divinity. The positive 
power of resistance and determination must certainly be greater 
i than any negative weakness that may spring from a peccable na- 
ture, or finiteness of its powers. 


1 Charnock on the Attributes, p. 321. 
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In the creation of such beings as these, partaking so much of oe ya 

his own nature, peccable though they are, God is far more hon- o 
ored and glorified, and derives far more pleasure than if he had i p. 
created only material objects and irrational creatures. Hencey 
when he contemplated the creation of the universe, and clearly. C72 ate 
saw the end and consequences even before the beginning, he, ae wn 
nevertheless, “ preferred to create powers, and not things only; heb 
because he loves character, and apart from this, cares not for all™ Pe 
the mere things that can be piled in the infinitude of space itself, (pg fiaV 
even though they be diamonds; because, in bestowing on a crea- | ~— jevov~ 
ture the perilous capacity of character, he bestowed the highest Oe 

possibility of wealth and glory; a capacity to_know, to love, to Lope y 

enjoy, to be consciously great, and blessed in the participation of an Ss 
——his-own divinity and character. For if all the orbs of heaven 

were so many solid Kohinoors, glittering eternally in the See 

what were they, either to themselves or to him: or if they should Povo) 
roll eternally undisturbed in the balance of their attractions, what PX 

are they to each other? Is it any impeachment of God that he 

did not care to reign over an empire of stones? If he has delib- 

erately chosen a kind of empire not ruled by force; if he has 

deliberately set his children beyond that kind of control, that 
they may be governed by truth, reason, love, want, fear, and the 
like, acting through their consent; if we find them able to act 
even against the will of God, as stones and vegetable can not, 
what more is necessary to vindicate his goodness, than to suggest 
that he has given them, possibly, a capacity to break allegiance 
in order that there may be meaning and glory in allegiance when 

they choose it?” * 

As character is a higher and a more glorious thing than 
property of matter; as spirit-power is more resplendent in its 
phenomena than physical force, and yields a greater wealth of \ 
honor and glory to the creator; so God preferred to create intel- \ 
ligent beings, and not merely vast and numerous worlds of inert, | 
lifeless matter. And since the capacity of wrong-doing is inher- | 
ent in the nature of such beings, their creation brought with it | 

the possibility of sin in the universe; so that the alternative was | 
the creation of matter only, with none of that wealth of glory | 
that arises and flows from the powers of rational beings; or the | 
creation of intelligent beings with the contingencies and possi- 
bilities inseparable from their existence. 

But we have already said, the power to sin, or a peccadle na- 
ture is not sin. Sin is an act of the will in contravention of sen 
law, or known moral principle. “I would not have known,” 
says the apostle Paul, “that lust was sinful, ifthe law had not / 
said, ‘Thou shalt not lust.’”? It requires law, which, in its broad- 
est and simplest sense, is simply the will of God, to make an act 
sinful; and an act of the will of the subject to make the con- 
ception of sin, a fact. We are created capable of committing 


1 Nature and the Supernatural, p. 96. 2Rom. 7: 7. 
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murder; but the crime does not stain the soul until the act is 
committed in thought or act; and the act is not committed until 
the will acts. 

The fact that created beings have an inherent, organic, or con- 
stitutional power—the Will—which is capable of determining, 
and which does actually determine, acting independently of, and 
contrary to influences which may and can legitimately affect it, 
and in some sense and degree determine its choice, removes the 
Will completely from the domain of cause and effect, the world 
of physical nature, whose forces acting on dead matter,—unre- 
sisting, passive matter,—present us with unavoidable effects of 
causes operating. The will is not such an object as matter, pas- 
sive and unresisting; nor do rational influences, in operating on 
it, present us with unvarying results. The powers which act on 
the will, such as reasons, motives, considerations, and such like, 
may or may not be followed by the natural and expected results; 
because the will may, and sometimes does, act contrary to, and 
irrespective of, them. This is not only true of angels and men, 
but of the higher grades of animals below man. It is true of all 
beings that act under the sway of a will, and to the extent of 
their action under it. 

eings who are thus capable of determining their choice, and 


nad ‘who are sovereigns of their actions, must, in the very nature of 
oD ? 5) 


| 


e case, be held responsible for the choice they may make, or 

re act they may do, if there be such a thing as a wrong choice, 
and a wrong action. The will can plead no excuse based on the 
finiteness of its nature, or the peccability of its being. If the 
will has weakness, it has also strength. If it should plead in 
excuse the weakness of its powers in yielding to temptation, it 
could not deny the fact that it can, and sometimes does, resist 
pines ces which urge its obedience. Hence, if it plead its weak- 


,/ ness to fall, it can not deny that it also has the power to stand. 


So long as it manifests the power to resist good influences, it can 
not plead its weakness in extenuation of its sin in yielding to 
\. bad ones. 

Such being the nature of rational beings, such as men and an- 
gels, the existence of sin, with its sad and terrible consequences 
among these beings, can not be attributed to God in any way, or 
to any extent that will implicate him in so fearful a contingency 
as sin has been shown to be. 

The universe having been created, and the glory of the Infinite 
Creator been made unspeakably resplendent by such mighty be- 
ings as angels truly are, ages must have rolled away before an 
Adversary could have arisen from those glorious ranks, and 
boldly and defiantly thrown himself against the authority and 
majesty of God. How long Satan was conceiving and maturing 
his rebellion; how long in bringing himself up to the mighty and 
daring deed, we can not even conjecture; but all that time the 
eye of the infinite Jehovah was upon him; and when the stand-~ 
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ard of revolt was raised, every interest of his government, and 
the well-being of the universe, demanded a punishment swift, 
terrible, and irrevocable; and, hence, all were rapidly hurried 
away into “outer darkness,” far remote from those “blest scenes 
of permanent delight,” now lost to them forever. ‘= 

An event so startling and so amazing was enough to confuse 
and confound even celestial minds, and “serkd a thrill of terror and 
agony through every heart. They could but ask themselves, 
what all this meant? They could not answer, and no response 
came from the throne; and they could only gaze, and wonder, 
and ponder over an event so thrilling, so terrible, and so disas- 
trous. —_ 

Eternity alone can return a full response, and develop fully the 
nature, tendency, and consequences of that which brought such 
ruin and disaster to intelligent, glorious, and wonderful beings, 
and cast on the fair face of the universe so dark and so dismal 
a cloud. 

-In the consequences which overtook the disobedient angels, 
the transgression of law, or sin, is shown to be the most serious 
and calamitous event that can befall intelligent beings. — Its 
history has shown it to be an evil which will undermine all gov- 
ernment, disrupt and confound all order, and annihilate all that is 
beautiful, glorious, and happy in the wide range of rational be- 
ing. Like a destructive ferment, it works and consumes, ruins 
and destroys, all it touches; ever consuming, but never con- 
sumed; the gnawing worm that dies not, and the fire that is 
never quenched. 

An event so momentous and calamitous, so strange and terri- 
ble as were the irruption of sin and its punishment, seems well 
calculated to start questions and excite reflections bearing on the 
character and government of God as involved in the catastrophe. 
The finite mind can not see an event in all its bearings and con- 
sequences, and much less an event so great as this; and in its 
darkness and ignorance inquiries naturally arise, which seek light, 
knowledge, and satisfaction. The desire for such knowledge can 
hardly be regarded as offensive to God, since it is his pleasure to 
unfold himself in all his divine majesty and glory to his rational 
creatures, that he may be honored by ‘them, ae they made hap- 
py by their knowledge and service of him. 

If the irruption of sin and its terrible punishment did excite 
any reflections in the minds of those who still maintained their 
allegiance, and did ask some wherefore for what had occured ; if 
aco event started any difficulty in their minds of which they 
sincerely and reverently desired a solution; and if God regarded 
the state of their minds with any consideration, then it is appa- 

rent that this terrible calamity was but the threshold of another 

and a greater work—the reason and necessity of a work greater 
than that of creation itself; a work that would still further unfold 
the attributes of Jehovah, and present him in a still more glorious 
attitude before his intelligent creatures. 


i 2 


a 
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The justification of character is a work far more difficult of 
accomplishment than the creation of worlds, since the field of its 
operations is the mind and will of rational beings, where effects 
do not invariably follow legitimate and efficient causes; and since 
character is connected with, and flows from, the harmonious 
play of seemingly conflicting attributes in the Deity. This justi- 
fication calls into exercise attributes of God, which were not 
displayed in creation, though connected with it, and calls for the 
reconciliation of apparently conflicting attributes, and adjustment 
of claims on the part of these attributes, which seems to finite 
minds difficult of execution. 

Assuming as natural and extremely probable that an interest 
was kindled in the minds of the obedient angels by the catastro- 
phe which had overtaken the others; and that that interest looked 
to some satisfactory solution of the difficulties which the event 
had occasioned in their minds, involving the character of God as 

: a wise, benevolent, and just creator, we make the lapse and pun- 
80 ishment of angels the initial point of a work complicated in the 
extreme, and seemingly incapable of execution; a work that 


| “engl ‘ would embody and develop the weightiest argument ever pre- 


ry OAR ted before the intelligent universe. 
| ie This work embraces all that has taken place in the counsels of 
| \ ge God since that terrible day; and the argument demanded the cre- 


yee, qu ons) ation of this mundane system, with man at its head, though last 
in appearance. This great work and argument is the solution of 
the problem which the occurrence of sin has raised; a problem 
that could find no solution among angels, and hence required a 
new creation. 

But it may be asked, Why could not the solution have been 
made with angels? Why could not a Remedial System have 
been instituted for them, and not have required a new creation? 

That a Remedial System has not been provided for angels, and 
never will, the scriptures of divine truth make positively certain, 
For this distinction between angels and men, important in the 
extreme, there must be some wise and substantial reason; for 
there is no reason to suppose that he loves angels less than he 
loves men. The reason does not lie in any such direction. The 
distinction has its foundation and reason in impossibility; and 
the impossibility arises from the wide and essential difference 
between the nature of men and angels; a difference inherent in, 
and growing out of, their different modes of creation. This 
difference is found in the fact that angels were created by indi- 
viduals, each being the creation of a separate creative act, the 
same in all cases. On the contrary, men are created (except the 
first pair) by a system of reproduction, a secondary or demiur- 
gic mode of creation, by which individuals from one pair are 
indefinitely multiplied. This system of creation gives rise to the 
relations which belong to human society, and to the influences 
which accompany and are incident thereto. Hence, men appear 
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in all stages of physical and mental development and decay, and 
subject to influences that are peculiar and incident to every age, 
condition, and circumstance in life. On the contrary, angels 
were all created fully developed individuals, with manhood 
minds and strong wills, and surrounded by all that was capable 
of strengthening and calculated to strengthen and confirm them 
in the uprightness in which they were placed by creation. But 
not so with man. He begins life a helpless creature, without 
strength of body or mind, and matures gradually and slowly, 
surrounded by influences which may retard or divert and pre- 
vent his normal growth in the direction begun and contemplated 
by his creation; under “tutors and governors,” until the majority 
of his mind, which guides may be indifferent to, or negligent of, 
the grave and important charge committed to their hands, through 
which indifference and negligence he may be exposed to evil 
influences, for which he is in no way responsible, and thus, be- 
fore he becomes the full master of himself, he is contaminated 
with sin, and exposed to its consequences. Such condition and 
circumstances plead loudly for mercy, and the pleading cry is 
heard. m 
But what bearing has the Remedial System on the solution of 
the problem of sin, and what part does it play in the solution? Vf LULA 
The particular and important fact which this system is design- —~ 
ed to make stand out clearly and conspicuously, is, that the 
whole question of sin, as regards its occurrence and treatment, 
turns upon, and depends on, the act of a sovereign will, whose 
choice is its own, and not another’s; that transgression or obe- 
dience, or sin or allegiance, is the act of an intelligent being who 
is master of his own choice through the sovereignty of his will, 
and which is not to be ascribed to the will or power of another. 
It shows to the universe that, when pardon is offered to the con- 
demned, this great boon is accepted or rejected by the will of the 
offender; and it can not be determined beforehand what recep- 
tion the good news will meet with, since w7z// does not belong 
to the domain of cause and effect, and is not subject to causative 
influences as dead matter is.. These statements are confirmed by 
the actual working of the Remedial System; by actual facts in 
the history of God’s dealings with men. A case in point we have 
in God’s commands to the prophet Ezekiel when he was sent to 
the people of Israel: “And he said to me, son of man, I send 
thee to the children of Israel, to a rebellious nation, that hath re- 
belled against me; * * * for they are impudent children and 
stiff-hearted. I do send thee unto them; and thou shalt say unto 
them. Thus saith the Lord God. And they whether they will 
hear, or whether they will forbear (for they are a rebellious house) 
yet shall know that there hath been a prophet among them.” * thus 
proving that obedience or disobedience is the act of the will, and 
has no connection, as cause and effect, with the zature of the 


Ezek. iii: 3-5. 
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creature of which God is the author. Hence, though finite be- 
ings are capable of sinning, yet actual sin finds its origin in the 
choice of the will. 

Why the w7z/Z sins in any case is as inexplicable as how the 
will acts; but it is sufficient to know that in the nature of rational 
beings, there is the power to stand as well as the power to fall; 
and the motives and considerations which are presented to main- 
tain allegiance are certainly as numerous and as strong as can be 
any temptation to break allegiance. This is even true of ‘men, 
growing up from the helpless and unconscious state of childhood 
to manhood and mental maturity, exposed to sinful influences 
during every stage of their mental development; and much more 
was it true of angels whose relations and circumstances were so 
different. Hence, if hearkening and allegiance are reasonably 
expected of men, much more ought they to have been expected 
of angels. 

There is no justifiable excuse, therefore, which rational beings 
can give for their sinning; and hence they deserve, and will meet 
with proper and merited punishment, without reflecting, in the 
least, upon the creator for making them peccable beings. - 
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(CIBUNIPIN DR INOL, 
THE CREATION: 6 koopos. 
Sec. 1. THE INoRGANIC WORLD. 


The triune being of man which gives rise to his complicated 
relation with the universe, is the connecting link between the spirit 
realm and this organic system, uniting this world with the unseen 
as the two grand divisions of the created universe. In addition 
to this, certain events in the history of these two empires of sen- 
tient beings still more clearly show the logical connection and 
bearing which the one has with and upon the other. These 
events were the irruption of sin among angels and men, and the 
treatment which was pursued towards each, the one punished 
without mercy and hope, the other granted a remedial system. 

That the treatment of sin through the Remedial System has a 
bearing on the question of sin among angels; that the manage- 
ment of this great evil through an atonement, is really and truly 
a complete and satisfactory solution of the problem of sin in the 
abstract—as related to both men and angels, is the almost posi- 
tive and emphatic declaration of the inspired apostle, when 
speaking on this subject. Regarding the Remedial Sy stem as 
having an important connection with, and a bearing, in the pur- 
poses of God, on the occurrence of sin among angels, he alludes 
to the connection which the Atonement has with the Princi- 
palities and Powers in the heavens, in the following eloquent 
and glowing statement: “To me who am the least of all the 
saints is this grace given, that I should preach among the Gen- 
tiles the unsearchable riches of Christ, and to make all men see 
what is the fellowship of the mystery which from the beginning 
of the world hath been hid in God who created all things by 
Jesus Christ: ¢o the intent (v.8) that now unto the Principalities 
and Powers in heavenly places (Col. 1:16) might be made 
known by the church the manifold wisdom of God, according to 
the eternal purpose which he purposed in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” } 

A logical connection obtaining between the eruption of sin in 
the heavens, and the Remedial System in this world, and the 
latter following the former in the order of time, it is fair to pre- 
sume that the occurrence of sin among angels was the logical 
cause of the purpose to establish a Remedial System for men, 
and this the necessary cause of the creation of this world with 
all that belongs to it, both celestial and terrestrial; for, without 
man, the Remedial System could have no existence, and without 


1 Eph. 3: 8-11. Tet 112) 
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the material and organic worlds man could not exist. There is, 

therefore, a logical and necessary connection between the occur- 
\ rence of sin among angels and the creation of the material 
\ and organic worlds. 

“The reason of this connection has its foundation in the fact 
“that the occurrence of sin and the terrible disaster which it 
brought on angels, gave rise to a problem the importance, gran- 
deur, and magnitude of which have no parallel in all the domain 
of God, which problem, finding no possible solution among angels, 
| made absolutely necessary the creation of another order of spirit- 
| . beings, whose nature and condition under sin would allow a Re- 

medial System, and afford the necessary data for the solution of 
the problem. 
The nature of this new order of spirit-beings allied them, on 
Jone side of their being, to the angels among w thom sin had origi- 
nated, and on the other, to the material and organic worlds of 
which they were, as to their organism, a part, and out of which 

} arose their peculiar condition under sin. It was essentially 
necessary that they should be so closely allied to angels as to be 
vir tually the same as to their sfzrz/, in order that every circum- 
stance and condition necessary to the solution might be present, 
so that the solution, effected through the new order of beings, 
might be regarded as a true and satisfactory determination of the 
question as it pertained to angels. 

It was equally necessary, on the other hand, that the new order 
of beings should differ from angels in such respect as to permit 
the necessary conditions to exist, on which should be grounded 
the possibility of a Remedial System. This difference is found 
in the peculiarities of their being, which connect them with the 
material and organic worlds, and constitute them a new-order of 
beings. This difference is seen to exist in the fact that men, after 
the first pair, are derived beings; that they are thence created, or 
numerically increased, by a system of derivation or reproduction; 
whereas angels were created as individuals, each being the crea- 
tion of a separate and distinct act of the creator, To this nature 
of man the existence of the material and organic worlds was 
essentially and absolutely necessary. 

The magnitude and importance of the object proposed are 
measured by the means employed to accomplish it. The concep- 
tion of man involved the conception and creation of the entire 
material universe, and the complicated and diversified organic 
system belonging to this world. The creation of these with man 
as their reason and end, was a work of great magnitude, and a 
grander display of wisdom and knowledge, than the creation of 
all that had preceded them; for here are diversities, complica- 
tions, relations, connections, and compensations in the midst of 
unity and system, which seem to tax even the Infinite Mind to 
adjust, reconcile, and balance into the uniqueness of order, 
beauty, and perfection. 
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The extent of the material universe is beyond the knowledge 
of man. His powerful telescopes have penetrated far into the 
depths of space, and as far as his vision has been extended by 
this means, worlds are found to exist. Beyond the limits of his 
telescopic vision, space may be as fully studded with suns and 
planets as it is within, the light of some of which may yet come 
into the field of telescopic or natural vision. As far as man sees 
now the extent and magnitude of the material universe are vast 
in the extreme. If, then, all these were necessary to the exist- 
ence of man, great and grand, and glorious must he be, or the 
purposes of God which are to be accomplished through him. 

This earth is but a speck in the immensity of the material uni- 
verse. ‘The matter in it is too slight as to quantity to bear any 
comparison to the great mass created; yet the drama acted on it 
aggrandizes it even beyond this immensity. To this it owes all 
its importance; and this justifies the creation of all that is neces- 
sary to its existence, and that of the living forms belonging to it, 
whose well-being depends in no small degree upon the influence 
which other heavenly bodies exert upon the earth, through light 
and heat. Without the light of the sun, the centre of the plane- 
tary system to which the earth belongs, no living thing could 
exist; and in point of fact no living thing was created until the 
earth enjoyed the light and heat of that central luminary. 

The revelations of science make it almost positively certain 
that this earth has been developed from a state of chaos to the 
order, symmetry, and perfection of the present physical world, 
which make it a fit abode for the highest forms of life. There 
was a period in its history when no living creature existed on it; 
when it was “without form and void,” and darkness brooded 
over its dark and turbulent waters; when the light of the sun 
was shut out by the thick clouds of vapor that arose from its 
surface by the force of heat within. There was a time, too, when 
it emerged from this darkness, and kissed the light of sun and 
moon and stars, and rejoiced in the beauty of grass and herb and 
tree; when it felt for the first time the motion-thrill of living 
forms coursing through its waters, and bounding over its surface, 
and entered upon the career that marks it out as the true and 
only living centre of the vast universe of which it is, physically, 
so small a part. 

Its history is replete with interest and wonder; full of type and 
prophecy. All along the shores of Time, and through every pe- 
riod of its long history—periods measured by almost innumerable 
ages — lie the wrecks of once living and populous worlds, whose 
remains mark the eras of its history, and the stages of growth 
through which the material and organic worlds have come up 
from the long past beginning, (which seems, from its remoteness, 
to sink back into eternity,) to the present, which witnesses the 
close of creation, and opens the way for the Great Drama. ‘“ For 
this earth rose from chaos; man from earth,” the greatness and 
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grandeur of whose being are seen in the vast preparations that 
were made for his advent. The earth, therefore, is hoary with 
age. Its life is measured, not by years, nor by centuries, but by 
periods, whose vast length surpasses computation. Antiquity is 
written on its smoothest feature; the deep furrows speak the 
language of eternity:— 


“Eternity hath snowed its years upon her, 
And the white winter of her age has come.” 


If the theory that supposes that the earth was once in a fluid 
state be true, (and there are many reasons for believing that it is, ) 
the creation of the earth must be placed very remotely in the 
past, in order to give the necessary time for the changes, which 
the earth has undergone, to have taken place. It is quite proba- 
ble that matter was “created in its elementary form, and that the 
multitudinous and multifarious compounds of matter , Which have 
since existed on the earth, are the results of the affinities and 
attractions with which the elements were endowed at the time 
of their creation. 

The world beginning in such a crude and chaotic state, it was 
long before the action and play of the physical forces had wrought 
ther necessary changes and conditions in the matter of its surface, 
which would fit it for the abode of living beings, even of the 
lowest forms. In point of fact such was the c case; for the earth 
had reached that condition in which the vapor in the atmosphere, 
that enveloped the earth in total darkness, was precipitated in 
the form of water, before any living creature was made. This 
period was too remote to be computed, or even approximated, 
by man. 

The history of the earth, as revealed by geology, shows many 
changes and. revolutions in the condition of its surface. Conti- 
nents have been worn away by the restless waters of the ocean, 
and ocean beds upheaved by forces confined beneath the surface, 
and made continents. These in turn have been carried away, or 
depressed below the waters, and sea and land have again and 
again changed their position. Thus have air and water, and 
heat and frost comminuted the adamant rock, and made the soil 
of the earth. Thus has the earth, from age to age, been gradu- 
ally made fit for life. The physical forces of nature, with the 
aid which plants and animals have afforded, have worked and 
wrought to the present hour, and effected changes which gradu- 
ally brought the earth into a more perfect condition, the great 
changes being marked by the creation of advancing grades of 
animals and plants. The successive creations, which constitute 
great eras in the earth’s history, extend over a vast period of time, 
and give an age even to the organic world, which baffles the 
powers of man to compute in years. Add to this the ages re- 
quired for the earth to cool from its fluid state to that when all 
the water would lie on its surface, and we have an age for the 
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earth and material universe, which is not exceeded in compari- 
son by its immensity of extent. 


Section II. 
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Up to the time when living forms were brought on the earth, 
the physical forces of the inorganic world were alone sufficient 
to effect the changes and conditions in the earth’s surface neces- 

sary to the existence and well-being of living creatures. They 
were sufficient to break down, comminute, and pulverize the 
huge igneous rocks, and distribute the dust over the surface of 
the globe, and prepare the way for the vegetable world, whose 
living forms, in time, became the support of the animal. Physi- 
cal agents and forces find their true field in the physical world; 
but they are not without some influence on the organic. 

This influence is limited, and extends not to the production of 
living forms. Life is a power unknown to the inorganic world; 
is not one of its forces. It is a power above and beyond these, 
and categorically distinct from them. While living forms are of 
this world, yet its forces have not created them. These are as 
truly a creation as matter itself; and physical forces have as much 
power to create matter as they have to create the organisms of 
life; forms that exhibit phenomena that are kindred to the realm 
of spirit. 

The theory that organized beings owe their existence to the 
action and play of physical agents; that “they originated spon- 
taneously by the immediate agency of phy sical forces, and have 
become successively more and more diversified by changes pro- 
duced gradually upon them by these same forces;” that “by 
multiplication and intensifying of individual differences, and the 
projection of these upon the branching lines of the courses of 
development from a lower to a higher life, the diverse and 
successively more elevated types of “each erand division have 
originated upon this globe,”? is one of the strangest conceits that 
learned men have ever seriously advocated.” These theories as- 
cribe the existence of organized beings to the force and action of 
what they call daw, which is the action of physical forces in pro- 
ducing a living organism, and the co-action of the organic forces 
developed by the organism, acting in accordance with the nature 
and force impressed « on them by hat, we are not definitely and 


1Mind in Nature, p. 279. 
2 This theory has been most vigorously assailed and most successfully re- 
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positively told If matter be eternal, (which seems to be their 
supposition), and the laws which pertain to it be connate with 
it, then, indeed, is all agency of a spiritual and divine character 
denied to the origin of the organic world, and Zfe is without 
distinction from physical force, and the world without an intelli- 
gent creator. Mind itself must originate from the play of physical 
agents on dead and inert matter. And even more absurd than 
this; man’s sfzrz7¢ must own the parentage of heat and light, of 
chemical affinity, electricity, and magnetism, and confine its aspi- 
rations and hopes to the field bounded by the material and 
organic worlds. Mind in animals belongs to their organism. Its 
degree of development depends on the grade of development of 
the organism; and seems as much a part of the organism as the 
vital and chemical forces concerned in its functions. But since 
psychical phenomena are so clearly and categorically distinct 
from the phenomena of physical forces, we must conclude that 
the psychical agent, whatever it may be, is not identical with the 
physical. Psychical phenomena are never witnessed except in 
a living, sentient being, one capable of thought, and possessing a 
will; and sucha being must be impossible to physical forces, 
since in their own field of operation they have not, in all the long 
ages of the world, presented one single phenomenon of mind. 
But it will be hereafter shown that the agent to which living 
organisms are to be ascribed, has exhibited psychical phenomena 
in other departments of the universe; and this fact separates it, 
toto coedo, in nature and phenomena, from physical forces. 

We meet with organic bodies of three distinct forms, whose 
origin, direct or remote, is to be ascribed to the same agent; the 
first of which, in the order of time, is the living organism itself, 
which is the parent of all the individuals of its species; the 
second, organized substances which are the products of the 
living organism, and wholly destitute of the power of repro- 
duction; and the third, are bodies of an organic nature and 
origin, but the results of changes which take place in the other 
two classes. Thus we have, as belonging to the second class, 
starch, cellulose, sugar, albumen, and fibrin; acids and alkaloids, 
and neutral bodies. -These are the products of the living organ- 
ism, but are themselves destitute of life. Among the third class 
we have the secondary organic compounds, the result of changes 
effected in the compounds, as the various alcohols, ethers, acids, 
and neutral bodies without number. These are the result of 
natural decay, or the action of other substances, organic and inor- 
ganic, upon them. This last class is within the power of the 
chemist to produce, and they have been produced in the labra- 
tory to an indefinite extent. But it is of the first only that we 
predicate creation. The living, self-perpetuating organism is the 
living creature, which no power but the divine can originate. 
We may grant that the chemist may make starch or sugar, and 
may, in some cases, combine the inorganic elements, so as to form 
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a body of the third class, and by means of it, a body of the 
second; but there his power is stayed. He can not make a living 
organism. The germinative cells, from which the living creature 
grows to maturity, and which reproduces themselves in the living 
organism into which they mature, are wholly beyond the field of 
the chemist’s operations; much more the matured being, in whose 
organism these germinative cells are reproduced. 

There is one marked distinction between the action of the life- 
principle (whatever it may be) and the action of physical agents. 
This distinction is that of growth. It is the nature of living or- 
ganisms to grow. There is no sucha thing in the inorganic 
world. A creation and aggregation of matter are not processes 
of growth. There is no assimilation from without, nor disinte- 
gration from within, in crystals, salts, or gases. The distinction 
between growth and aggregation is the distinction between the 
power we call life, and physical agents, and this is as broad as 
life and death. 

The vital force is the immediate agent concerned in the process 
of growth; but it is only the product of the living organism. It 
is not the originator of the organism. Its relation to the organic 
world is analogous to the relation of physical force to the inor- 
ganic world; the force that is concerned in vital operations as the 
physical force in physical changes. It is the force or power of 
organic matter, as the physical force is the power of inorganic 
matter; and hence, being a creature, can not be a creator or orig- 
inator. 

That the vital force is categorically distinct from the physical, 
is proved by the fact that its action is upward, as in growth, 
while the action of physical agents is downward, as in the decay 
of organic matter, when separated from the living organism. If, 
then, the active, building force of the living organism is categor- 
ically distinct from the physical (which can, in no case, produce 
this phenomenon of vitality), then is it certain and true that the 
physical force is not the author of the vital, and @ fortéorz, not 
of the living organism. 

But there are yet other phenomena of the living organism, 
which increase the weight of testimony against the theory i in 
question. The phenomena of growth and Teproduction belong 
alike to all grades of living organisms, but among the higher, os 
conspicuously i in the highest, we have psychical ‘phenomena. In 
man these phenomena can not be distinguished from the spirit- 

ual—those that flow from, and belong to, man’s spirit, and not 
simply to his animal mind which he has in common with the ani. 
mals below him. The psychical faculties of animals pertain to 
their well-being, and look towards, and contribute to, the enjoy- 
ment of their being, which is certainly a higher and different 
attribute of being, than the chemical affinity of a salt, or the force 
of crystalization in the diamond. Now, it would seem utterly 
impossible that the physical agent that wrought carbon into the 
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beautiful form of the diamond, should be the same agent that 
produces the psychical phenomena in animals. Yet this must 
be so, if organized beings owe their existence to physical agents. 

Moreover, we find a complicated adaptation of the organism of 
animals to the media in which they live and the purposes of their 
existence, which can be ascribed to no other origin than one pos- 
sessing mind in a very high degree. The organs and functions 
of the animal organism, which place them in fixed and definite 
relations to the external world, and to one another, show a higher 
power at work in their creation than the forces of the inerganic 
world. If these adaptations exist, which can not be doubted, 
then do they prove that the author of living organisms understood 
well the physical conditions necessary and essential to the well- 
being of such creatures, and also what nature, organs, and 
functions in plants and animals would be best fitted to these con- 
ditions, and to the purposes of their own existence; a knowledge 
which can in no wise be ascribed to physical agents. None but 
an infinite Mind could have grasped and comprehended the va- 
ried and complicated relations which obtain between the organic 
and inorganic worlds, and designed and perfected the differentia- 
tions which appear in the structure of living organisms; and to 
ascribe the origin of these to the play and force of physical 
agents, is to invest them with omniscience and omnipotence; 
than which no absurdity can be greater. The fact that the 
psychical phenomena witnessed in animals are not to be distin- 
guished categorically from those manifested by man, and that 
their psychical faculties aré essentially identical as to nature, goes 
far to prove that their faculties have their seat and basis in the 
same nature; and that this nature is purely spiritual; that that 
which is called the vital przncrple 7s, as to tts nature and being, 
pure spirit. 

Mind is an essential attribute of spirit-beings; of all beings 
whose nature and constitution embrace spirit in some form or 
degree. Intelligence, the natural phenomenon of mind, is an 
inherent and inseparable quality of spirit; so that, wherever it is 
present, sp7rzz is present. If, then, the immaterial principle in 
animals, on which their psychical faculties are based, is spirit as 
to its nature and being; and if this was the agent in creation, 
then we must confound spirit with physical force, if living or- 
ganisms owe their existence to the forces of the inorganic world. 

But further—With an intelligent nature we find a moral nature 
associated with, resting on, and proceeding from, the same im- 
material basis. That a moral nature exists in man, is universally 
conceded and believed. But it may be argued, that this nature 
rests on, and proceeds from, his spirit nature, and is to be as- 
cribed to the fact that he has a spirit in addition to all that is 
animal. But such an argument is not sound, nor the conclusion 
unquestionable. The presumption is against it, if the immaterial 
principle in animals and spirit in man are as to nature the same; 
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for, if even the veriest rudiment of a moral nature is discoverable 
in animals, then must this nature have a basis common to men 
and animals. The only basis from which a moral nature can 
proceed, which is common to both, is the immaterial principle 
which is the basis of the intellectual nature. 

It has generally been considered that a moral nature is pecu- 
har to man; that it is the nature that distinguishes men from 
animals, and hence this nature has been regarded as “the image 
of God,” in the likeness of which man was created. But this view 
ean not be correct if a moral nature is perceptible in animals. 
Have, then, animals a moral nature even in a rudimentary state? 

Animals exhibit all the passions that belong to man. “ When 
they fight with one another, when they associate for a common 
purpose, when they warn one another in danger, when they 
come to the rescue of one another, when they display pain or 
joy, they manifest impulses of the same kind as are considered 
among the moral attributes of man. The range of their passions 
is even as extensive as that of the human mind, and I am ata 
loss to perceive a difference of kind between them, however 
much they may differ in degree, and in the manner in which they 
ave expressed. The gradations of the moral faculties among the 
higher animals and man are moreover so imperceptible, that, 
to deny to the first a certain sense of responsibility’ and con- 
sciousness, would certainly be an exaggeration of the differences 
which distinguish animals and man. There exists besides, as 
much individuality, within their respective capabilities, among 
animals as among men. * * * *, This argues strongly in favor 
of the existence in every animal of an tmaterial principle simi- 
lar to that which, by its excellence and superior endowments, 
places man so much above animals. Yet this principle unques- 
tionably exists, and whether it be called soul, reason or instinct, 
it presents, in the whole range of organized beings, a series of 
phenomena closely linked together; azd wpon tt are based not 
only the higher manifestations of the mind, but the very per- 
manency of the specific differences which characterize every 
organism.”? * * * *, “A: close study of the dog might satisfy 
every one of the similarity of his impulses with those of man; 
and these impulses are regulated in a manner which discloses 
psychical faculties in every respect of the same kind as those 
tn man.” * 

If, then, the psychical faculties of man and animals are essen- 
tially the same, and identical as to the nature on which they rest, 
and differ only in degree, which can be no longer questioned; 
and if we find a moral nature in man, (which is universally 
believed), we can not deny the possibility of such a nature in 


1The punishment inflicted by man on animals is based on such responsi- 
bility. 

2 Essay on Classification, pp. 96-9. 

3 Essay on Classification, p. 98. 
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animals, and, in point of fact, its actual existence, in a rudimen- 
tary form, in some of the higher animals. How, then, can the 
immaterial principle on which such a nature rests, be regarded as 
identical with physical force, which must be the case if living 
organisms owe their existence to the action of physical agents? 
There is nothing moral in their nature or action, and how then 
can they be the originating cause of moral phenomena and a 
moral nature? Lhe thing is impossible and absurd in the high- 
est degree, 

But, if this immaterial principle be sfz7z¢ as to its nature and 
being, whence is it? and what is it? very conception we have 
of it removes it entirely from the domain of matter, and assigns 
it to that realm which we regard as purely spiritual. The mani- 
festations of mind which it displays in the creation of living 
organisms are so great and wondertul; so full of wisdom and 
knowledge; so divine and glorious, as to forbid any other hy- 
pothesis than that this immaterial principle is nothing less than 
the spirit—the zvevpa—which, * brooding over the deep,” breathed 
life into the dull, inert ‘dust of the earth,” and filled sea and 
land with their myriad forms of lite and beauty. 

But the immaterial principle does not appear in living organ- 
isms as an individual, personal spirit-being; because the same 
principle is common to plants and animals. Its psychical mani- 
testations appear only in the higher classes of the vertebrates, and 
conspicuously in the higher mammals; and their manitestation 
in these depends on the nature of their organism. ‘heir grade 
of development depends on the grade ot development ot the 
brain organ, and keeps pace with it, so that the organism is but 
the avenwe through which the Pneuma manifests its true spirit- 
nature, and not the temple of a personal and independent spirit 
as in man, 

The mind of man is as organic as that of animals, so far as 
man isan animal. But if he is more than an animal; if he has 
an individual, personal spirit-being, which is separable from his 
organism in its entirety, and can and does exist in this state of 
separation, this also manifests psychical faculties, but only through 
the organic mind. Having no means of manifesting its indi- 
vidual psychical powers, separate and distinct from the mind 
which he has by virtue of animal organism, we can not deter- 
mine how much of the psychical phenomena of man is to be 
ascribed to the organic mind, and how much to his spirit-being, 
nor draw any line by which his psychical faculties can be de- 
fined, as to origin, the one from the other. 

We assume tor the present that there is in man a spirit wholly 
independent of his organism, which places him in another and 
higher category of existence, and connects him with another and 
a higher order of created beings. This knowledge, we confess, 
is derived from a supernatural source; but still it is a piece of 
knowledge which the advocates of the developmental theory do 
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not positively and unequivocally deny. So far as science goes 
we could not know this; but since it is admitted, we are author- 
ized to regard the whole man as embracing this addition to his 
animal organism. If we can not determine from the psychical 
phenomena which he presents, where the organic mind ends 
and where the spirit-mind begins, it only shows how dim and 
feeble is the line which separates them, and especially how iden- 
tical as to nature are the immaterial principle, (the basis of the 
organic mind), and the personal, individual spirit in man; and 
still more how impossible it is that man should owe his existence 
to the play and force of physical agents. By what processes of 
“multiplication and intensification of individual differences,” and 
“ projections upon branching lines of development,” could physi- 
cal agents have created an individual personal spirit for man, 
which could live after and beyond the death of the organism 
which, it is claimed, they originated? A theory so utterly absurd, 
so contemptuously derisive of divine agency in creation, and so 
positively subversive of revealed religion, every one who believes 
he has a higher parentage than that of the monkey, who scorns 
to trail his dignity in the dust, and especially he who glories in 
the Atonement of Christ, will spurn with ineffable contempt and 
derision. 


Section III. Man. 


Man closes the series of organized beings. Seen from the 
beginning he appears at the end of the ages, and in his person 
completes the work of creation, and connects this world with 
the next. The great thought struggling through the geological 
ages for utterance finds its full expression in him. His organism 
illuminates, epitomizes, and completes the Past, and developes 
the intent and meaning of all the creations that preceded him. 

But between the conception and the reality, vast ages inter- 
vened, and were consumed in preparing the way for his intro- 
duction. The facts of creation as revealed by geology show that 
the great thought which finds its full expression in him was 
gradually developed. This thought contemplated a perfect ani- 
mal organism; and the stages of its development were marked 
by the grades of organisms as they were gradually and succes- 
sively introduced upon the earth. 

The relations which living organisms sustain to the Inorganic 
World, rendered necessary a perfect development of the condi- 
tion of physical nature; and this could not be attained without 
the lapse of much time, and the influence of physical and organic 
agents on the matter that composes the crust of the earth. 

Whatever theory we may adopt as it respects the original 
state or condition of the earth; whether it has cooled from a state 
of igneous fusion, or was precipitated from some universal solvent, 
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matters not, since it does not alter the fact that in its early state 
it was wholly unsuited to living organisms. We know that soil 
is necessary to the existence of the veget table world; and we also 
know that soil is but the dust of once igneous Fonks of the earlier 
ages, and in later times, the dust of every kind of rock, with the 
remains of once living organisms. The nidus of the vegetable 
world had to be prepared before plants could be created, and this 
preparation was effected through the lapse of ages by the physi- 
cal agents. 

But these agents were not alone sufficient to prepare the earth 
for the higher grades of living organisms. The remains of these 
organisms were also found necessary. Hence, we find along the 
geological ages, that new and distinct species of plants and ani- 
mals were introduced as the physical condition of the surface 
became changed by the action of physical agents, one age pre- 
paring the way for another, until the earth, reaching a perfect 
physical condition, was ready for man, and the animals and 
plants associated with him. 

That living organisms are capable of effecting great changes 
in the physical condition of the earth, we have the most abun- 
dant proof. Their effect is perceptible, both while living and 
dead, and possibly never so great and marked as during the Car- 
boniferous Period, when the vegetable world so thoroughly de- 
purated the atmosphere of its super-abundant carbonic acid, 
and fixed it in the plants of that age, as to prepare the way for the 
introduction of air-breathing animals of the following periods. 
The remains of these plants we find in the great deposits ef coal, 
which lie in the earth’s crust. The carbon of this coal was once 
in the atmosphere, and then no warm-blooded, air-breathing 
animal could live. 

Besides the effect which plants have on the air, they have a 
marked effect on the constitution and productiveness of the soil 
by the decomposition of their tissues, The same is true of the 
remains of animals. These effects appear very conspicuous in 
the oases of deserts. The wild waste of sand which makes the 
country a desert, is the debris of disintegrated rocks, and wholly 
inorganic matter. Deserts are consequently arid and unfertile. 
But mingle with the sand a sufficient quantity of vegetable mat- 
ter, and let plants flourish and die on its surface, generation after 
generation, and the desert will be filled with life and beauty. 
And so in all the past ages of the earth, they have worked with 
physical agents for the improvement of the physical condition of 
the earth, that from. their graves a higher order of living organ- 
isms might arise and flourish. 

The effects which animals produce in modifying and changing 
the physical and chemical condition of the éarth’s surface, are 
not less marked than those of plants. These effects are to be 
seen in almost every age, and in every part of the world. The 
decay of their soft tissues fertilizes the soil, and their shells and 
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skeletons modify its chemical constitution. The extensive coral 
deposits that stud the ocean with islands, and line the shores of 
continents with reefs, are composed of the carbonate of lime ex- 
creted by polypi. These deposits when disintegrated by the 
action of physical agents, and scattered over the floor of the 
ocean by wave and stream, become in time vast chalk deposits. 
These extensive strata show the vast amount of matter that passed 
through the organisms of animals, and the influence which even 
such tiny animals have exerted in changing and modifying the 
physical conditions of the earth’s surface. In some isolated cases 
this. deposit may be of chemical origin; but the microscope has 
revealed the most of it to be the ‘detans of the skeletons of 
animals. ?! 

Besides these deposits resulting from the comminution of shells 
and, corals of the smaller animals, there are the remains of the 
larger, scattered through almost every stratum of the earth’s 
crust, which impress us with wonder at the great number of liv- 
ing creatures that roamed over the land and swarmed in the seas 
in past ages. Yet these remains, however numerous, can not be 
representatives of all that lived. How many have lived and died, 
and left no such evidence of their existence as is found in fossils, 
the traces of animal matter found in almost every soil,’ leave us 
only to conjecture. 

While living organisms were active, both while living and 

after death by their remains, in effecting changes and modifica- 
tions in the physical condition of the earth, the forces of the 
Inorganic World were not idle. Storm and tempest swept over 
land and sea; floods and streams furrowed hill-side and plain; 
waves beat and broke on continent and island; rivers transported 
land to the seas, and ocean currents scattered it far and wide; 
land rose and sank; shores and bays shifted places; the subtle 
powers of earth and air wrought continually in their secret cham- 
bers; and all the phenomena of air, land, and sea, which are 
observed now, appeared in every age of the earth’s long history. 
These mighty forces, working through long ages, have’ progres- 
sively wrought great changes in the physical Gaasren of the 
earth, and prepared the way for the successive creations which 
mark and distinguish the geological periods. As great changes 
have taken place on the earth’s surface, the intervals of which 
are measured by ages, which witnessed the destruction of a living 
world by time or flood, great changes have taken place in the 
living organisms eons creation follewed the cataclysm; so that 
world after world has successively walked over the graveyards 
of those that went before.’ 

The records of these long buried worlds, which we have in 
their remains entombed in rocks, clearly demonstrate that all 

1 Wonders of Geology, p. 305. 


? The phosphate of lime found in the soil, and possibly coal oil, is of ani- 
mal origin. 3 Essay on Classification, pp. 155-7. 
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were not one and the same creation; but that they were the 
results of different and widely separated acts of creative Power 
to which is to be ascribed the ordgzz of all things. The living 
organisms of the earlier and later geological eras, differed so 
widely in their specific characters, that there can be no doubt 
as to their being distinct and independent creations. “The 
general results of geology proper and of paleontology concur in 
the main to prove, that while the globe has been at repeated 
intervals, and indeed frequently, though after immensely long 
periods, altered and altered again, until it has assumed its present 
condition, so also have animals and plants, living upon its sur- 
face, been again and again extinguished and replaced by others, 
until those now living were called into existence with man at 
their head. The investigation is not in every case sufficiently 
complete to show everywhere a coincidence between this reno- 
vation of animals and plants and the great physical revolutions 
which have altered the general aspect of the globe, but it is 
already extensive enough to exhibit a frequent synchronism 
and correlation, and to warrant the expectation, that it will in 
the end, lead to a complete demonstration of their mutual 
dependence, not as a cause and effect, but as steps in the same 
progressive development of a plan which embraces the physical 
as well as the organic world.” ? 

As the animal kingdom was developed or differentiated in 
time, so was the condition of the earth’s surface improved from 
age to age, until the first reached its end and perfection in man, 
and the latter in the present geological period. As the earth 
improved in condition, and became adapted to organisms of a 
higher grade, new and higher forms were introduced. These 
ever advancing grades clearly pointed, in their differentiations, 
to the perfectly differentiated organism presented by man, and 
these stages of development of the animal kingdom were the 
gradual utterance of the great thought which is fully expressed 
in man. 

That the types of animals, which distinguished and character- 
ized the creations of past geological eras, pointed to man as the 
perfection of animal organisms and the end of the series, the re- 
lation of rank which these types sustain to the types of the pre- 
sent era, and the relation which the living races sustain to man, 
most clearly and fully demonstrate. And this relation of man 
to the races of the past and the present, is still more fully con- 
firmed by the fact that “the different and successive stages of 
growth of young animals of a higher group, correspond to the 
permanent characters of full grown individuals of inferior types.” 
That is to say, the differentiations or stages of development ap- 
pearing in the embryonic development of animals of a higher 
type, represent the permanent forms of the inferior grades. The 
successive types, as they appeared in geological eras, correspond 

1 Essay on Classification, p. 158. : 
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to the regular and successive grades of living species; and since 
the living species find their end and reason in the perfectly differ- 
entiated organism of man, so did all the types of the past point 
to man as also ¢hezr end and reason. ‘Through all these various 
types “there seems an evident tendency towards the production 
of higher and higher types, until, at last, Man crowns the whole 
series. Seen, as it were, at a distance, so that the mind can take a 
general survey of the whole, and perceive the connection of the 
successive steps, without being bewildered by details, such a 
series appears like the development of a great conception, ex- 
pressed in proportions so harmonious that every link appears 
necessary to the full comprehension of its meaning, and yet so 
independent and perfect in itself, that it might be mistaken for a 
complete whole, and again so intimately connected with the pre- 
ceding and following members of the series, that one might be 
viewed as flowing out of the other. What is universally ac- 
knowledged as the highest conceptions of genius is here displayed 
in a fullness, a richness, a magnificence, an amplitude, a perfec- 
tion of details, a complication of relations, which baffle our skill 
and our most persevering efforts to appreciate all its beauties. 
Who can look upon such a series, coinciding to such an extent, 
and not read in them the successive manifestations of a thought, 
expressed at different times in forms ever new, and yet tending 
to the same end, onwards to the coming of Man, whose advent 
is already prophesied in the first appearance of the earliest 
Fishes?” ? 


Man’s position in the series of organized beings, and the rela- 
tions he sustains to these, will be considered in a future chapter,? 
and some reasons given why his organism should be regarded as 
the end and crown of the series. Here it is only necessary to 
observe further, that what has been presented is quite sufficient 
to warrant the statement that Man is the only reason that can be 
given for the successive creations of the past, and his the only 
name that can give significance to the numerous, varied, and 
successive types of living organisms, that crowded the land and 
swarmed in the seas in the long by-gone ages. 


When the organic and inorganic worlds are viewed from vari- 
ous stand points, and considered in their manifold and diversified 
relations, and purposes of their existence, there can be no room 
left for conjecture as it regards their origin or creator. There 
has been no greater display of mind than we have presented in 
the phenomena of these worlds or kingdoms. There is the most 
beautiful harmony in the midst of apparent confusion; plan and 
design in the midst of seeming chaos; and the utterances of a 
great thought instead of babbling chance or accident. We had 
as well believe that the Principia of Newton was written by the 
play of chemical affinity, or that the laws worked out by the im- 


1 Essay on Classification, pp. 166-7. ? The last. 
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mortal Kepler, were evolved by physical forces, as to suppose 
that the organic and inorganic worlds had any other author than 
one of Infinite Intelligence. 

So far as man is animal, we can discover no difference between 
him and the animals immediately below him, but what concerns 
the form of his organism, and the grade of his intelligence.’ His 
form differs from theirs, but it is built.on the same plan. His 
psychical faculties are the same in nature, but differ only in de- 
gree; and if we regard him only as an animal, we can only say 
of him that he is a perfect animal, as fully and as perfectly differ- 
entiated as an animal organism can be designed or made. But 
with only this knowledge of him, great and full as it is, we are 
yet ignorant of the most important fact about him. He is great 
as the capital of the serial column; but he is still greater as being 
more than an animal. Events have occurred in his history, and 
amoral quality is attached to his acts by the almost universal 
consent of mankind, and these suggest a nature of being very. 
materially different from that of animals. What it is that consti- 
tutes him a different being and so far removes him from the 
animal kingdom as to connect him with another sphere of being, 
reason nor science can ever determine. The moral quality at- 
taching to his acts may possibly afford some rational suggestion; 
byt neither reason nor science has any light by which the fact 
can be positively determined. We may, however, rationally con- 
jecture that a being, of whose actions we may predicate the 
quality of wrong-doing, is allied, in some degree, to angels, as to 
his higher nature and being. But for that light which can change 
conjecture to certainty, we must look to the realm whence only 
such knowledge can come. 

If we receive, as indisputable, the two most important events 
in human history, viz: Man’s ejection from Eden, and the Atone- 
ment of Jesus of Nazareth, then must we assert for mana nature 
that connects him with the world above, and ranks him with its 
superior order of beings; otherwise, we have an atonement for 
mere animals, which would make the act of killing them as 
verily murder as is the killing of man. 

A being of such a nature, with such a history, and such rela- 
tions and connections, as is man, is a creature of wonderful 
significance, whose organism is the reason for the material and 
organic worlds; whose advent into the world had reference to 
an event that long antedated his creation; and in whose person 
will be solved the greatest, the most serious, and important ques- 
tion that has ever arisen under the government of God; a question 
that has been the reason and foundation of all God’s acts since 
the condemnation of the sinning angels. This great purpose of 
his creation will continue to unfold as we proceed in his history. 

1Carpenter’s Principles of Comparative Physiology, pp. 692-3. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Moses AND GEOLOGY. 


It is not to be disguised that the Mosaic account of the crea- 
tion, as ordinarily interpreted, is in conflict with the teachings 
of Geology. The common view is, that Moses records that God 
created this world and the heavenly bodies in six natural days;— 
that from the time he commanded “light to shine out of dark- 
ness,” until the day he completed his work by creating man, 
there were only six literal days. In the law, which God wrote on 
the tables of stone, we read the following: ‘‘For in six days the 
Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, 
and rested on the seventh day.” The view which would be nat- 
urally formed from this and similar statements in the writings of 
Moses, is, that God created all things in six natural days, and 
about six thousand years ago; whereas, Geology shows that the 
first two day’s work, described by Moses, were completed long 
and indefinite ages in the past: and that there have been many 
creations, as distinct as that mentioned by Moses; that the seas 
have swarmed with living creatures, and the land groaned under 
the tread of monsters, now no longer known among the living 
species; and that the earth brought forth abundantly of trees and 
herbs and grasses, ages before the period when man came upon 
the earth. In the earliest periods of the paleozoic age, light 
shone on the earth, and aquatic plants and animals flourished on 
the earth and swarmed in the seas. Moses says that the wa- 
ters brought forth abundantly “of fowls that fly in the midst of 
heaven,” on the same day that every creature that lives in water 
was created. But geology tells us that birds did not appear until 
a time long subsequent to that period when the sea swarmed with 
living creatures in the paleozoic age. 

Had Moses not included in his account the first two days’ 
work, and had spoken only of the plants and animals created 
with man, as he appears to do, we might conclude that he re- 
corded only the present creation, and had no reference to the 
creations which took place in the ages antecedent to the present. 
But by including the first two days’ work in his account, it would 
seem that he intended to include @// the creations of God on this 
earth, and to convey to our minds the idea that the creation 
which took place when man was introduced, was the only crea- 
tion God had ever made. Wad such an impression not been 
made on the mind, the common view could not have so univer- 
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sally obtained. Geology alone has corrected this impression, and 
shown that the present is only one of many creations which have 
been introduced on the earth. Had Geology not uncovered the 
remains of dead empires, we could never have known that plants 
and animals, differing specifically from the present, had once lived 
and flourished on the earth. Some of the animals of which 
Moses speaks, as having been created on the fifth day, with 
fishes, the reptiles and fowls for instance, were not brought on 
the earth until ages subsequent to the existence of light, and of 
an atmosphere on the earth. In the absence of geology, the nat- 
ural conclusion has, therefore, been, that Moses gives an account 
of all that God has done on the earth, in the work of creation, 
and that all was done in six natural days. With such a view as 
this, it can not be denied that the facts of geology are in open 
and direct conflict; and such has been the judgment both of 
theologians and geologists. On account of this conflict, too ex- 
treme parties have arisen, one rejecting geology as opposed to 
revelation, and, therefore, infidel in its tendency, and subversive 
of Divine truth; and the other discarding the Bible as unworthy 
of credit. But as theologians have become better acquainted 
with the teachings of geology, the stubbornness of its facts have 
compelled them to seek for some method, by which the two ac- 
counts may be reconciled. Their faith is too strong to give up 
the Bible, and their candor too honest and sincere to deny the 
facts of geology; and regarding both as the work of God, they 
know there can be no real contradiction. The geologist, how- 
ever, feeling himself so completely intrenched by the facts and 
principles of his science, is contented to leave the reconciliation 
to the theologian; and hence to the firm believers in the Bible 
and geology, are we indebted for every effort that has been made 
to harmonize the two accounts. 

With this purpose in view, several theories have been ad- 
vanced, each of which has its earnest advocates. And where 
this is the case, it is a matter of no surprise to find objections to 
all of the theories. j 

The most prominent of these theories are, 1st. That which 
makes the days of creation immense and indefinite periods. This 
theory “regards the six days of creation (called the demiurgic 
days), in the Mosaic account, as not literal days of twenty-tour 
hours, but periods of indefinite and unequal length, or as the rep- 
resentatives of indefinite periods.” ? 

2d. Vhat which makes the days symbolical of indefinite peri- 
ods. ‘The great advantage of this view of the subject over that 
which makes the days a figurative representation of long periods 
is, that hereby we can take the scriptural statement in its plain, 
literal sense. Yet these literal days may be stretched by symbol- 
ization over the widest periods which geology shows to have 
separated the Divine creative acts.’ ? 

1 Hitchcock’s Geology, p. 348, Ed. ’59. ?Ib., p. 387, Ed. ’60. 
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3d. That which regards “the Mosaic account as a pictorial 
representation of the successive productions of the different parts 
of creation, having truth for its foundation, yet not to be re- 
garded as literally and exactly true. The terms employed, 
however, are to be understood in their literal sense.” ! 

4th. That “which is now most extensively adopted among 
geologists,” and which “supposes that Moses merely stated that 
God created the world in the beginning, without fixing the date 
of that beginning; and that passing in silence an unknown peri- 
od of its history, during which the extinct animals and plants 
found in the rocks might have lived and died, he describes only 
the present creation, which took place in six literal days, less 
than 6,000 years ago.” ? 

5th. In addition to the above, Dr. Jno. Pye Smith has pro- 
posed such a modification of the last theory, ‘as in fact to form a 
new method of reconciling geology with revelation. His prin- 
cipal positions are the following:—tst. The first verse of Genesis 
describes the creation of the matter of the whole universe, prob- 
ably in a state of mere elements, at some indefinite epoch in past 
eternity. 2d. The term create, as used in the subsequent verses 
of Genesis, describing the work of six days, was designed to ex- 
press the part of our world which God was adapting for the 
dwelling of man—and the animals connected with him.” 3d. 
The narrative of six days’ work is a “description in expressions 
adapted to the ideas and capacities of mankind in the earlest 
ages, of a series of operations, by which the Being of omnipo- 
tent wisdom and goodness adjusted and finished, not the earth 
generally, but as the particular subject under consideration here, 
a PORTION of its surface for most glorious purposes. This por- 
tion of the earth I conceive to have been a large part of Asia, 
lying between the Caucasian ridge, the Caspian sea, and Tartary, 
on the north; the Persian and Indian seas on the south, and the 
high mountain ridges which run at considerable distances on the 
eastern and western flanks.” * * “This region was first. by at- 
mospheric and geological causes of previous operations under the 
will of the Almighty, brought into a condition of superficial ruin 
or some kind of general disorder.” 4th. The sun, moon, and 
stars were not created on the fourth day; but were then made, 
constituted, or appointed to be luminaries. 5th. The Noachian 
deluge was limited to that part of the world occupied by the hu- 
man race, and therefore we ought not to expect that any traces 
of it on the globe can now be distinguished from those of previ- 
ous and analogous deluges.” ° ‘ 

Against all of these theories there are strong and solid objec- 
tions. The difficulties presented are not overcome by any one of 
them. In regard to the first theory, which supposes the days 
mentioned by Moses to be long and indefinite periods; that the 


1 Hitchcock’s Geology, p. 350, Ed. 60. *Ib., p. 350. 
8 Hitchcock’s Theology, p. 352, Ed. of 1859 
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word day is used in a figurative and not in its literal sense, there 
is one objection which appears, in my judgment, sufficient to 
show that this theory can not remove the difficulties presented 
by the apparent discrepancy between the two accounts of crea- 
tion. To make a definite period represent an indefinite one, as 
this theory does, is an abuse and a perversion of symbolical lan- 
guage. The geological periods are confessedly indefinite and 
unequal; and by what kind of a figure can we represent these 
by so well a defined period asa day? If the geological periods 
were definite and equal, like the days of a week, then they might 
figuratively represent the periods in the geological history of cre- 
ation. But were these periods as well defined and equal as days, 
there would yet remain a serious difficulty, which must be re- 
moved before the theory could be received. Moses says that six 
days were consumed in the creation he records; and on this fact 
is based the division of time into weeks, a most important and 
significant fact. The geological periods are not limited to six. 
There have been many creations, as separate and distinct from 
each other as the present is from the past, the number of which 
may reach one hundred." 

And by what forced construction of language can six become 
the representative of one hundred? There being, then, in these 
periods neither the definiteness of a day, nor the number as men- 
tioned by the inspired historian, the theory which supposes the 
days of creation the representatives of indefinite periods, can not 
be true, and can not, therefore, reconcile the two accounts. 

The second theory, as above enumerated, which regards the 
days of Moses as symbolical of indefine periods, is subject to the 
same objections as the preceding; for the thing symbolized 
should be as definite as the symbol. As a day can not represent 
an indefinite period, neither can it symbolize it. A day, in the 
scriptures, is frequently used to represent a year. But here we 
have two symbolical characters. A year is as definite a period 
of time as a day, and hence a day can represent or symbolize /it. 
But how can it symbolize an indefinite period? We can not, 
without a perversion of symbolical language, make a definite and 
limited object, the symbol of an indefinite and an unlimited one. 
For these reasons alone we would reject this method of recon- 
ciling the two accounts of creation. 

The same objection applies with equal force to the theory that 
the creation is represented by a succession of pictures. If the 
periods in geological history are not sufficiently definite to be 
represented or symbolized by days, the panoramic views which 
represent the periods, could not be so definite in length and num- 
ber as to be figuratively represented by days. For, if every crea- 
tion which has taken place on the earth, be a different scene in 
the panorama, as it ought, then the number of views in the 
panorama, would be extended far beyond the number of days 

1 Essay on Classification, p. 157. 
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mentioned by Moses. Either the panorama which is supposed 
to have passed before the writer while in a trance, fails as a true 
representation, or Moses was mistaken in the account he has 
given of the creation. Believing in Moses, we unhesitatingly 
reject this theory of reconciliation. 

The theory which supposes that Moses refers only to the pres- 
ent creation, presents as many difficulties as the preceding. 
According to the chronology of Moses, and other writers in the 
Bible, and of profane history, man has been about six thousand 
years on the earth. We can not positively know that the present 
species of animals and plants were created with him; that is, the 
same number of yearsago. The present geological period far ex- 
ceeds that number of years. It embraces all the changes that have 
taken place, since the close of the Tertiary period. During this 
time all the deposits of the Drift and Alluvium have taken place. 
The periods of the Drift and Alluvium are regarded as belonging 
to the same epoch, and as varieties only of the same formation. 
It is also called the Post-Tertiary, and consists of “alluvial accu- 
mulations in rivers, lakes, and seas during recent times; together 
with contemporaneous volcanic eruptions, and this series is divis- 
ible into two groups, chronologically distinct. 1st. The latest, 
termed the Human or Modern, comprising superficial deposits, 
characterized by the remains of man and his works, and of ani- 
mals and plants contemporaneous with the human race; 2d. (The 
Pre-historic) similar deposits formed immediately before the in- 
troduction of man upon the earth, and containing remains of 
shell-fish and other animals of still existing species, together with 
some that are now altogether extinct, and others that are no 
longer found alive in the localities where their remains eccur.” ? 

The older or coarser Drift is almost entirely, if not wholly, des- 
titute of organic remains, but they increase as we ascend through 
the several stages of modified Drift to the present time. At the 
commencement of the Drift period, the ocean is supposed to have 
covered the present land. The submergence of the land which 
allowed the ocean to cover it to a great depth, closed the Terti- 
ary period, and while the land remained below the waters, that 
peculiar deposit called the Drift was formed. When the land 
again emerged from the ocean, the present condition of things 
had its commencement, and has so continued until the present. 
The existing species were likely introduced at this time. The 
period that has elapsed since that time is indeed vast, when com- 
pared with man’s existence on the earth. Proofs as to the extent 
of this time are to be found in various places. One of these is 
supposed to be the cut through which the Niagara river now 
runs, extending from the falls to the hights of Queenstown, a dis- 
tance of seven miles. The time required for the recession of the 
falls from Queenstown to their present locality at the foot of Goat 


1 Hitchcock’s Geology, p. 278. 2 Wonders of Geology, p. 200. 
8 Hitchcock’s Geology. 
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Island, is estimated by Lyell at thirty-five thousand years. 
“Such facts indicate an antiquity to the drift period little imag- 
ined hitherto, and show that the time of man’s existence on the 
globe has been merely a small fraction of the alluvial period.”? 
The creation of a portion, at least, of existing species must have 
taken place many thousands of years before man is supposed to 
have made his appearance. The creation of new species has 
generally taken place after the occurrence of some great change 
in the physical condition of the earth, by which the existing 
species were destroyed; and it seems that such changes in the 
physical conditions of the earth, by which existing species are 
destroyed, have always preceded the introduction of new species, 
or the creation af a new world of plants and animals.’ 

But while the various species of animals which have lived in 
the different geological ages of the past, may have had their ex- 
istence on the earth terminated by physical changes; yet many 
species may have lived out their time, and perished from causes 
inherent in their organism, before the geological period in which 
they lived, was terminated by some change in the earth’s 
condition. We know that such has been the case with some 
species of the present or alluvial period.” The fossil mammalia 
found buried in alluvium in different parts of the world became 
extinct since the commencement of the present geological period.® 
When the present races of animals were introduced, whether 
with those that are now extinct, or immediately following, or 
whether but a few thousand years ago, geology can not determine. 
But enough is known to enable us ‘to affirm that the species of 
the present day reach far back into the past, and antedate, by 
thousands of years, the human, or historic period. There is every 
reason to suppose ‘that the land and seas had been teeming with 
animals for thousands of years when man came upon the earth; 
and, whether or not, a new world of plants and animals, identical 
in species with the present, was created wzth him, and during 
the same week, we can not know. Since, therefore, we can not 
know that the present living world was introduced when man 
was created, the theory, which we are now considering, can not 
reconcile the account which Moses gives with the facts as made 
known by geology. 

But, even admitting that the present living species of plants 
and animals were created with man, some few thousands of years 
ago, we then only get clear of a part of the difficulties which 
this theory involves. What shall we do with the work of the 
first, second, and fourth days? Did darkness cover the deep dur- 
ing the Paleozoic, Secondary, and Tertiary ages? Was there no 
aerial ocean enveloping the earth before the human period? Was 
there no sun, nor moon, nor stars shining on the earth during all 
the geological ages preceding the present? The geological his- 


1Principles of Geology, p, 217. ? Hitchock’s Geology, p. 279. 
8 Wonders of Geology, p. 124. *Ib., p. 125. ®Lyell’s Elements, p. 143. 
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tory of the earth shows that light, and air, and sun, and moon, 
and stars have existed from the earliest ages of the world, in 
which plants and animals have lived. The work, therefore, of 
these days can not be included in a creation of plants and ani- 
mals which may have taken place only a few thousand years ago. 

Conscious of this difficulty, and its weight, and the importance 
of meeting it, Dr. John Pye Smith has proposed such an addition 
to the interpretation just considered, as, in his judgment, meets 
these difficulties. The principal points of his theory have been 
given. This theory makes the creation of man and the species 
of plants and animals introduced with him local, and confined 
within the limits he specifies, the western portion of Asia. But 
is it not evident to every one who looks at the facts of geology, 
as developed in the history of the earth, that the supposition that 
this locality was brought into such a state of chaos as to meet the 
description of Moses, is the purest assumption. Such a local 
chaos, as he imagines, can not possibly be proved. There is no 
evidence in history, and there is none to be derived from geology, 
in support of such an hypothesis. Can any one conceive a reason, 
or a necessity for bringing about such a “superficial ruin” over 
a very limited area in order to introduce a new species of living 
beings? In all the changes which have taken place in the past, 
when superficial ruin, or some kind of general disorder attend- 
ed the destruction of a living world and the introduction of a 
new one, did darkness cover the deep? or did no atmosphere ex- 
ist? or were the sun, and moon, and stars created, or even made 
light bearers, then for the first time? If such a supposition had 
not been made, and supported by one of so much learning, it 
would have been termed preposterous. 

While the language of scripture may justify us, in certain in- 
stances, in understanding terms of a general import in a restricted 
sense, yet does this principle of interpretation apply to the terms 
used in the first chapter of Genesis? The language introducing 
the fifth day’s work is too universal to allow of a limited signifi- 
cation. “And God said: Let the waters bring forth abundantly,” 
etc.; and among the animals created on that day, there are 
myriads which are not found in the seas adjoining the country 
supposed to have been the theatre of the present creation. Were 
the aquatic animals of the Arctic seas created in the Mediterra- 
nean? Were the fishes and reptiles of the Western Continent 
created in Asia, and then transported here? 

The creation, therefore, which Moses describes, so far, at least, 
as aquatic animals are concerned, could not have been limited to 
that district of country. And if we find that the creation was 
not local in one particular, we have no reason to suppose that it 
was local in any other, only so far as man himself is concerned. 
There are many centres of creation, it is true, and every district, 
whether of land or sea, has plants and animals peculiar to it- 
self, and which are not found elsewhere; but it does not follow 
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that the species of these several districts were introduced at dif- 
ferent times, or at the same time. Man, constituting one species 
in himself, was limited in his creation to one locality. The differ- 
ent types of mankind are not different sfeczes, having different 
centres of creation, but one and the same species originating in 
one locality and diverging from one centre. But while he is neces- 
sarily local as to his origin, it does not follow that a local creation 
was introduced with him; for he has a wider range of habitation 
than the animals below him. Intended to exist in any part of the 
earth, why should not provision have been made for him in every 
part of the earth? Why should the animals associated with him 
have been limited to one locality and not extended over every 
part of the earth capable of habitation? Events have proved 
that the latter has been the case; and wherever man has made 
his abode, he has there found plants and animals as much adapted 
to his wants as are those in the district named. 

This theory, therefore, must be assigned to the same fate as 
those which have preceded it; for they all fail, if not equally, yet 
in important particulars, in reconciling the two accounts of crea- 
tion. 

But though men may fail in their attempts to reconcile these 
accounts; yet there can be no real conflict between them. They 
have the same infinitely wise and intelligent author, and mzst 
therefore be consistent; and a day will come, when they will be 
found to perfectly agree. The difficulty is still in understanding 
Moses. The teachings of geology are sufficiently explicit and 
determined. But the theories of reconciliation, which have been 
advanced, show that Moses is not yet understood; and here we 
will find the true cause of failure in every theory which may yet 
be advanced, that shall fail in reconciling the account given by 
Moses with the acknowledged teachings of geology. | 

We may, therefore, still inquire, What does Moses teach? 
What does he intend to communicate to us in his history of crea- 
tion? It must be remembered that Moses wrote this history 
some twenty-five hundred years after man was created. At that 
time much had been developed in man’s history. The overthrow 
and destruction of the woild by the deluge of Noah had carried 
every human being from the face of the earth, with the exception 
of eight souls. The new world had been largely peopled by the 
family of Noah. The Israelites at the time of this writing, were 
but a small fraction of the inhabitants of the earth, and they num- 
bered, when they left Egypt, about three millions. Abraham had 
lived and died, and made a name as imperishable as eternity. 
God had made covenants with this man, the fulfillment of which 
lay centuries in the future. But much of God’s purposes had 
already been developed. Melchizidek had lived and died, and 
left to the world an order of priesthood which was to find no rep- 
resentative among his children until Shiloh should come. Many 
steps had been taken in the development of a remedial system; 
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and man had had clear and unmistakeable promises that he 
should find a Redeemer to deliver him from sin. This thought 
now became prominent, and pervaded, and shaped, and gave 
color to all the events of man’s eventful history. The history of 
man from his fall and expulsion from Eden, to the enslavement 
of the descendants of Abraham in the land of Egypt, was before 
the mind of the writer of Genesis. The great and leading events 
in this history stood out prominently above the rest; and the 
thoughts which were developed by these events, were those 
which especially engaged the mind of the writer. The history 
of man as involved in sin, was that which chiefly, if not solely, 
interested the author of Genesis. Other events in his history, not 
connected with this thought, are passed over in silence, or but 
casually mentioned, The great chain-thought of his history is 
that which connects the events which relate to man’s ruin by sin, 
and his recovery by a remedial systern. 

Standing, then, with Moses, on an elevation of more than 
twenty centuries, and looking down on the past, let us see how 
he commences man’s most eventful history. 

The creation of the material universe from nothing, and the 
vast ages that elapsed before man came upon the earth, during 
which the organic world was created and perfected, is described in 
a few words, and detains him buta moment. The ages that passed 
away from the time that matter was created and molded into 
worlds, to the period when the earth became fitted for the exist- 
ence of living creatures, are represented by one word, and their 
history told in a few lines: “In‘the beginning, God created the 
heaven and the earth, And the earth was without form and void; 
and darkness was.upon the face of the deep.” And the history 
of the vast ages, that had expired, and been buried in the tomb 
of eternity, from the time that the spirit of God moved over the 
face of the waters, and God said “Light be, and light was,” to 
the time that man came upon the earth, the grand master-piece 
of creation, the 

“Lord of the fowl and the brute,” 
is comprised in fewer words than the centuries that composed 
those ages. And in this brief and graphic sketch, what does he 
propose to tell us? First, and most prominent of all, that man 
was created by God, placed in Eden, became an. associate of God, 
and fell by transgression. And as prefatory to man’s creation, 
he tells of the creation of the world, and the plants and animals, 
that are upon it, and of the creation of the sun, and moon, and 
stars, that man might most assuredly know that God was the 
creator of all that he saw above, beneath, and around him. To 
do this, would require but a moment’s time and but a few sen- 
tences. To do more, would swell his history to useless and 
unnecessary dimensions, and encumber it with subjects altogeth- 
er foreign to his purpose. He, therefore, proceeds to say, in 
general terms, that God created the heaven and the earth; the 
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sun, the moon, and stars; that he brought light upon the earth, 
and enveloped the world with an air-ocean, in which all air- 
breathing creatures should live; that he made the world of plants, 
and all the animals that swim in the seas, and rivers, and lakes, 
and that live upon the land; and, last of all, that he made man, 
after his own image, and according to his own likeness; and then 
ceased from his work. All this is said to have been done in six 
days; and that God rested on the seventh, and made it sacred and 
holy, to be ‘observed as a day of rest and religious meditation in 
time to come. 

In this fact we have the foundation and reason for that division 
of time termed a week. The natural divisions of time are the 
day and the year, the one being based on the fact that the earth 
makes a complete revolution on its axis in a day, and the other 
on the fact that it makes its complete circuit around the sun in a 
year. But the week is a divine institution, based on the fact that 
God made the world, and all things that are in it in six days, 
and rested on the seventh. The institution of the week shows 
that the term day is used in its ordinary signification, to indicate 
a period of twenty-four hours. Seven natural days stood before 
the mind of Moses in the institution of the week; hence we must 
understand the six days of creation as being six natural days. 

The institution of the week is a singular and interesting fact. 
It has primal and special reference to man, and especially to his 
spiritual nature. It was designed to conform to the physical and 
moral constitution of man; and to these elements of his nature 
is the institution of the week perfectly adapted. It is also singu- 
lar in the fact that it consists of seven days. The last day of the 
week, being made a day of rest and of religious meditation, shows 
that his physical nature demands this rest from labor, and that 
his spiritual nature demands a day, when the cares of life shall 
be thrown aside, and the mind directed to the Giver of all his 
blessings, and his heart made to realize that the great God is ever 
present with him, and is the author of all his enjoyments. 

With God the end is seen from the beginning. Man being the 
great thought and purpose of this world, it, and all things in it, 
are and were created with sole and special reference to him. 
Hence the week was seen from the beginning, and was instituted, 
in the designs of God, in perfect conformity to man’s nature. In 
the great system, to which man belongs, and whose purpose and 
object he fulfills and completes, all the elements that constitute 
the system are in perfect harmony and adaptation to each other 
and to the whole; and the first step in the establishment of that 
system has as much reference to the last as to the one immedi- 
ately succeeding it; and the last, in the mind of the designer, is 
as much, and as intimately connected with the first, as the first is 
with the last. While, therefore, the week is a divine institution, 
it has also a natural foundation, so far as it depends on the fact 
that God created the world in six days and rested on the seventh. 
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God is represented as creating the world in this number of days, 
in order that man might have a solid foundation for the institu- 
tion of the week, and for the duties which grow out of it. 

But when we come to examine the work which God has done 
in the earth, we find that, not only was this work of done in six 
literal days, but that it cowld not have been done in that time. 
Here is a startling fact which has surprised and confounded the 
believer in the Mosaic account of creation. But this surprise 
and confusion have resulted from the fact that we have not un- 
derstood Moses. 

We must endeavor first to understand Moses, and when we 
have attained to this, we may then see whether or not there is 
really any discrepancy between his account and that which we 
have in the science of geology. 

Looking, then, at both accounts, and regarding each as equally 
worthy of credit, and equally true, can we find that Moses uses 
the word day symbolically, and represents by them some features 
in the creation which are as distinct from each other as one day 
is from another? and that the number of these features corres- 

ond to the number of the days ina week? If this be true, a 
day will then represent or symbolize one of the features. A lit- 
eral meaning is demanded for day by the fact of the week; and 
a metaphorical or symbolical, by the facts of creation. 

We have said that the week has a natural foundation. It must 
conform to some great facts in the creation. No such founda- 
tion is found for the week in any of the theories yet advanced 
for the purpose of reconciling the facts of creation as revealed 
by geology, with the account given by Moses. If we can dis- 
cover any great, and leading, and distinct facts in the history of 
creation as revealed in the works of God, so isolated and sepa- 
rated as days are from each other, we may be able to perceive 
the fitness and propriety of the institution of the week, the days 
of which shall represent fitly these facts. 

The theory we now propose, by which to reconcile the account 
of Moses with the facts of creation, discovers the foundation of 
the week in nature; and shows why there are but seven, and 
could have been but seven days in the week, founded as it is on 
the facts of creation. In the view which we propose to take of 
the subject, we regard the days as symbolizing the departments 
of creation, or the separate and distinct dévistons which Moses 
has made in his account. These are, ist. Light. 2d. The ex- 
panse, or heaven, the atmosphere, which envelopes the earth. 
3d. The creation of the Vegetable Kingdom. 4th. The creation 
of aquatic animals. 5th. The creation of land animals. 6th. 
The creation of the heavenly bodies, the sun, moon, and stars. 
And 7th. The completion of his work, and the resting from his 
labors. 

It will be observed that these divisions of creation, embracing 


5 
the material and organic worlds, are complete and distinct, and 
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as much isolated from one another as the days are, that constitute 
the week. Each division, or department, is a complete circle in 
itself, and may be well and properly represented, or symbolized 
by a circle of time, equally complete, such as the day. Sucha 
representation conforms to the principle that governs symbols, 
which requires that the thing symbolized shall be as perfect, dis- 
tinct, and complete in itself, as the symbol which is used to 
represent it. 

That the day is used in the sacred scriptures as a symbol is 
universally admitted; and it is always the symbol of an object as 
complete and distinct as itself. Many other things are used as 
symbols, and some of them for the period, year; but the same 
principle governs them all. In the vision which was granted to 
Pharaoh, and which disclosed events soon to happen, events of 
the most important character and interest to his kingdom, we 
find that years are represented by symbols very appropriate in 
their character. The seven full, fat ears of corn (heads of wheat) 
that he saw growing vigorously from the earth, and the seven 
blasted and withered ears that sprang up after the good ears, and 
devoured them, were beautiful symbols of the seven years of 
plenty, and the seven years of famine, that came upon the land 
of Egypt. The same beautiful symbolization is seen in the “seven 
fat and well-favored cattle,” and the “seven lean and ill-favored 
cattle,” which represented the same events soon to occur. 

The interpreter of these dreams himself had dreams, in which 
symbols equally admirable and appropriate as those in Pharaoh’s 
dreams were used. The events which were to occur in the his- 
tory of Joseph, were clearly foreshadowed in his two remarkable 
dreams. In his first, he saw, when he and his brethren were 
binding sheaves in the field, his own stand up, and those of his 

‘ethren stand around his, and make obeisance to it. How liter- 

y this dream was fulfilled may be seen in the events of his 

irpassingly interesting history. In his second dream, he saw 
the sun, and moon,and eleven stars make obeisance to him. The 
purport of these symbols was too clear not to be seen by the 
venerable patriarch, who had, himself, some knowledge of the 
significance of symbols, and said, “Shall I and thy mother, and 
thy brethren indeed come to bow down ourselves to thee to the 
earth?” We have in these dreams, sheaves of grain and the 
heavenly bodies representing men; and the symbols are just as 
distinct and complete entities, as the persons symbolized. There 
are no more beautiful symbols in the scriptures than these, by 
which Joseph was foreshadowed as governor of Egypt, and his 
brethren as paying homage to him when they went down into 
Egypt to buy provisions. The Bible is a book of symbols; and 
these examples are sufficient to show the peculiar language in 
which God seems to take pleasure in speaking to men; and that 
here, in the first chapter of the first book of the Divine Volume, 
there is no forced construction of the language of Moses, when 
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we regard his days of creation as symbolizing the grand divisions 
of the Kingdom of Nature, which he has made in his history, 
and which conform so perfectly to the natural divisions, or de- 
partments of creation. 

Regarding, then, the six days of creation as symbolical of the 
grand divisions of one great system, we may include every crea- 
tion, occurring in these divisions, from the earliest to the latest 
periods, under the one symbol; and whether there have been but 
one, or many creations, it matters not, since the department to 
which it belongs is represented by one symbol. We know that 
light and air must have existed before any living creature was 
made; since there is no life in the absence of these. Now, find- 
ing that both plants and animals existed innumerable ages in the 
past, we know that light and air must have existed, not only then, 
but before their creation. And through all the ages of the past 
they have existed, and during these ages have witnessed many 
creations as complete and distinct as the first, or the last. We 
know also that vegetable and animal organisms existed in the 
same remote period, and have existed from that period to the 
present, and that there have been many creations in these king- 
doms during the long interval between the paleozoic and alluvial 
ages. But all the creations of plants and animals were only dif- 
ferent species belonging to the great kingdoms ot the organic 
worlds; and whether they were introduced in this, or that age, 
it matters not, since the day does not symbolize the different and 
various creations of the kingdoms, but the kingdom itself, and 
the kingdom alone; so that, whether light and air existed, or 
whether plants and animals were created, in the paleozoic, sec- 
ondary, tertiary, or present age, it is altogether immaterial, since 
all are represented or symbolized in the department of creation 
to which each belongs. 

The sun, moon, and stars are included in the six days’ work, 
because they are materially connected with this world. Moses 
does not say that these bodies were created on the fourth day, or 
that they were made “light bearers” on that day. But we presume 
to say that he simply intended to show their connection and rela- 
tion to the earth; and that God made them for the purposes 
therein stated, that they “should divide the day from the night,” 
and be for “signs, and for seasons, and for days, and for years,” 
and that they should “give light upon the earth, the greater 
light to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the night.” 

The light of the sun, was the light of the first day; for the 
phenomenon of day and night was the result of its creation, or 
existence. This is too evident to require any argument. The 
facts and principles of astronomy demonstrate it. It is attested 
by the facts of geology, and the laws which govern the organic 
kingdom. When those heavenly bodies were created we know 
not; nor do we know when the earth was created. Moses says 
it was “in the beginning;” and as these heavenly bodies are com- 
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posed of the same kind of matter as that of the earth," we may 
reasonably conclude that they and the earth were all made “in 
the beginning.” It can not be, then, that Moses intended to say 
that these bodies were not created until after the creation of the 
vegetable kingdom; nor, that they were created in one day, while 
the earth required more. The facts of geology prove that the 
same light which exists now, existed in the earliest ages of the 
earth. There is no other light known to us that could have 
given rise to the phenomena described by Moses, or have an- 
swered the ends and wants of the organic world, but that which 
proceeds from the sun, and moon, and stars. 

The divisions of the material and organic worlds, which Moses 
has made, are complete. We can conceive of no others. There 
are but six, and hence we have in the week a corresponding 
number of days. If there were any reason, in the plan of God, 
why there should have been this number of days, and no more 
than this number, in which it is said he created the world and 
all things that are in it, that reason must be in the fact here 
stated. These days represent the wor of creation. Another was 
added to those, on which it is said God rested from his work. A 
day being assigned for this rest, the number is seven, and com- 
pletes the full week. 

In regard to the rest of God, the day is evidently used sym- 
bolically. It symbolizes an event; and we have presumptive 
evidence in this fact, to say the least, that the other days of the 
week are used in a similar sense. The rest of God still continues; 
and we know not that he will ever again renew his work; and 
the seventh day, therefore, must, beyond all question, symbolize 
the fact, that he had then completed his work. 

This view is made still more evident by the fact that the 
seventh day or sabbath, also symbolizes another rest, which rest, 
is heaven. So the apostle reasons in the 4th chapter of his letter 
to the Hebrews; and concludes: “There remaineth, therefore, a 
sabbath—an eternal rest—for the people of God.” We, therefore, 
see that the seventh day does not only symbolize the rest which 
God made from his works, but also through it the rest which he 
has promised the people of God. This is a significant and inter- 
esting fact. When man rested from the labor and toil of the 
week, according to the exmaple and command of God, he found 
in this day of rest, a repose for his weary frame, the more appre- 
ciated because of his labor and toil. His mind relieved from the 
immediate cares and duties of life, he could then turn his thoughts 
to God, and meditate upon his works, and the providences which 
he had manifested in behalf of the interest and welfare of man. 
He could then meditate upon the judgments of God against sin, 
and lament his own lost and ruined condition; and then turning 
to the promises of God, then but feebly marked out, and espe- 


‘Plurality of Worlds, p. 130. Spectroscopic Analysis has demonstrated 
this since Whewell wrote his work. 
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cially to that which gave hope of a rest from the toils and cares 
of life, he could look forward with hope and resignation to the 
redemption, foreshadowed in these promises. The day thus be- 
comes a pledge and foretaste of that sabbath, which shall be 
given to the weary and sin-bound prisoner of earth; a redemp- 
tion from the vicissitudes of a sinful state, and a rest which shall 
be broken no more by toil and sin. 

The theory we have now proposed, by which to reconcile the 
history of creation, as given by Moses, with the facts of geology, 
meets all the difficulties of the case. The interpretation here 
given of the Mosaic account does no violence to the language of 
the Sacred Volume. It conforms to the language of symbols as 
used in the scriptures, and fully reconciles the account as 
given by the sacred historian with the facts of creation as devel- 
oped by geology. If the days of creation are used by Moses as 
symbols—and that the seventh is, we know—I imagine that we 
can find no more appropriate object for these symbols than 
those presented in this theory. However that may be, the just- 
ness and correctness of the view here presented, are left to the 
decision of those who have thought and meditated on these sub- 
jects. 
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CHAPTER: V. 


INTRODUCTION OF SIN INTO THIS WORLD. 


SrecrTion I. EpEnN. 


Eastward, in the land of Eden, the Lord God planted a gar- 
den, in which he caused “to grow every tree which is pleasant 
to the sight, and good for food; the tree of life also in the midst 
of the garden, and the tree of knowledge of good and evil.” 
* * * “And the Lord God took the man, and put him into the 
garden of Eden to dress and to keep it,” and gave him permission 
to eat of every tree of the garden, but “the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil.” In this delightful garden the Lord was ac- 
customed to walk, and commune with Adam, and to impart to 
him a knowledge of the works he had made, and of the duties 
‘and obligations he owed to God as his creator. Jor this associa- 
tion and communion Adam was qualified by the spiritual nature 
of his being; for these was he created in the image of God.! 
The beasts of the field, however intelligent, were not admitted to 

J tw Wt) such a privilege, nor qualified for such a communion and associa- 


qn ode or tion. Zhey were made to subserve man’s interests while on the 
: g@earth, and to complete the organic system with which man is 
56 essentially connected; but max was made for the society and 


communion of God. 

Eden was the natural or normal state of man, as heaven is of 
angels. The communion of the pure and holy angels was his 
communion in Eden. Eden was a place selected by God, and in 
the choicest spot of that country was the garden planted. This 
garden was cut off from the world around by an inclosure,? and 
made a peculiar and sacred spot in this world of change and disas- 


There has been much speculation as fo what constitutes this image. 
Some suppose it to be the moral nature of man, and this, I believe, is the 
generally received opinion. Whatever it is, this much is certain: that it is 
something that distinguishes man categorically from animals. (Gen. 1: 26). 
Something must be found in him, which is not found in animals. Animals 
possess mind. Of this there is now no doubt. We have also seen, in a pre- 
vious chapter, that they have a moral nature. Man possesses every attribute 
that an animal has, and something more, and this, whatever it is, must be the 
image. What this is, nature can not inform us; but revelation tells us that 
man is a spirit-being; that the man—the Ego, is a spirit-being, capable of 
existing independent of, and isolated from, the body. This spirit-being is 
| the image, since God is essentially a spirit-being. 
| “}.Gen. 3: 24. 
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ter. It wasa place made appropriate for the presence of God, and 
there man enjoyed all that his nature is capable of receiving. 
Beyond were darkness and distress; within were the light and 
happiness of the presence of God. There he had all that was 
necessary to preserve his body from death, and his spirit in the 
enjoyment of the highest happiness. There he had all that God 
could give him, or his nature enjoy. The world gave him food, 
and God made his home Eden. Communion between congenial 
spiritual natures is the highest condition of happiness, and the 
society ae from such association and communion is the high- 
est possible to created beings, and these man possessed and 
ie in Eden. a (yn avs Ad a 
But man is a psychical as well as a spiritual being; and if he he cab 
had in Eden all that this two-fold nature demanded, he had als au ob 
a society that met the wants of his psychical and spiritual na- ; 


tures. The being who constituted the essential element of this 2 rr ' 
Society, was woman, made of man, and for man. Her creation Pe 
Ma 


was peculiar. It differed from the creation of every other being. 

Sexes among the animals made no distinction as to the mode of tod dy 
their creation. Each was created separately and distinctly, with, a an 
no kind of connection or dependence between them, except that eae: 
which connects them as essential and integral members of thet 
Reproductive System. And it is reasonable to suppose that 
the sexes of the animals were created at the same time, as well as 

in the same manner, as separately and distinctly, indeed, as sexes Maan At 
among Plants. But an, we are told, was first made, then thee a~rraru Ad VU 
woman.’ and “the woman of the man.” This is a strange and a Lt 
singular fact, the import of which must be truly significant. Ito apne 
seems to indicate that something more is to exist among menwrce “ ] 
than is found among animals; that out of this shall arise a SOOO he ‘ { : 

state, a state now found to distinguish the human species from oy 
all others on the earth. It would seem that this mode of crea- a elonrdor- | 
tion was designed to indicate the foundation on which, society soe 
among men was to rest, and the means by which man’s socia Mdnale 
feelings were to be rendered durable and permanent through all | 
the vicissitudes through which he might have to pass. Had 

woman not been derived from man in the way she was, there 

is much reason to believe that no higher grade of society could 

exist among men, than exists among animals. But, being de- 

rived from the man, connections were thereby formed, so 

intimate and strong as, in the language of Paul, to “make the 

two one flesh.” This unity is founded, not only on the existence ’pir.g oak, | 
of the social feelings, but especially on the strength, and perma- | 
nency,and nature of their attachments. Animals possess like ! | 
moral passions with men, such as love and hatred; but the pas- Me So Ea 
sions which bring them together in herds or flocks, are too ye 


and evanescent to establish among them, what we call socéety. 
That among them, which resembles society among men, is but 
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gregarious association, depending on a feeling too feeble and in- 
distinct to be classed among the socza/ affections. But man is 
essentially a socdéad being. Social passions are peculiar to him. 
These passions rest both on his psychical and spiritual natures. 
So far as they are psychical, they are common to all an:mals; but 
so far as they are spiritual, they are peculiar to man. The nature 
of these affections seems to rest on the Asychical nature; their 
strength and permanency in man wholly on the spirztwal. ‘These 
natures meeting and coalescing in man, obscure in him the line 
of demarkation between the psychical and spiritual emotions, 
affections, and passions. 
It was a singular means that God adopted to establish and ren- 
der permanent the social state among men. ‘This fact, in contrast 
vith what we suppose was the case in the creation of the lower 
animals, would sccm designed to assure us that this was the only 
means by which a soczad state could be established for and among 
men, and the only means by which that state could be rendered 
stable and permanent. By sucha derivation, peculiar links and 
connections were formed, which so bind and connect two souls 
as to unitize two spiritual and congenial natures. On the part 
of man, there is a variety of emotions excited, which bind him 
firmly and strongly to the woman as the object of his whole 
heart’s affection. So peculiar is this psychical passion, love, 
when placed on her as its object, that it excludes all other objects, 
and makes her the only idol of his heart. In addition to the teel- 
ings of the heart, there is one of the mind, equally strong and 
durable, the conviction of a charge, similar to that which the 
father feels in regard to his children, and this feeling strengthens, 
deepens, and renders durable all the emotions and teelings of his 
mind and heart, which bind him to woman, who, through these, 
“becomes bone of his-bone and flesh of his flesh.” On her part, 
there are the same feelings and emotions, the same love and 
affection, and even a more permanent and unfailing devotion, 
strengthened by an opposite teeling of the mind and heart, that 
of dependence on him. ‘This feeling of dependence is manifested 


qf solace 
Win every relation of life; it is written on her very nature. It is a 
OW hee 4 part of her being, separable only in an abnormal condition of the 
‘ 


soul. It is the most beautiful and lovely trait of her character, 
or feeling of her nature. It is in exact antithesis to the opposite 
or correlative feeling in man, and like two material objects, hav- 
ing a proper aflinity, meet, coalesce, and form one body, or soul. 
From these emotions and passions of the psychical and spiritual 
ts of man arises this union of hearts, which constitutes the 

onnudial relation, known only among men, on which the whole 
fabric of human society rests. Permanency is one of the essen- 
tial features of this union or relation. It continues from the day 
it is formed until closed by death, cementing and solidifying two 
congenial spiritual natures, and linking the. heart by numerous 
cords to the objects of its deepest and purest affection. Love is 
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this great binding power, originating in God, and permeating 
and controling every pure and holy being. It is known 
among animals, since they possess an intellectual and a moral | 
nature; but in them it is as evanescent as youth, and with its | 
death, perishes the relation that existed between parent and | 
offspring. But not so with mankind. They were intimately | 
connected in their creation, and they are indissolubly united 
through life. 

Besides, the affections of men, being more spiritual than psy- 

chical, are aroused by means and objects not appreciable by 
merely psychical creatures. He is moved and influenced by the | 
“true, the beautiful, and the good,” subjects which lie entirely 
beyond the psychical faculties of animals. Beauty, goodness, and | 
loveliness exist not for them; but these are the powers which | 
excite man’s emotions and mold his character. When that beau- rr aa 
tiful and charming creature, Eve, who was created from and for | 
him, probably the most beautiful and fascinating woman that Moran 
ever stirred man’s affections to their profoundest depths,—whe1 
she stood before Adam, fresh from the hands of God, robed in 
all her womanly loveliness and sweetness, we may easily imagine | 
the emotions and amazement of his mind,eand the electric flash Pnee 
that made his heart bound and glow with inexpressible love. 
Charmed by her surpassing loveliness, he felt his soul drawn to 
her by the strongest affeetions of his exalted nature. She was 
to him the most endeared object of his heart, for whom he in- 
stinctively felt ready and willing to sacrifice all, and to adhere to 
her firmly, closely, and solely, and to give to her all the strength 
of his heart, to devote to her welfare all the energies of his be- 
ing, and last of all, if need be, life itself, if by these he might 
preserve her from suffering or harm. 

On her part, as we have said, there is the feeling of depend- ay) t 
ence and unreserved reliance on his strength and wisdom, excited pee 
by the highest and purest interests and feeling of her nature, t 
inwrought into her very being, and manifested in every impulse 
and attachment of her heart, evoking the deepest and tenderest ! 
sympathies and love, and the greatest devotion and self-sacrifice ) 
that man is capable of exhibiting. 

In the command which God gave them, when he placed them Soe | 
in the garden, he regarded them as connected, on the somatic PEE 
side of their being, with the organic kingdom of this world.’ neotrne bi 
From the provisions that were made for him in the garden, it is Dh ae 
evident that God regarded these as necessary for the perpetua- 
tion of his animal life. That he needed food for this purpose Zz 
_the garden, is a necessary conclusion from his connection with 

the organic world. As to his body, he was as much a part of 
the organic kingdom, as were the fruits of the garden, which 
were provided for his daily sustenance. For no other object was 


he commanded “‘to dress and keep it”’) 


Geni: 205) 2210: 
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‘ ree, Some men, however, have imagined, notwithstanding these 
LA". facts, that he was created zmmortal; and that he did not become 
mortal until he sinned; that it was, indeed, the ac¢ of transgres- 

sion that made him mor¢a/ as well as a sinner. Some are such 

firm believers in his primitive immortality, that they believe that 

his sin brought death in the world at large, not only to himself, 

but to the animals with which he is associated in the organic 

kingdom; that death was unknown in the world before his trans- 

' gression.’ 

It is difficult to understand how such an opinion could ever 

We WVWWAFYave found a lodgment in a reflecting and well informed mind. 
RAL Qtd It has not the slightest foundation either in nature or in revela- 
| 44; tion. The facts of nature fully demonstrate that death has been 
| BL the lot of all animals from the remotest period of the world’s long 
pv history; that all animals are essentially and necessarily mortal, 
| and must eventually die. Of this fact there is not the shadow of 
a doubt. The proofs of it are really and actually piled mountains 

Q high. Evidences of this fact are seen in the remains of animals 


now imbedded in the strata of the earth’s crust. The skeletons 

of animals that once roamed over the earth, and swarmed in the 

seas, ages before man Was placed in Eden, are to be found in the 

Zoological Museums of almost every country. The principles of 

Physiology also prove, beyond all questioning, that a// animals 

are necessarily mortal, All that is organic will and must perish; 

and if man is an organized being, as he is, he, too, is essentially 

{ and necessarily mortal. If he was immortal in Eden, the scrip- 

tures do not state it, nor can it be clearly inferred from them. 

That he was, is wholly an inference, based ona misconception 

of the consequences of his transgression, an inference not war- 

| ranted by the facts of the scriptures. These tell us that food was 

| provided for man while in the garden; and of the uses of food 

| we know nothing except from the principles of Physiology, and 

this informs us that food is demandéd on account of the perish- 

able nature of man’s body. It is, therefore, positively certain 

‘7 \that man was as mortal in Eden as he is out of it; and that he 

Sow would as certainly have died in Eden as he does out of it, if it 

had not been for the provision of the Tree of Life. Because of his 

mortal nature both the ordinary and extraordinary food of the 

garden were provided. There is no other conceivable reason for 
their provision. 

The only kind of immortality that man enjoyed in Eden, as): 
the immortality secured by the fruit of the tree of life. But thi 
immortality was provisional, not inherent, as in the bodies of 
angels and immortalized men. It was merely derivative, depend- 


ing solely on the use of the life on fruit. Its virtues 
consisted in its powers to resist and prevent the wasting or disin- 
tegration of the body, and to renew and invigorate constantly the 


vital force, and thus perpetuate life by counteracting the ten- 
‘ 1 Kitto Encyclop. Art. Sacrifice. 
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dency to decay and death in the same manner, but toa far greater EAA ri 


extent, as the ordinary food does in man’s extra-Eden state. The 


use of man’s faculties, as he lives from day to day, naturally ry = 


tends to the destruction of the body. This is a fact now well 
established. And it is equally as well established that food is 
necessary to the preservation of the life of the body. The ordi- 
nary food on which we live, gives us a partial immunity from 
death. The fruit of the tree of life gave this immunity longer 
and more certainly; for it not only prolonged lite, but preserved 
the body from disease and degeneration. It perpetuated whilst 
the ordinary food only prolonged. The tree of life, therefore, was 
designed to afford Adam a fruit which would give him immuni- 
ty from disease and death just’ so long as he had access to it, and 
would use it. This was all the immortality that Adam enjoyed 
or possessed while in Eden. * This conclusion is made still more 


certain by the fact that, when he was denied access to this fruit, 
he wasted and died. , ie j 
It has been supposed by some that if Adam had tasted this Gul) oe 


fruit but once, he would have lived forever; that once eating yyw 
would have planted immortality in his body. This supposition glo 
is on the other extreme, and discovers as little attention to the 
facts of the case as the other. The fruit of this tree was not int / lb 
terdicted. Vhey were granted the privilege of eating of every 

_ _tree of the garden, but of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil. It Adam would have become immortal by eating of j 
this fruit once, then z¢ also ought to have been forbidden. tor, 
in the event of his sinning, a contingency which ought to have S 
been provided for, he would have lived torever in a state of sin, 
and this would have made his salvation impossible. This conclu- 
sion is made clear by the provisions of the Remedial System, for 
by it death is shown to be an indispensable means of salvation. 

The provisions of the garden looked to man’s continued pres- 
ence and communion with God. They contemplated only the 
relations of Eden, not those beyond its sacred inclosure. ‘This 
relation was one of favor with God, in which God and man com- 
muned personally and directly. It was essentially the relation of 
the angels in heaven. ‘To preserve him in this relation the tree of 
life was provided, whose truit had the power of preserving his 
life so long as he had access to it. Without this fruit the pres- | 
ence and communion of God would have been lost to him through | 
the death of his body, perishing from its inherent mortality. The 
relation of favor and communion required the existence of the 
fruit of the tree of life. ‘his relation lost, it was of no more use 
to man. 

That the object of the tree of life was what we have conceived 
it to be, is further evident from the fact that, when the sinning 

' pair were expelled from the garden, the tree of life was guarded 
by an angel, and access to it denied them, lest they should con- 
tinue to eat, and live forever in a state of sin. Had this tree 
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gone with them in their banishment, death of the body would 
never have overtaken them, and they would have lived forever; 
and their condition then would have been the same essentially as 
that of the lost angels. 

@® In a state of sin, death is a blessing to the race, a greater bless- 
ing, indeed, than life itself; for by death, man may again reach 
his Eden relations with God. Immortality in a state of sin would 
make every man a sinner; and then the earth, which God had 
been so many ages in fitting up for man, would have presented 
the state and condition of Tartarus, where the lost angels are 
“suffering the vengeance of eternal life.” The scenes of Gehenna 
would be witnessed on earth, which neither floods, nor flame; 
neither famine, nor pestilence, nor -war, could obliterate. 

The dresser and the keeper gone, the garden went to decays: 
Rank weeds grew where flowers’ once bloomed, and thorns 
sprang up where fruit trees once flourished and yielded their 
perennial food. The tree of life withered and perished, and left 
no seed to preserve it on the earth. But that tree, like man, will 
live again, and bloom in an Eden of perpetual life and_ bliss, 
where sin shall no more insinuate its hateful form, and carry its 
blighting curse; and from which there shall be no more banish- 
ment. There man shall again eat of that fruit, and live forever. 


SECTION 20) Mlacce hAtiER 


A large majority of mankind believe that man is now in a 
preternatural state. All who believe the Bible to be a revelation 
from God, and an authentic history of the events which it relates, 
believe that man once enjoyed the personal communion and 
favor of God, and that he lost these by transgression. They be- 
lieve further, that that act of transgression brought sin in the 
world, and the consequences which have followed that transgres- 
sion, and man’s expulsion from Eden. They also believe that 
there was a szzfud quality attaching to that act of transgression, 
which is a graver quality of an act than the word moral de- 
scribes. They believe that this quality of an act arises from the 
fact that God has spoken his will to man, and given him certain 
and specific commands. They, in a word, believe the Mosaic 
account of the history of creation, and of the introduction of sin 
among men, and the reality of that quality which the Bible as- 
cribes to the actions of men. This is now the general belief and 
sentiment of mankind, wherever the light of the Bible has en- 
lightened the minds of men. Hence the general conscience, 
based on this general conviction, feels and realizes the fact that 
the actions of men have a szzfud character. 
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Believing that man once enjoyed in Eden the favor of God, and du and 


that that favor and communion were lost by transgression, to the/J 


loss of these blessings men have applied the term Fall. The term 
is used by some as embracing more than the loss of the blessings 
and privileges of Eden, believing that man’s moral nature was 
degraded by that act of sin, and to that degree, as to have im 
paired the natural strength and vigor of his spiritual faculties. In 
these pages the term will be used in its more general sense, em- 
bracing only the loss of the favor and communion of God! | 

There are some men, however, who, pretending to believe in 
the Bible as a revelation from God, do yet, indeed, deny many of 
the most important facts recorded in it. Others there are, who} 
more bold and consistent, deny the great facts recorded by Moses 
in regard to man’s Eden relation with God, and the events which 
are said to have occurred in that hallowed spot. They deny that 
man was ever ina state higher, or different from that in which 
we now find him; and say that the story of the Fall is a myth, 
and the existence of sin the creature of a superstitious imagination. 
Hence they do not believe that the actions of men have a sinful 
character, Crime, with these men, is only an offense against 
the rights of society or of individuals, not a sz against God. 
They do not, indeed, deny that the actions of men have a moral 
character. This they can not deny. But morality with them has 
reference solely to men, none whatever to God. In denying the 
existence of sin, they of course deny that the actions of men have 
a-sinful character, however criminal the actions may be. They 
look upon criminal actions as no more than simple violations of 
moral laws, which men have wrought out and ordained for the 
government of men. These laws have nota foreigu origin, as 
the revelation of God, but are the simple and untaught expres- 
sions of the human soul, impressed upon it by God in its creation. 
They believe that this is all the moral law that man has or needs, 
and that man’s actions are but the expressions of this natural law. 
With these men, every thing im the moral world happens accord- 
ing to invariable and well established laws; every thing is gov- 
erned by Jaw, and that natural and necessary results follow its 
violation. They affect to believe that the laws of the moral world 
are as invariable and rigid as the laws of the physical world, and 
that the results or consequences, in the way of blessings and 
punishments, are just as certain and unavoidable, as effects fol- 
lowing causes in the physical world. Man, with these men, is as 
much under the control of law as the dead matter of the physical 
world. The actions of men are but the inevitable effects of 
causes, and hence can no more be the objects of praise or blame 
than the effects of physical causes. 

Hence, with these philosophers, the existence of sin and the 
events of Eden, are all fables, which originated in the days of 
darkness and superstition, but which the light of civilization 


1Gal. v:4. Heb. xii :15. 
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will finally and wholly dispel from the mind and banish from the 

' , world. They tell us also that revelation is not only a myth, 
Reyloh ics ut an, impossibility;? that man of himself, by his own inherent 
rers of mind, is capable of discovering every truth, and of 
rmining every question, which involves his interests in any 
the relations of life. The great gyides of these men are Rea- 
sgn and Intuition, which determine the quality of the actions of 
men; and their teaching constitutes all that we know or believe 
of religion? This is the crudest Deism, seeing nothing more in 
God than simply the originating cause of the universe, having no 
other participation in its management and government than what 
(be effects by the laws, physical and moral, which he established 

in the beginning. 

Diete t But a simple denial of the facts of Eden and of the existence 
Af of sin is not alone sufficient to drive a beliet of them from the 
vac eman mind, They are firmly believed by a majority of the best 
hinds that have ever adorned our nature, and we may crowd 

these philosophers with the question, Whence this belief? It 

* will not do to say, that these notions originated in the days of 
ignorance and superstition, before man had emerged from a state 

of barbarism; that civilization found these notions existing among 

a mass of equally superstitious notions and beliefs, and that the 
existence of the one class is no more difficult to be accounted for 

than the other; and that their present existence is no proof that 

they had a rational origin. They would thus push’ the difficulty 

from them. But the believer in revelation must be excused if he 

still prefers to believe that the Bible gives, not only the most, but 

the waly rational, account of the origin of those ideas which re- 

| late to facts and beliefs which he finds now so prevalent in the 
| world, especially when this account is supported by the deduc- 
| tions of the soundest philosophy, and stands uncontradicted by 

any fact in nature. 

That the universal conviction as to the szzfed character of the 
actions of men is a deduction of the human reason, we are justi- 

fied by these philosophers of Reason and Intuition in denying. 
om They maintain that neither Reason nor Intuition has ever sug- 
gested such a thought, and that it can not, therefore, be true. This 

& - conclusion could not be questioned if man had been left to these 
sources of knowledge. Enlightened Reason has never made so 

immodest a claim. It knows nothing of the unseen world, nor 

of the attributes of God which have been developed by the Re- 

medial System; and the believer in Revelation is not at all 

surprised to hear Reason say that it knows nothing of such mat- 

ters \He knows that sin is the quality of an act, that has refer- 

ence toa being of whose judgment respecting it we can know 

nothing beyond what he has made known. If he has never 

made known to man this judgment, then this knowledge is be- 


1 Eclipse of Faith. 
H ? Buckle’s History of Civilization, p. 468, vol. 2. 
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yond the possible reach of man. But the human_mind has a 
ledge of-sin. It believes that some actions are szzful; and 
‘since man could not have originated this idea himself, it must have 
been imparted to him by some one who knew the fact. As God 
is the only being in the universe, who knew this fact, this knowl- 
edge must have been derived from him, This conclusion bein 
incontrovertible, we can readily perceive the force and drift of 
the logic of these philosophers: No sin, no revelation. They 
reason sometimes on one line, and sometimes on another; but 
the end and the design are always the same, to eject Revelation 
from the world, or drive the belief in the divine authenticity of 
the Bible from the human mind. 
But let us press the universal conviction of mankind in regard 
to the sinful character of the actions of men; for this conviction 
contradicts their conclusion, and shows the fallacy of their 


reasoning. The statute book of every nation recognizes the ex- { , 


istence of this quality in human actions. Crime is every where 


tion of which ought to be prevented. Society has ordained 
punishments for crimes, not simply means of preventing a fur- 
ther repetition. So long as men ordain punishments for crimes, 
so long will they regard crime as possessing a sézfud_character 
and hence worthy of punishment, and not only worthy of it, bu 
imperatively demanding it. But when such deeds as men now 
regard as crimes, shall lose their s¢zfa/ character, and come to be 
regarded as possessing merely a morad quality, as merely offenses 
against the rzghts of individuals, or of society, then will they 
cease to ordain punishments, and only institute means that will 
secure society against their repetition. In proportion as we shall 
see this false philosophy—the philosophy that denies the exist- 
ence of sin,—prevail, in that proportion will we see the effort 
made to govern men by the laws of their moral and intellectual 
being, which laws, these philosophers say, inhere as truly in the 
souls of men, as do the physical forces in the inorganic world. 
This delusion leaves men to the full play of their passions, with 
no restraint upon their indulgence other than that which the laws 
of their organism exercise, all foreign aid, such as the revelation 
of God has made known, being impatiently spurned and rejected. 
To this state would this vain philosophy bring the world, and to 
these laws leave it to work out its own development, just as the 
physical agents have developed the physical world, bringing it 
from a rude and disordered state to its present condition, in 
which we find it well suited and adapted to the existence of the 
highest grades of plants and animals. To leave man to these 
agents and powers alone, and to make his moral and spirtiual 
development depend solely on the agency of the laws of his or- 
ganism, as the physical world is dependent on physical agents 
for its improvement, is to reduce him to the level of dead matter, 
and make him as mucha subject of inexorable and invariable 
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law, as is the matter of the inorganic world, and to deny him 
any agency or will in the determination of his own actions.’ 
Being thus a subject of laws which he can not determiné or 
control, he can not be regarded as responsible for his actions; no 
sinful character can be ascribed to them. They are no more the 
objects of praise or blame than are the physical effects of physi- 
cal causes. To such straits are infidels driven in their opposition 
to revelation, in order to impair its influence over the minds and 
hearts of the great mass of mankind; or to hush the monitions 
of conscience in regard to the destiny which the human mind 
instinctively fears may follow death, or the account which men 
may have to give in another world of their life on the earth. 
Under the threatenings and restraints of the Bible, there is a feel- 
ing of unrest, dread, and uncertainty; and they feel, if the Bible 
could be banished from the world, that the mind: would be re 
lieved of this unnecessary, yet irrepressible, anxiety in regard to a 
future life. 

Fortunately for the world of mankind, Infidelity is never con- 
sistent. Error is always, and of necessity must be, contradictory. 
Hence it can give nothing that is permanent or satisfactory. A 
line of argument pursued by one writer will be certain to run 
counter to a line pursued by another. It is never steady nor con- 
sistent, always changing, but never improving, although it boasts 
much of progress. Since such is its character, we are justified 
by the soundest reason and wisdom in adhering to our belief and 
confidence in the divine authenticity of the Holy Scriptures, and 
consequently in the correctness and truthfulness of its statements, 
especially when this record accounts satisfactorily for facts which 
no human philosophy has ever been able to understand or ex- 
plain. We therefore turn with confidence, and with a feeling of 
ertainty, to the history of the Bible, to find there a full and sat- 
isfactory solution of all the moral phenomena that have given 
human philosophers so much trouble. 

There can be no more rational, or authoritative account of the 
origin, or occurrence of sin in this world, than that given by 
Moses. His account is fully endorsed by all the inspired writers 
of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. It is also endorsed by 
the Lord*himself; by him who made the universe, and who was, 
therefore, fully competent to speak advisedly and authoritatively. 
On the truth of the Mosaic account of the introduction of sin 
among men, rest the Jewish and Christian Dispensations. If 
that account be false, these religions are false; if these be true, 
that account is true. Moses, David, the Prophets, Christ and his 
apostles all stand or fall together. 

Moses represents man as having been created pure and sinless, 
and placed in Eden where he enjoyed the favor and communion 
of God. His relations to God in Eden were identical with those 

f the angels in heaven; for all spirit-beings are created for the 

1 Buckles’ History of Civilization, vol. 1, p. 13. 
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society of God, and all enjoy his favor and communion. He tells a 
us that man lost this relation by transgression; that he became ahaud 

sinner and an outcast, obnoxious to the displeasure of God, and 

subject to death; that the earth, which in Eden, yielded its fruits 0 Tt 
spontaneously, and furnished him food without labor, was thence- oupards 
forth to yield it only after the severest toil. This state contrasted A-O4 

sadly and mournfully with that in Eden; the contrast of sin and 


shame with that of innocence and purity. . | 
He further represents that man’s ruin was effected by the ys Sap 


agency of a being he calls a serpent, the most intelligent crea- 
ture that God had made except man. A little reflection will 
assure us, however, that a mere animal, however intelligent and 
crafty, could not have done what is here represented, and this 
conclusion is fully corroborated by what is elsewhere said of this 


transaction, and what is clearly implied in the curse pronounced 


upon the serpent. 
Moses says nothing of the existence of sin at this time in any Sw Le 
other part of the universe, yet we know from other sources that [ ake ol hw 


it had broken out in heaven, and was raging in Gehenna tse. hf Wd 


it was introduced among men. Indeed, its existence elsewhere 

is clearly implied in the agency employed in effecting man’s ruin. 

Its existence among men is due to its existence elsewhere. é 
From a consideration of all the facts relating to the existenceg' +» ile 

of sin here and elsewhere, as revealed in the inspired volume, we ae 

are led to the conclusion that its introduction among men differedAur 

in one important particular from the manner in which it wasa@¢sAfe4 Camere 

introduced among angels. In their case, it arose from and of fe 

themselves. It seems to have arisen from the excitement of P| 

a dormant power of their nature, aroused by uncurbed desire atid On 

and aspirations, these being stimulated and carried beyond their res 

natural and lawful limits by cicumstances external. Satan, who yi 

was the leader, was not led into sin, or induced to sin through 

the deception of another, either his equal or his superior. It 

originated in his own will. This was not the case with man. 

Though man possesses a nature capable of sinning, the same as 

angels, indeed, yet sin did not arise from him alone. It was not 

by the workings of his sinful nature alone that he sinned. This 

dormant power of his nature was excited and aroused by the in- 

fluence of another, who seduced an innocent and confiding heart, 

and imposed upon a pure and unsuspecting nature. A wicked 

and condemned angel, involved irretrievably in ruin, with the 

lowest and most malignant designs, deceived a guileless and con- 


fiding being, and induced her to believe that God did not mean : 
what she understood him to say. He so reasoned with her that dre f 
eee 


she at last began to doubt, and in doubting sinned. The decep- 
tion and its fearful consequences she discovered when it was too 
late. The joy of the malignant spirit was complete when he 
saw the success of his deception, and the once innocent pair 
involved in the same ruin as himself. Thus was man involved 
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in sin and its fearful consequences. His deception by sucha 


obgonye a wily foe pleads for mercy and compassion; but calls for the se- 


| OAUA verest punishment to be visited upon the deceiver. Nothing 
yey ; could be added to the miserable fate of Satan; but to show man 

Hi God’s estimate of the deception, he degraded the animal whom 
the devil selected as his instrument, to the vilest and most repul- 


sive of animals. 

We thus see that man was not wholly and alone to blame for 
his sin, and this fact makes the occurrence of sin among men 
differ widely and materially, as to the manner and means, from 

; its introduction among angels. 

) Run ee ba we must not fail to observe that the fact of deception did 

7 ee not Jessen the guilt and the terrible consequences which follow, 

(naturally and necessarily, the act of sin. The penalty denounced 
was visited upon them, notwithstanding the fact of deception. 

God’s honor and majesty demanded the infliction of the penalty; 

for his law had been broken. This is all that law sees. It does 

not take into consideration man’s ignorance, or the fact of his 


| deception. Law must have its demands satisfied, or the honor 
witb and majesty of the lawgiver will be despised. Though such is 


the nature and gov ernment of law, yet it is an ecental means of 
bestia man’s gover nment. It is necessary that all spirit-beings be placed 


under lawect hat they may know and realize the absolute and real 
state of their will and affections. No means so thoroughly and 
clearly reveals this as law. In the case of man, so much under 
the sway of external objects and influences, because of his rela- 
tion to, and connection with, the physical and organic worlds of 
this system, it was necessary that he should have developed be- 
fore him the nature, strength, and inclination of bis will and 
} passions, that, as a rational being, knowing their power and 
| range, he might realize the impontance of subjecting these to the 
| h.zsher and more permanent interests of his being—interests 
Which are involved in his obedience to God. 
| As sin arises from the will yielding to influences capable of 
us Vw exciting to sin, it was important that the law, which was de- 
| igned ‘to test the obedience and subjection of the will, should be 


pd j of that character which involves in its obedience no other con- 
Sas ‘j sideration than the will of the law giver; no incidental or foreign 
Je? 4 motive, nor any motive springing from his own will or wishes, 
r dum should be allowed to intervene that might cloud the act of obe- 


dience. There ought to be but oxe motive for obedience, and 

that motive the will of the lawgiver. 
These things being true, it is easy to see that nothing can be a 
) true and rehable test of obedience but a gosétzve command. No 
| 9 moral law can make the test, because such a Jaw involves other 
} considerations for obedience than the will of the lawgiver. Obe- 
dience might be secured by such a command as readily and as 
certainly as by a positive law, and indeed more so; but then it 
could not be positively known by others, nor by the person him- 
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self, from what motive the obedience sprung. In order, therefore, 

to make the test positive and certain, beyond all doubt, God gave 
Adam a positive command, and one which presented no other 

consideration for obedience than the will and authority of the Wand 
lawgiver. Moral laws present a propriety which may be readily 
seen; and this propriety may be the reason why the law is 
obeyed; but foszfzve laws, having no such perceptible propriety, 
present the will and authority of the lawgiver as the sole motive 
for obedience. 

There is another fact connected with positive laws, which adds 
to their importance and value as tests of obedience. This fact is 
that the strength and vigor of the mind, and its power of readily 
perceiving and apprehending truth, depend more on the cultiva- 
tion of the mind than on its native powers. Its growth depends 
entirely on knowledge and experience. These Adam?’ did not 
have to any great extent while in Eden, and consequently his 
mind did not act with the vigor and decision of a matured mind. 
Positive laws, indeed, are the only kind that were adapted to his 
government in Eden, so far as that government was designed to 
test the submission of his will to the authority of God; for this is 
the only kind of government that is adapted to children. With- 
out knowledge and experience they need a guide to direct them. 
in the paths of safety. 

Such having been the state and condition of Adam, we see 
how well designed, to secure the desired end, was the command 
given. Under positive interdiction, the only restraining influence 
acting on his mind and will, was the authority of God, and hence, 


if he obeyed, no doubt could obscure, or render uncertain the 

motive of his obedience. # UZAY 
Thus was human nature tried in Eden, as angelic nature had Y/ AL, Md 

been tried in heaven. In both cases, the temptations were yielded eh AAD 


to, and sin became a fact, in heaven among angels, and on earth 
among men. The two cases differ materially, and in one impor- C ole 

tant particular, viz: angels sinning through pride and vanity Ye 
man through the excitement of these by falsehood and deception: ; 
The means and manner of this deception demand more than a ANY 


passing remark. pad 


~ In the account which Moses gives of the transgression Kn 
Adam, we find that another being is as much censured and } Both fold L 
cursed as the parties transgressing. In the curse pronounced on ral ‘ 
the serpent, we discover that the animal was but an agent in the An 
hands of another who used him for his purposes of “deception: 
It is just as evident that “the head of the serpent” is the Devil, 
as that the ““seed of woman” is Christ. This conclusion is fully 
sustained by other portions of the sacred writings, so that there 
is really no doubt that the Devil was the real tempter, and the 
animal merely the agent employed by him. 

As to the species “of this animal, it is simply folly to suppose 


1 We use the word generically, as including Eve. 
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that it was what is now known as the serpent. The idea has 
grown out of the fact that Moses calls the animal a serpent; and 
because he speaks of it as a serpent, it is supposed that it really 
was a serpent. But this conclusion is illogical, and not warranted 
by the facts. It is more reasonable to suppose that he speaks of 
it in its cursed or degraded condition; for the curse pronounced 
upon it, degraded it to the condition of a serpent... The curse 
made it crawl thenceforth on the ground just as the serpent now 
does. But as to what the animal’ was before it was cursed, we 
are not informed; we can only conjecture If the animal was 
that which we now call the serpent, we think that the Tempter 
was not very wise in the selection of his agent. He certainly 
could not have selected one more repulsive, and better calculated 
to defeat his purposes. However much fable may represent the 
serpent as capable of charming, we, nevertheless, believe that 
no one of the present day could be so easily charmed and capti- 
vated by such an exceedingly repulsive creature. We think that 
this conclusion will be approved by every non-infatuated daugh- 
ter of our mother Eve. A more careful study of the scriptures, 
and a little attention to some general, and very common and well 
| understood facts and principles, would have saved the mind from 
this delusion, and enabled it to recognize in Moses a more ration- 
al historian. We must not forget that Moses wrote his history 
some twenty-five hundred years after the events of Eden are 
said to have occurred. At that time, we may suppose, that this 
animal, from the fact of its degradation toa serpent’s state and 
condition, was generally spoken of as a serpent. But a consid- 
eration of a few facts will be sufficient to show that the animal 
eda not a serpent before the temptation. 
In the first place we know that the serpent is sot the most in- 
putin of the lower animals. On the contrary, his intelligence 
s of a very low order. It is below the intelligence of birds 
‘which he is said to charm so successfully. The serpent is even 
the lowest of his class, with not even the sprightliness of the dull 
and stupid turtle. Yet Moses says that this animal was the most 
intelligent of all the animals which God had made. This state- 
-ment places him next in rank to man, which we know is not 
now the case. If he was originally so high in the scale of being, 
then it is certain that he was not a serpent; and we must look to 
his degraded state and condition to find the reason for his being 
called a serpent. We may, therefore, dismiss from our minds the 
idea that the animal which was used by Satan in deceiving Eve 
was originally a serpent. 
In the second place, this animal possessed the power of speech 
oe the use of human language, and, consequently, a very high 


‘Tt is not at all probable that the animal was changed to the sfecées and 
organism of the serpent; but simply to the condition of a ser pent. 

2 hpovipwratos (most intelligent; discerning), is the word of the version of 
the LXX. *Contribution to the Nat. History of the U.S., vol. i, pp. 296-7. 
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order of mind. This conclusion is justified by the fact of its 
conversing with Eve. Now, this power over an articulate lan- 
guage was either inherent, or it was bestowed on the animal by 
the Devil, or the Devil spoke in and by him. 

In regard to the first supposition, that its speech was 
inherent, it may be observed, that the naturalness of the narra- 
tive suggests and supports this conclusion. We are not shocked 
at the idea of the “serpent” speaking; and yet we must not 
forget that such a thing now would startle and alarm us! But 
we observe that, when Eve was addressed by the animal, speak- 
ing in her own language, she expressed no surprise nor fear. 
This certainly would not have been the case had she heard 
then, for the first time, the animal speaking so intelligibly 
and intelligently in her own language. It is very reasonable to 
suppose that she was very familiar with this animal; that she 
had often talked with it, and found it an agreeable and pleasant 
companion in the solitude and quiet of her Eden home; that 
it had frequently attended the innocent pair in their morning 
and evening walks; and that it had often taken food from their 
hands. It does no violence to the narrative to suppose that it 
was on very intimate and familiar terms with Adam and Eve, 
and that it had become to them a source of much pleasure and 
delight. Indeed, the naturalness of the narrative demands such 
a supposition. The supposition appears still more reasonable 
when we reflect what an excellent means and opportunity this 
afforded the Tempter to deceive the unsuspecting pair. Sucha 
friendly and familiar association could not have passed unob- 
served and unimproved by their wily enemy, intent upon their 
destruction. He saw in their fondness for this lovely and charm- 
ing animal, an excellent opportunity for accomplishing his long 
cherished object, and he was too intent on that purpose to allow A oh 
so favorable an opportunity to pass unimproved. He saw in the 


powers of the animal a most excellent means of realizing hisyy-ay 
object; and not the least or the most insignificant of these ae aac 
ers was the animal’s command and use of the human language. 
We therefore conclude that its power of speech was inherent. 
As regards the second supposition, that it was bestowed on Cat 
the animal by Satan for the time being and for this special ob- WY 
ject, it is sufficient to observe that it is not possible for any(© whol rien 
creature, however exalted in the scale of being, to confer on an- tiv 
other creature an organic power it did not possess by virtue of 
its creation. An organ, ora part of a being, is just as much a) Uke 
work of creation as the entire being; and this we know is possi 
ble only with God. It can not, therefore, be supposed that the 
power of speech was bestowed by Satan, and that, too, only un- 
til he could effect his object. 
The last supposition is that Satan spoke by it. This supposi- 
tion is as inadmissible as the last; for angels can not speak in 
human language unless possessed of the human organism, or 
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some other organism by means of which an articulate language 
can be spoken. They seem to have the power of assuming the 
human form, and, while thus invested, to speak and act like 
men.’ But, unless in this form, angels are not visible, nor able to 
communicate with men in human language. Whenever they 
have spoken to men, they have appeared in the human form, 
Since then, Satan, who was the real tempter, is an angel, and did 
not appear in the human form at the time of the temptation, we 
conclude he did not speak. ; 

Knowing that angels can and have assumed the human form, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that they may also assume, or 
possess the body of an aximal, and use that animal as an agent 
of their purpose or object. This being admitted, all difficulty in 
this case vanishes. It is then easy to perceive the Devil acting 
and speaking in and by the animal, the animal possessing every 
power and faculty necessary for the deception. 

In addition to these facts, we may gather some light from the 
curse that was pronounced on the “serpent.” That curse de- 
graded the animal to the state and condition of the serpent. It» 
is not necessary to suppose that its organism was changed into 
that of the serpent. It is not probable that more was done than 
to consign it to a prone, or serpent-like condition the remainder 
of its life? Ifit wasa serpent before it was cursed, what was the 
nfture of the curse? It was doomed to craw] thenceforth on the 

und, just as serpents do now: it must, therefore, have once 
stood and walked erect. It was doomed to feed on the dust of 
the earth; it must, at first, have lived on the fruits of the garden. 
It was “cursed above all cattle;” it must, at first, have been the 
most favored and honored. It was made the most inveterate of 
enemies; it must have been before the most friendly and familiar 
of friends. It became the most degraded of creatures: it must 
have been, at first, the most exalted, intelligent, and fascinating 
of the lower animals, 

We may thus conjecture from the curse pronounced on this 
animal, something of its original dignity and rank among animals. 
It must have been a beautiful and attractive creature. Its power 
of speech added immeasurably to the beauty of its form, and its 
fascinating and casy manners. Its intelligence threw a halo over 
all these, and clothed it with charms which soon attracted the 
attention and won the fondness of Adam and his companion. 
We imagine that its form approached closely the human: that its 
eyes were bright and expressive; that its voice was sweet and 
charming; its intelligence sprightly and attractive; and its lan- 
guage fluent and captivating.’ Such an animal was a suitable 
agent for the Deceiver; and his success is not at all surprising, 

From these facts and considerations we conclude that the ani- 

1Gen. 18:19. * This supposition is made the more probable by the case 
of the King of Babylon. 

§ Comparative Anatomy and Physiology justify this view. 
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mal by which Satan beguiled Eve, could not have been the 
offensive and repulsive creature now known as the serpent. The 
curse left it in ruins. It was despoiled of its glory, and left to 
perish from the earth. No representative or offspring now lives, 
or has lived since its degradation and ruin, to tell us of its 
parent’s primal rank and dignity. The species had but one 
representative; and its memory lives only in the hateful and de- 
spised form of the serpent. 

Such a being as we have conceived that animal to have been, 
was well calculated to serve the purposes of Satan. He is too 
wise and intelligent a being to use inappropriate means in the 
accomplishment of his designs. Perhaps no greater mind is to 
be found among created beings. He is certainly, as to his native 
powers, no insignificant being; and his devices are not to be de- 
spised by the wisest and best of our race. Those who knew his 
character and powers best, have warned men to be on their 
guard. He sometimes appears as an angel of light, and will take 
any form, or use any device, if by these means he may be able 
to deceive and ruin some. In the present case, he watched 
closely the powers of this animal, and its familiar association with 
the innocent pair; and when a suitable opportunity presented 
itself, he began his work. How long he watched and waited 
we can not even conjecture; but we may be confident that suff- 
cient time elapsed to allow Eve to become much attached to the 
animal. 

In one of those morning walks which we conceive that Eve 
sometimes took alone, to enjoy the beauties of her delightful 
abode, she saw, as she drew near the forbidden tree, this beautiful 
animal sitting, it may be, among its branches, or standing un- 
der its shady boughs, and eating of its fruit. We have no reason 
to suppose that z¢ was prohibited this fruit; but every reason to 
believe that it was not. The command which interdicted this 
fruit was given to Adam and Eve, not to the animals of the gar- 
den. When Adam was placed in the garden, he was permitted 
to eat of the fruit of every tree of the garden but one. This he 
was forbidden even to fouch, on pain of immediate death: “The 
day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.” 

It is likely that the innocent pair had often spoken to each 
other of this fruit, and of the fact that it was forbidden them. It 
is also very natural to suppose that they had often looked on this 
fruit, and asked themselves the reason why 7z¢ alone was forbid- 
den. It must, therefore, have become an object of much curiosity 
and reflection. If, as we have supposed, this animal was fre- 
quently their companion in their walks, we may also suppose 
that it had heard them speak of this fruit and of the fact that they 
were not permitted to eat of it. These suppositions are necessary 
in order that the temptation may appear natural in any aspect in 
which we may view it. 

When she had approached the tree, we imagine that the 
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Tempter, finding the occasion every way favorable, then began 
his work by inducing, in some way which we do not pretend to 
describe or understand, the animal to ask the question: ‘Did 
God say that you should not eat of every tree of the garden? 
Did he say that you should not eat of the fruit of ¢hzs tree?” 
In the simplicity and innocency of her heart, she replied: “We 
may eat of the fruit of the trees of the garden; but of the fruit 
of the tree which is in the midst of the garden, God hath said, 
you shall not eat of it, neither shall you touch it, lest you die.” 
The Tempter replied: “You will not surely die: for God doth 
know that in the day you eat thereof, then your eyes shall be 
opened, and you shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.” 
Now, here was a direct conflict between the word of God and 
the word of the Tempter; and to convince Eve that she misun- 
derstood what God had said, and that he was correct in what he 
said, and in his understanding of the command of God, he ate of 
the fruit before her eyes, and told her that this fruit would give 
her knowledge, and make her wise; that it had made him wise 
and given him all the knowledge he possessed. He spoke 
warmly and fluently in praise of the qualities of the fruit; that it 
was beautiful and delicious, and made any one wise who should 
eat of it, and would give her powers which she did not then 
possess. And to convince her of the truth of all he said, he ate 
of the fruit, and presented himself as a proof of what it was 
capable of doing. It was necessary that the Tempter should 
convince Eve of the ¢rufh of what he said, before she could be- 
gin to doubt the truth of what God had commanded, or her own 
judgment respecting its meaning. Hence he reasoned with 
her, and finally induced her to believe what he said, and to dis- 
regard what God had commanded. Then “when the woman 
saw that the tree was good for food, and that it was pleasant 
to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to make one wise, she 
took of the fruit thereof, and did eat, and gave also to her hus- 
band with her, and he did eat. And the eves of them both were 
opened.” 

The purpose of the Tempter was now effected; and he left 
them to their fate, and retired to enjoy his success. He had 
made Eve first doubt, and then disbelieve the word of God, and 
then believe his word. There was some truth in what he said, 
but even that truth was a lie, because it deceived. That little 
muth was not the truth of God. Their eyes were indeed opened, 
Sut only on their nakedness and shame. It gave them knowl- 
edge, but it was the knowledge of their shame. They were 
made wise, but only to see and know what they had done. But 
this knowledge and wisdom related to sin. It was a knowledge 
that brings shame, and grief, and anguish of heart; anda wis- 
dom that allows of no rest to the soul. 

It would appear from what the apostle Paul says in reference 
io this event, that Adam was not with Eve at the time she par- 
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took of the fruit. Paul says that “Adam was not deceived; but 
the woman, being deceived, was in the transgression.” He 
seems to have been persuaded by his wife to eat of the fruit. At 
least, some consideration for her seems to have been the main 
motive that induced him to eat. He seems to have acted intelli- 


gently, and with some conception of the consequences before adawy 


him. If he was not deceived, he certainly ate from motives 
which differed much from those which influenced Eve. These 
motives must have had reference to her. He ate after her—after 
she had transgressed, when she was fully exposed to all the con- 
sequences which God had threatened. The urgent motive with 
him was likely his love for his wife. If this supposition be rea- 
sonable, then we must also suppose that he was not with her 
when she was persuaded to eat of the fruit. For, had he been, we 
must again suppose that, as he was not deceived, he would have 
saved her from transgression. He could not have stood by an 
idle or indifferent spectator. He certainly would have interposed 
and saved her from deception, and exposed the design of the 
Tempter, and induced her to hold fast her confidence in the word 
of God, just as they had from the first understood it. We must, 
therefore, conclude that Eve was alone when the Tempter suc- 
ceeded in persuading her to take, and eat of the fruit. 


When Adam came up, and saw what Eve had done, the alter- ROG > 


native was fairly presented to his mind, of leaving his wife to her 
fate, or of sharing that fate with her. This was a severe trial, and 
one which proved too strong for him. On the one hand stood 
God, on the other Eve; and we can never know how long he 
pondered, and how well he weighed the consequences of his 
eating, on the one hand, and of the loss of his beloved Eve on the 
other. The conflict in his mind between duty and love must 
have been severe and tempestuous. His whole soul was bound 
up in Eve; she was inwrought into his very being, and how 
could he give her up, and leave her to her terrible fate? How 
could he see her go away from him forever, and leave him the 
only dweller of Eden? What would Eden be without her? 
What would life be if she were lost? The contest was more 
than his mind could bear. His love blinded his reason, confused 
his thoughts, and clouded his judgment. Grief and anguish 
wrung his heart, indecision made his purpose waver, and igno- 
rance of what was really in the future turned the balance, and 
he gave way. The trial to which Eve yielded bore no comparison 
to his. Hers was feeble in the extreme when viewed in the light 
of his. She was thoughtless and unguarded, and acted without 
reflection. She inconsiderately placed her confidence in the 
word of the deceiver, and ate without reflecting sufficiently on 
what she was doing. But who can imagine the struggles in the 
mind of Adam? What torture he suffered; what a tempest 
swept over his sonl; what hesitation and misgivings swayed his 
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-mind; or what anguish wrung his heart before he gave way? 
The trial of Abraham was er eat when God required him to offer 
his only son as a burnt offering. But he knew more of God, and 
more of the nature and consequences of sin. The story of the 
flood was yet fresh in his mind from the lips of Shem. The 
smoke of the submerged cities of the Plain was yet visible on 
his eastern horizon. He had been schooled by a long and severe 
trial of his faith. He had history on which to lean for support, 
and a long experience to strengthen his heart; so that he was, to 
no small “extent, prepared for the trial. His trial was indeed 
great and severe; and his faith has been held up as a model to 
future generations. But great and severe as his trial was, it was 
feeble when compared with Adam’s. Eve was as dear to Adam 
as Isaac could have been to Abraham; and Adam had no thought 
or conception of a resurrection to life. He stood alone, without 
experience, without a knowledge of the nature and consequences 
of sin, with but little knowledge of God, and with no support 
but his confidence in God, unstrengthened by the means which 
Abraham, and all other men have enjoyed under their trials. 
Besides, the facts visible to his sight stood opposed to the decla- 
ration of God. Eve had eaten of the fruit, and yet lived. His 
mind became clouded, his purpose began to waver, and his wife 
continued to persuade. His love for her clouded his reason, 

warped his judgment, and obscured his perceptions. He re- 
membered only that God threatened death, and yet Eve was still 
alive: so he wavered, tottered, ame fell! 

Thus was sin introduced into this world. Then the dark cloud 
began to grow. From its dark folds began to thunder the judg- 
ments of the Almighty; from them to flash the lightnings of 
God’s wrath. It swept over Eden, and its fruits and its flowers 
perished forever. The unhappy pair were driven out into the 
world, all dark and dreary, bereft of all that once made them 
happy and contented. So utter a desolation no human heart has 
ever felt; nor have so dreadful forebodings, ever wrung a human 
soul. But one ray of light peered through all that dreadful 
gloom and darkne:s. That light came from the fires of the sac- 
rificial altar. Grief, deep and heavy, settled down on their hearts, 
and they wept floods of bitter tears. Sad and terrible effects are 
these of transgression; but, alas! the lightest that sin inflicts! 
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SEcTION III. Irs ConsEQUENCES. 


The consequences of the sin of Adam and Eve were to them- 
selves both immediate and remote; both necessary and contingent; 
primary and secondary. To the first category, the immediate and 
necessary, belong the fealty denounced, the suffering of it, and 
the galt with which sin stains the soul. These are the immedi- 
ate and necessary consequences of sin in every instance. To the 
second category in the case of the first pair, the remote, contin- 
gent, and secondary, belong their expulsion from Eden with the 
loss of all that they enjoyed in that blissful home, and the ills and 
sufferings that overtook them in their extra-Eden life. Among 
these consequences, two deserve particular mention because of 
their connection with each other as cause and effect. These 
were the loss of the fruit of the tree of life, and the conse- 
quences following that loss. ; 

The tree of life, there is much reason for believing, was placed 
in the garden with the special purpose of making man in that 
state virtually immortal by continually rejuvenating his organism. 
It had the power of doing more for his body than ordinary food; 
and when its power was added to this, and continued, death 
from the wear and waste of the body was then wholly pre- 
vented. So that we can only say of that state, that he was 
immortal only by virtue of his ordinary food and of the fruit of 
the tree of life. 

His transgression depriving him of this fruit, he was left to the 
support of ordinary food, which can not, in the nature of the 
case, prevent the race from dying. Natural death, therefore, may 
be regarded as the genetic effect of the loss of this fruit, and not 
of Adam’s transgression. 

It is not probable—indeed, it is quite improbable—that disease 
would have attacked the body or mind while man remained in 
Eden; for the fruit of the tree of life would, by counteracting all 
wear and waste of the body such as induce a tendency to death, 
have also prevented disease. Hence, we may regard all the 
physical sufferings which the race has endured, as consequences 
of the loss of this fruit. 

At present we have more concern with the immediate or direct 
effects of his transgression. These are, in all cases, limited to the 
transgressor, and were the same with Adam as with any of his 
children. These effects are: 1st, the infliction of the fevalty de- 
nounced, and 2d, the gwé/¢ with which sin stains the soul, and 
which is not erasible by. the infliction of the penalty. The soul 
is still guilty after the sinner has suffered the penalty denounced. 

There has been no little discussion as to what this penalty was, 
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whether spiritual or physical death. But we think there are suffi- 
cient data to put the matter in question beyond any reasonable 
doubt. 

We shall assume that it was not only physical death, but an 
immediate and violent death, inflicted as a penalty for the trans- 
gression, the same as that which is inflicted as a punishment 
for a capital crime. The proof of this view is ample and satis- 
factory—we may say positively conclusive. 

It will be proper, in the first place, to examine the language 
of the law in which the penalty is expressed. It reads thus: “But 
of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat 
of it: for in the day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely 
die.” That these words mean, and are intended to express the 
thought, that the death here denounced is a violent and immedi- 
ate physical death, we have ample proof in the language of laws 
denouncing the same penalty against other and different sins. 
A few of these must suffice. 

In the penalty of death denounced against the cursing of father 
or mother we have almost the same language. We have the 
same words with but the unimportant difference in the mood of 
the verb and the absence of the intensive preposition. ‘“ He that 
curseth father or mother shall be surely put to death.”? We 
have another instance in which the language is still nearer that 
of Gen. 2:17. In Numbers, chap. 28:65, we have these words: 
“For the Lord had said of them, Zhey shall surely die in the 
wilderness.” ? 

In the first case there can be no doubt that the death threat- 
ened was a violent one; in the other it was a punishment for 
their unbelief and disobedience. In each it is clearly distinguish- 
able from natural death. 

The meaning of the words is made still clearer by the threat 
that Saul denounced against the man who should take food on a 
certain occasion when he was pressed by his enemies. (1 Samuel 
14:24, 38, 39). And he said: “As the Lord liveth who saveth 
Israel, though it be Jonathan my son, he shall surely die.” * Here 
we have the difference of only the personal pronoun, and the 
person of the verb; and no doubt can exist as to the death that 
was here intended. It was a death to be inflicted because of dis- 
‘obedience to his command, that no one should take food that 
day. And again, in the case of the child of David by Bathsheba, 
the wife of Uriah: “The child that is born to thee shal/Z surely 
die.”> * * * “And the Lord struck the child that Uriah’s wife 
bare to David, and it was very sick, * * * and the child died.” 

Still further: When Moses desired to see God, the Lord re- 


1The LXX version of the italicized words reads: ‘7 Sav fpépa paynre 
ax avtov Bavdt@ arobavetc be.” ; 

*Lev. xx: 9. Version of the LXX gives Odvatw Oavarovcbw. See also 
ch. 24:16. *LXX, @avut@ drobavovvra. *Gavdto amobaveiral. * bavérd 
amroBaveir t. : 
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plied: “No man shall see my face and live.” When, therefore, 
Manoah and his wife had seen an angel of the Lord at their 
sacrifice, he was terrified and exclaimed; “We shall surely die, 
because we have seen God.” ! 

These passages of the sacred scriptures are sufficient to show 
that the death penalty threatened in the case of Adam was a pre- 
mature, unnatural, or violent death, such as is inflicted for crime 
by men. No other meaning can be given these words. 

Were stronger testimony needed, or could stronger be given, 
we have it in the institution of sacrifice, which was ordained to 
save man from the immediate and legitimate, or genetic effects 
of sin—of his act of transgression. As this subject will be con- 
sidered in a future chapter, it will be sufficient here to state only 
the elements of sacrifice, and show the application of these as a 
remedy for salvation from the consequences of transgression. 

A sin-offering was an animal without blemish in its body, or 
spot on its surface. It, therefore, as such presented two elements 
in its person: 1, its fe, and 2, its ¢znocence symbolized by the 
perfection of its body in the particulars mentioned. 

In direct antithesis to these we have in the sinner the forfect 
of his life and the rzzz of his character, resulting from the na- 
ture of the penalty and the guilt from sin. By transgression he 
became guilty and must die as an atonement for his sin. If no 
means be interposed by which he can be saved from these con- 
sequences of his transgression, he must die, or the government 
of God would suffer dishonor; for it positively demands that 
“the soul that sins shall die.” There is no escape from this but 
through sacrifice. How, then, does sacrifice save him? Let us 
apply it, and see. 

The @fe of the animal taken and offered in the form of blood 
as a sacrifice, is swbsti/uted for the dfe of the sinner, and he lives. 
But he is yet guilty. The character of the victim is substituted 
for his character, and the guilt disappears, and the sinner is 
saved. The victim becomes the substitute before the law for the 
sinner, and the sinner then stands before the law as though he 
had never sinned. This is plexary pardon, the purpose for which 
sacrifice was instituted. 

It has been objected to the view that the death threatened 
Adam was immediate and violent, that he did not actually die 
the day he sinned as it is stated he should; and hence the view 
of the spiritual nature of the death threatened. Such a view 
ignores important facts and principles. Has any sinner ever 
died for his sin when an atonement was provided, and when he 
offered that atonement? Not one instance can be found. But in 
every instance for which no atonement was allowed, the sinner 
has died a violent death, as in the case of him who blasphemed 
the name of the Lord. He was stoned until dead by the con- 
gregation.” This sin was classed with murder, against which a 
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violent death was denounced, and the same form of expression, 
essentially, is used." 

Why, then, did not Adam actually die on the day he sinned? 
This is fully and satisfactorily accounted for by the fact that he 
virtually died in the person of the victim which was taken in his 
place. In this way every sinner atones, or dies, for his sin. Were 
not some life taken; were not death inflicted upon his substitute, 
no sinner could live beyond the time of his transgression. Adam, 
therefore, did die on the day he sinned; death was inflicted upon 
him in the person of his substitute. The law was honored by 
his vzrtwal death in the actual death of his substitute. 

It may be again objected that we assume the existence of sac- 
rifice at this time, since the divine record makes no mention of the 
institution until many years after the expulsion from Eden, when 
Cain and Abel were grown men. This objection will be dis- 
posed of when we come to speak more fully of the institution of 
sacrifice. 

It is again objected that Adam could have had no conception 
of such a death, since death had not yet come into the world. 
As to his conceptions, such an objection applies with much 
greater force against the view that the death threatened was 
spiritual. We might ask with far more reason, what conception 
could he have had of spiritual death? 

If he did not know the nature of the death threatened, he 
could not have understood the meaning of the penalty, and what 
influence could the threat have had on his mind? He had as well 
been addressed in an unknown tongue: and really was, if he did 
not understand the meaning of the words. We are, therefore, 
obliged to assume that he did understand the nature of the pen- 
alty. 

It is altogether a mistake to suppose that Adam’s transgression 
brought death into the world. It was the remote or incidental 
cause of death to man; but death had been among animals from 
the earliest geological periods of the earth. No one has ever 
been so wild as to dream that the animals created with man 
were immortal, and have since suffered death because of his sin. 
Death already existed in the world, and it was a very easy matter 
for him to have been taught the meaning of it. He had but to 
see animals die, and observe their condition after death, to have had 
a sufficient knowledge of it to know the meaning of the words 
of the law. That Adam had a pretty good knowledge of ani- 
mals is evident from the fact that he gave names to such as were 
associated with him in his abode in Eden. We have, therefore, 
abundant reason to believe that he had seen dead animals, and 
very probably had seen them die. 

But how could a conception of spiritual death have been im- 
parted to his mind? There is nothing so phenomenal in it or 
about it, as to make “it an object perceptible by the senses.” It 

' Lev. 24:17, Oavdt@ davdrovabe. 
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is language applied to a state or relation of disfavor from God; 
and how was this to be explained to the apprehension of one who 
had yet no conception of sin, the cause of spiritual death? The 
conception belongs to the christian dispensation; or at least to 
such advancement in the knowledge of revealed religion as was 
enjoyed by the pious and cultivated Jew. But the knowledge 
of sin, and all that has grown out of its irruption among men, 
was a sealed book to Adam; and he could not, therefore, have 
had any conception of spiritual death. 

Spiritual death is a state of disfavor as respects God, or sepa- 
ration from him, of which Adam could have tormed no concep- 
tion whatever. But let us, for the sake of the argument, admit 
that he could, and that spiritual death was the penalty or punish- 
ment denounced. The question then comes up from the institu- 
tion of sacrifice, Where is zts meaning, propriety, or fitness? 
Why the violent death of an innocent victim? What connection 
has it with transgression, and how does it apply? No man can 
say, who thinks that the punishment denounced was spiritual 
death. This theory makes discord where there should be divine 
harmony, and confusion where there are order and beauty. It 
makes the Atonement an insoluble enigma, and Christ’s death 
on the cross a fact without reason, design, or effect, and, hence, it 
must be untrue. The conclusion then is clear, that the death which 
Adam apprehended was the loss of life the day he should sin. 

The infliction of the penalty prescribed by the law is all that 
law can do. But this does not reach the gwz/t. The man who 
suffers the extreme penalty of the law, dies as guilty as before. 
In the case of Adam his legal or virtual death in the actwal death 
of the victim left him guilty. Though alive and freed from 
the punishment of his transgression, he was yet in a state of 
disfavor—was yet in a state of spiritual death, and, hence, was 
banished from the Garden, and saw the face of God no more, nor 
ever again heard his voice. Had the sacrifice offered for his sin, 
and by which his life was preserved, effectually removed the 
guilt of his sin, he would never have left Eden. But the blood 
of animals can never take away sin; and guilty still, Eden could 
no longer be his home. 

Out of Eden appeared the evidences of God’s displeasure fol- 
lowing Adam and his children wherever they wandered. Conse- 
quences befell him there, which were inseparable from his lone 
and desolate condition. The tree of life no longer accessible, labor 
and toil began to show their influence on his life. Wearied in 
mind and body, the anguish that still pained his heart from the 
memory of what was lost, and the labor necessary to sustain life, 
wasted the body, and wore life gradually away, and death finally 

ut an end to all his earthly sufferings. He died because life 
could be sustained no longer; a death without merit and without 
blame. A death natural and inevitable was beyond the limits 


of the garden. 
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Disease is also the fortune of man’s extra-Eden life; a conse- 
quence of being cut off from the tree of life. The fruit of that 
tree would not only have continued his life indefinitely, but have 
kept it free from the influences of causes producing disease. It 
so invigorated all the vital organs and functions as to give the 
organism the strength to repel disease-producing causes. This, 
to some extent, does man’s ordinary food now do. The fruit of 
that tree did it effectually. But cut off from this, he suffere.t 
the common fate of all animals. Man flourishes for a while in 
vigor and strength, then falters, lingers, and dies. 

Such consequences as these which befell man beyond the 
limits of Eden are of a negative character. They are not the 
positive effects, or the immediate results of Adam’s transgression. 
They come upon the race only mediately through the loss of the 
tree of life. Cut off from this, these come as a natural and ne- 
cessary consequence. Had Adam continued in Eden, he would 
have had access to the tree of life, and have lived forever.? 

The race, since the catastrophe of Eden, has shown an aptitude 
to sin; and man, for hundreds of years following, continued: 
to degenerate rapidly as it respects righteousness, until the earth 
groaned with violence. This aptitude to sin, and the degeneracy 
to which the race so rapidly descended, have given rise to human 
speculations or doctrines, whose influence is felt in this age of 
the christian era. ‘This doctrine is, that man’s moral nature was 
depraved by the sin of Adam, that this a¢t of the progenitor of 
the race deprived it of the moral image of God. 


! 4That Adam’s moral nature was so thoroughly and organically 


épraved as to become transmissible to his offspring, is an asser- 


may and do become depraved by sin, can not be questioned; for 


iB ; a SoubP? which no man can prove by fact or argument. That men 


it is a matter of daily observation. But that this depravity, pro- 
duced by a life of sin, is transmitted to offspring, is not true, 
never was true, never will be true, and can never be provec 

to be true. What sins? The body that is transmitted? Is the 
soul born of the soul, as the body is of the body? No. The 
body only is derived. The body may be the “instrument of un-: 
righteousness;” but z¢ zs mot the sinner. We can not predicate 
this character of an animal’s action. We repeat, then, what sins? 
and answer, the sfzrz¢ of man; that being that will live after the 
death of the animal body, and appear elsewhere to render an 
account of the deeds it did while in the body. Is this spirit trans- 
missible? Who will affirm as much? If so, then is man wholly 
an organic being, differing in no essential particular, as to his na- 
ture and being, from the animals that utterly and forever perish. 
This is materialism, and makes a resurrection as impossible for 
man as for animals, Until it can be demonstrated that the spirit 
of man is created with the body, and so organically united to 
it as to become as verily transmissible as any feature, form, or 

ti Genkes2252e. 
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idiosyncracy of the animal organism, the spirit must be regarded 
as a separate and distinct creation, but united with the body 
so long as the body lives. Created distinctly and separately, 
and living after the body has perished, and being again dnzvested 
with a body—then immortal and imperishable—its virtues and 
vices can not, in the very nature of the case, be reproduced as are 
those of the body, and transmitted with it. These things being 
true, the moral depravity of a father, admitting it to exist, can 
not be transmitted to his offspring. 

This theory of the transmitted depravity of the parent, assumes, 
of course, the depravity of Adam, for which there is no more 
reason than for the other assumption. It assumes as a fact what 
can not be proved to have been a fact, and which, moreover, is 
really disproved by facts taking place before our eyes every day. 
Did any one ever know a man to become depraved by one 
act of disobedience?? Never. The thing is simply impossible; 
and hence the assumption, that Adam’s moral nature was so de- 
graded by the one act of disobedience as to be characterized as 
depraved, is without reason, and contrary to what is observed of 
the influence of one sin (and that not of the moral class), on the 
moral nature of an innocent and guileless person. 

As a theory, it is positively contradicted by two important 
facts, one of which is a matter of history, and the other of daily 
observation. The first is the character of Christ. He was 
without sin. But if the doctrine of the transmissibility of consti- 
tutional depravity be true, and it also be true that one sin de- 
praved the moral nature of Adam to such a degree that his 
depravity was constitutional, or organic, and, therefore, transmis- 
sible, then’the statement that Christ was without sin can not be 
true. Hence, if Christ was without sin, the theory must be false. 

The theory is also proved to be false by the character of child- 
ren. They are also without sin; for “of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” If they become depraved in adult life, who can say 
that the depravity is, in any degree, connected, as cause and 
effect, with the one transgression of Adam, and not wholly the 
result of their own individual sins? If there were any such 
connection, it was certainly broken and interrupted during the 
innocency of childhood; and if so, by what means was the frac- 
ture adjusted, and the connection re-established? 

Some seek to evade the force of these objections to the theory 
in question by another assumption, viz: that the sinless charac- 
ter of Christ is to be ascribed to the power and influence his 
divine nature exerted over his human, by which he was kept 
from sinning. But this assumption is contradicted by the plainest 
statements of the inspired scriptures. The apostle who affirms 
that Christ was without sin—“holy, harmless, undefiled, separate 

1Cain was a wicked man, and Abel a good man. The doctrine might 
account for the character of Cain; but would. be contradicted by that of 
Abel. 
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from sinners, and made higher than the heavens” affirms also 
that he was “tempted in all” points like as we are.”* What na- 
ture in him was tempted, the human or the divine? James says 
God can not be tempted, and so says our common sense. Then 
it was his human nature that was tempted, and his human nature 
was awarded the merit. Under his temptations and sufferings, 
whence did he obtain strength? In the main, if not entirely, 
Ww ae his faithful disciples have obtained it: ‘who in the days 
of his flesh offered up both prayers and supplications to him who 
was able to save him from death, and was heard in that he feared; 
who, though a son, yet learned obedience by the things he suf. 
fered.” While he prayed and suffered in Gethsemane, an angel 
was sent to strengthen him. In all his trials and sufferings he 
met them as “the maz Christ Jesus,’ overcame them as a man, 
and showed to the world that human nature caz keep the law. 

Contradicted by the sinless character of children, the theory 
then assumes that they are sinners because they are human, and 
the descendants of Adam; sinners because of, and through, the 
one transgression of Adam, as the representative head. But the 
scriptures expressly declare in the very words of God, that chil- 
dren are not sinners because their fathers were. “Doth the son 
bear the iniquity of the father?” By no means. ‘The son shall 
not bear the iniquity of his father; neither shall the father bear 
the iniquity of the son. The rig hteousness of the righteous shall 
be upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon 
him. Zhe soul that sins shall die.” ? 

The scriptures, therefore, attest that the notion that the moral 

nature of the race was depraved, or influenced in any way or in 
any degree, by the transgression of Adam, is wholly and entirely 
false, and consequently insulting to the government of God. 

The moral nature of man, as the moral nature of angels, is pec- 
cxble by creation; and his capacity to sin is not dev eloped or 
cieated by an act of sin. The power, as we have already seen, 
inheres in his very being; a fault in his being, if it be so consid- 
ered, for which he is in no way responsible or reprehensible. 
This moral nature is susceptible of degradation and exaltation to 
an indefinite extent; the first by a life “of sin, and the latter by a 
life of righteousness. The moral nature of the race is no more 
depraved now than at the first; for children now are just as sin- 
less in character, and ever will be, as were the children of Adam 
and Eve—Cain, Abel, Seth, and.the rest. 

Once more: If the moral nature of the race was depraved b 
the transgression of Adam, then the moral nature of all Chris- 
tians should be made sinless, or incapable of sinning by the 
obedience of Christ, the second Adam. But this is hot true; 
consequently, the act of one man, though he be a me esentative 
head, can not effect the naturé of the race either fay orably or 
unfavorably. There is, and can be, no genetic connection be- 
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tween the act of one man ora million, and the moral nature of 
the race. 

The remote or incidental consequences of Adam’s transgression 
are such as have befallen the race in its preternatural state. 
Among these are disease, pain, sorrow, anguish, and death, fol- 
lowing their natural and legitimate causes, most of which causes 
may be found in the life and circumstances of the individual, and 
in some instances arising from germs derived from parents or 
ancestors. But there is no moral quality attachable to these 
effects, even though they result from sin in the individual. All 
these consequences the christian suffers as much as the sinner. 
The virtues of the Atonement do not reach them. Christians, 
the best the world ever saw, suffer from povery, disease, and 
pain, and die as all mendie. The atonement does not affect 
them, because there is no sin in them. It has reference only to 
sin, and can not remove what is not sin. For man’s salvation 
from these, other means are provided; means in the enjoyment 
of which he will be perfectly passive. As men are born now 
into a preternatural state, without any will or act of their own, 
as they were brought into this state of suffering and death by the 
act of another; so by the act of another will the whole race be 
taken out of this state, and placed in another, where the body 
shall be immortal and free from all physical suffering. So far as 
the sufferings of the soul are connected with sin, these will con- 
tinue after the resurrection, as they were not affected by the 
atonement. If the atonement be applied to these in this world, 
they will disappear in the world to come; if not, they will con- 
tinue forever. There will be no more death to free them from 
mental suffering. ‘As the tree falls, so will it le” forever. 
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CHAPTERS Vi. 


THE REMEDIAL SYSTEM. 


Section 1. Irs Occasion AND PURPOSE. 


“Every cloud has its silver lining.” The darkest cloud that casts 
its shadow on the earth, is beautiful and bright on the side that 
looks toward heaven. No cloud in nature is so dark, so fearful, 
and terrible as that of sin in the moral world. As it frowns on 
man with dark and terrible aspect, filling his soul with dread 
and dismay, faith points to the other side with joy and hope. 

What God will do, in view of the difficulties presented by the 
occurrence of sin among men, is a question whose solution lies 
beyond the powers of the creature. It presents apparently innu- 
merable difficulties; but this appears only on the human side of 
the cloud. On the other side all is clear, and bright, and beau- 
tiful. 

The difficulties presented in the case of man grow out of the 
peculiarities of his being. He is unlike angels in one important 
particular, and this unlikeness makes all the difference between 
God’s treatment of sinning angels and sinning men. The ques- 
tion of sin among angels was easily settled; but, in the case of 
men, the punishment which Justice demanded was such as to 
produce discord and confusion in other directions. On the 
supposition that the penalty denounced against sin in the case of 
Adam, was spiritual death, that is, separation from the presence 
of God forever, this would have left the race to multiply in the 
earth, and die without any provision for uniting man’s spirit, 
disembodied by his death, to his bogly again; and hence, we 
would have had the anomaly in the universe of a half-created 
being, a spirit-being existing without a body. This would have 
been a sad termination of the work of infinite wisdom. 

On the more correct and rational supposition that the penalty 
of sin was an unnatural or violent death, the result would have 
been no better than on the other supposition. For the punish- 
ment inflicted would have produced the same separation of body 
and spirit, leaving the soul guilty and isolated in the universe, 
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where and as it would continue forever, thus ever testifying to a 
miscarriage in the work of an infinite being. 

' Since such a result as this would have inevitably followed had 
sinning men been treated as were the sinning angels, ‘there was 
a necessity that some plan should be devised by which sin could 
be punished, and yet the virtual destruction of man’s being pre- 
vented. Such a termination of man’s creation, and of the great 
work which preceded him, coulfl have added no glory to the 
character of Jehovah. The dilemma was therefore presented, 
to permit this termination, or to provide a plan by which such 
a termination could be honorably and rationally avoided and 
prevented. 

Two alternatives seemed to have presented themselves when 
the original pair transgressed: 1, either the utter annihilation of 
man (admitting that to be possible), and stopping his work there; 
or 2, the creation of another pair, in all respects like the first, 
in whom the experiment might be again tried. 

The first would have been a confession of failure, and the lat- 
ter could have offered no better hope of success. So neither of 
these terminations could have been chosen. Only one other 
course was left open; the annihilation of the whole material and 
organic systems, and the inauguration of some other totally differ- 
ent plan or method. 

Such difficulties as these are presented when we take buta 
partial view of God’s great work in the creation of man. If 
man’s being and history have no connection with the great event 
of heaven, the occurrence of sin among angels; if the treatment 
of the question of sin among men, has no bearing on its treat- 
ment among angels, then must the event of Eden be isolated and 
distinct, and man’s subsequent history have no logical bearing 
on, or connection with, that wonderful catastrophe. But with 
such bearings and connections, the occurrence of sin among men, 
and the provision of the system for man’s recovery from all the 
consequences of sin, both direct and remote, or contingent, ap- 
pear but as parts of a great whole; as successive and dependent 
processes in the solution of a great problem, which engages the 
consideration and attention of the whole intelligent universe. 

The treatment of sin is a question of government, not one of 
dynamics. ‘To inflict the punishment denounced asa satisfaction 
to infracted law, was a requirement of government. If this pro- 
duced an anomaly as to man’s being; if it took his body to the 
dust whence it was taken, and cast his spirit into the unseen 
world, naked and isolated, there could be found no remedy for 
this in the exercise of arbitrary will or physical power, but ina 
measure of the same government, so rational and just as to justify 
the government in the exercise of the measure chosen. The 
body could not be called back from the dust, and the spirit from 
the unseen world, and the two united, unless the punishment 
which occasioned this result, were an ample atonement for the 
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sin, or, the punishment not being a satisfactory atonement, and 
the ewilt of the transgression still clinging to the spirit, the soul 
were purified of the stain while in a disembodied state. But 
this could not have been done, because the sin was committed 
by the spirit while in the body. Hence, whatever was to be 
done, had to be done while man was the same as to the entirety 
of his being, as when he transgressed. The peculiar nature of 
the being of man was, therefore, one ground of the Remedial 
System which was found necessary. 

“There was another, and equally important fact, which appears 
as a reason and a necessity for a remedial system, and this is the 
mode of the creation of the individuals of the race. In this man 
is especially distinguished from all other spirit-beings of whom 
we have any knowledge. Angels were all created as individuals, 
as we have already seen, each individual requiring the same cre- 
ative act asall others. But the race of man has this creation only 
as it respects the first pair. All other individuals are reproduced 
from these. 

The consequence of this mode of creation has been that the 
race has been placed ina state and under circumstances, which. 
differ materially from those of the original pair. The race is born 
in a state of sin, and reared from the innocency and irresponsi- 
bility of childhood, to the self-determination of manhood, under 
surroundings and influences which have a tendency to develop 
sin in the individual, and give it the mastery of his actions, 
Growing up under such influences, continually exposed to the 
contamination of vice and iniquity, the youthful heart is gradually 
undermined, and the spotlessness of childhood almost impercepti- 
bly stained, so that men become sinners almost unawares. As, 
therefore, the race was placed in a state of sin and death by no 
act of its own, but by that of the progenitor; and becoming sin- 
ners under circumstances which rather plead for mercy, there 
would seem to be much reason why some provision should be 
made for their salvation from both sin and the state of sin and 
death. 

The state and condition in which the race has been placed by 
the transgression of its progenitor, and the influences to which 
men are continually exposed, will appear as strong and urgent 
considerations why sin among men should meet with a treatment 
different from that meted out to angels, if we will imagine the 
condition and circumstances of the fallen angels to be similar to 
those of men. If angels were derived beings, like men, and chil- 
dren were born in that world of unrest and woe, we could easily 
appreciate their condition, and feel how urgently the misfortunes 
of such children would plead for consideration and mercy. 

Allied to these considerations there is another, arising from 
another difference which widely distinguishes men from angels. 
This is the strength and power of will in the two orders of beings. 
Angels, at the time of their creation, were fully organized and 
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matured individuals. They possessed the fullness of the native 
vigor of their minds. Men, on the other hand, approach this 
maturity gradually, and after much trial and experience. What 
is more helpless than an infant, or more feeble than its will? Its 
actions can scarcely be called individual. They are automatic 
rather than determined ; and years of trial and experience pass 
away before their will becomes so self-determining as to con- 
stitute the actors responsible beings. Place such beings among 
the lost angels, and would not their state and condition plead 
loudly for mercy? 

In some such differences and distinctions between angels and 
men do we find a reason why a remedial system was provided 
for men. and none for angels. 

The Remedial System, as its name implies, proposes to save 
man from the consequences of his transgression. It is a remedy 
to save,the sinner from the punishment and guilt of sin, and as 
it regards these consequences, does no more for the children than 
it did for the progenitors. It does not propose to save the race 
from the evils which have overtaken it in the world. Every 
remote and indirect consequence which has followed Adam’s ex- 
pulsion from Eden, comes on the saint and the sinner alike, and 
simply because these are not affected by the atonement. It ap- 
plies to nothing but the punishment and guilt of sin. But there 
are indirect consequences of the atonement, flowing as benefits 
therefrom; and these consequential blessings meet and remove 
the consequentiz il evils coming on man through the sin of Adam. 
As, therefore, the expulsion of the first Adam from the garden 
of Eden, brought pain, and misery, disease, and death on his 
ehildren:) te) the resurrection of the second "Adam brings about 
the resurrection of the race from the dead, and places it in an 
immortal state, where disease and death are no more possible. 
The resurrection of Jesus does not connect with s7z at any point; 
since it accomplishes the salvation (which is from the grave) 
of those who never sinned; and hence it is not an element of the 
Remedial System. And this ought to be so, since the conse- 
quences to which it does apply, are in no way sinful. Infants 
suffer all the evils to which the body is heir, that adults suffer. 
Hence, there is no demerit in these consequential evils, nor merit 
in being the subjects of the consequential blessings of the Atone- 
ment. These things will appear much clearer w then we come to 
apply the remedy to the disease, and adapt the elements of the 
one to the elements of the other. 
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Section II. Irs ELEMENTS. 


I. SACRIFICE, 


In the curse pronounced on the serpent, the recovery of man 
from the consequences of sin is faintly foreshadowed. The 
enmity which God then put between the offspring of the wo- 
man and the serpent, it was declared, should ultimate in a_ 
contest, in which the serpent—Satan—should, be completely — 
despoiled of his power and utterly subjugated by one of woman | 
born. This event was potentially and symbolically in the sac 
rifice which Adam offered as an atonement for his sin; and ~ 
the curse of the serpent is the first intimation we have of the — 
deep purpose of God in regard to the race now involved in sin, — 
The contest excited by this enmity looked beyond the results” 
accomplished by the death of the offspring of the woman, and 
contemplated the destruction of the last citadel of the power of _ 
Satan, the grave, by his resurrection from the dead. Hence, this — 
promise to the woman and through her to the race, embraced 
that which the “offspring of the woman” has made possible and 
enjoyable by man, including not only man’s salvation from his 
sins, but from all the remote and contingent consequences which 
he has suffered because of the sin of the representatives of the 
race, in the way and manner heretofore indicated. 

The elements of the Remedial System are only such as accom- 
plish salvation from the direct and immediate effects of trans- 
gression. These effects are, as we have seen, the punishment 
and guilt of sin; and the means to meet these, we have in the 
institution of sacrifice. But the efficacy of sacrifice depends upon 
two important facts, without which the death of a victim can 
avail nothing as an atonement for sin. These facts relate to the 
place where, and the person by whom, the sacrifice is offered, 
which are found to be equally essential with the life of the vic- 
tim itself. Hence, we have as elements of the Remedial System 
three separate and distinct things, yet all inseparably connected 
and united, viz.: 1, Sacrifice; 2, The Altar, and 3, The Priest. 
These are the essextial elements, around which all others cluster, 
and from which all others radiate. 

The nature of the death which was denounced as the punish- 
ment of transgression, required that the Remedial System should 
have its beginning on the day Adam sinned, in order that the 
pair might be saved from the punishment of their sin, and still 
be allowed to live. If the death denounced was really what 
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ave rere insisted on, viz.: the immediate loss of animal 
oe then we are e positively certain, from the results accomplished 
ye sacrifice, that sacrifice was instituted on the day of his trans- 
_ gression, and that the initial point of the Remedial System is to 
be placed on the day he was banished from Eden. 

But it was instituted only as it respects its elements, and these 
of a nature positively defective in every particular, and conse- 
quently inadequate to the actual remission of sin. Had these 
_ elements been perfect and adequate, Adam would never have left 
_£den. 

The question may arise in the minds of some, why were not 
these elements perfect and adequate in the beginning, and why 
was the world to wait so long before a perfect atonement was 
brought in? Why is it that Christ did not appear then instead 
of coming in the end of the ages? 

There were, no doubt, wise and profound reasons why the 
Remedial System was introduced by types and symbols, and why 
it was necessary that it should be gradually developed before the 
world by these means. There were purposes to be accomplished 
on the part of God, which required time and means, and which 
were necessary to the success of the Remedial System and espe- 
cially to its appreciation by man involved in sin. 

Possibly chief among the reasons requiring this mode of 
procedure we may place Adam’s ignorance of the nature and 
consequences of sin, and the impossibility of fully and properly 
impressing his mind in regard to these without a long and_pain- 
ful experience with sin and its fearful consequences. No man, 
even now, can form any just and adequate conception of sin by 
one transgression, unless that be of a fearful character. But even 
under such a sin, Adam’s mind was not capable of appreciating 
and feeling its turpitude; for he had no knowledge of sin in 
others, nor of the remorse which it engenders. It was, therefore, 
necessary that he and all his children should be so taught by ex- 
perience that they would the more readily appreciate the nature 
of sin, and feel its wasting agony and consuming remorse, and 
be influenced by these to take a more eager hold on the remedy 
provided for their salvation from its power and guilt. There 
was, therefore, much to be done for and with man before his 
mind could be brought to realize the ruin and disaster which sin 
had wrought on his destiny. 

There was much besides to be learned of God. Adam lost 
Eden before he had learned much of the character of the creator. 
Indeed, in Eden he could have learned but little comparatively 
of him; for he sustained to God then only the relation of crea- 
ture and subject. In this relation of man to God, as we have 
seen, the Jehovah is revealed but partially. Only those attributes 
that appear in the work of creation could have been known to 
Adam, since none others were yet revealed. But now, when 
Adam’s relation to God was changed by his transgression, and 
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man was a sinner, and God an offended governor, his attitude 
and relation were wholly changed, and other attr ibutes of God's 
being flashed out like lightning from the dark cloud of sin, car- 
rying terror and dismay to man’s heart and making him tremble 
before offended majesty. 

The attributes now to be revealed stand related to sin, and the 
questions growing out of its occurrence, as these bear on the 
government of God. Sin changed the existing relations, and in- 
troduced a new administration in his government, under which 
the new attributes appear. These are Justice, Truthfulness, and 
Holiness. 

Now, of these attributes Adam knew nothing; and as the hu- 
man mind can not be impressed immediately and fully with the 
significance of any truth or fact, and especially with the deep 
significance of the relations and attributes of the Divinity, as 
these are devel es in time, so was it necessary that time should 
be taken, in order that the race might learn enough, to say the 
least, of the nature and effects of sin, and of the attributes and 
relations of God, to secure some adequate appreciation of man’s 
condition under sin, and of the means which God might institute 
for his salvation from it. 

The nature and effects of sin can not be duly impressed on the 
human mind by verbal statements, or formal disquisitions, The 
facts of history, as it regards God’s treatment of sin and sinners, 
are alone able to show man what sin is. In the terrible jude- 
ments which God has visited upon mankind on account of sin, 
men may see something of the ruin which sin can bring on the 
world. 

As, therefore, time and history were necessary to develop the 
newly revealed attributes of God, and the nature and eflects of 
sin; and to reveal man by these means to himself. in order that this 
knowledge might ae him a clear appreciation of all that God 
might do in his behalf, it was necessary and unavoidable that the 
Remedial System should begin in shadow and symbol, in type 
and figure, and reach its completion only at “the end of ‘the 
ages.” Hence. the Atonement, of whom those shadows and 
sy ymbols, those types and figures, were prophetic, did not appear 
until “the fulness of time,”—at the beginning of the fifth millen- 
nium of man’s existence on the earth. 

Instituted in the beginning in type and symbol, as it was, 
the system embraced then ever y element found in it at the close, 
and in the end differed from the beginning only as to the nature 
or personality of these elements. Hence, these elements were the 
same under Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian Dispensations; 
and are distinguished as 

I. Sacrifice; 
‘Fhe Altar; 
3. The Priest or Priesthood. 
Sacrifice stands the most conspicuous among these, since its 
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purpose and design seem to be the more easily and readily un- 
derstood and appreciated. Men seem to feel and realize that the 
victim offered is accepted by the Deity they worship in place of 
themselves, and that, by the victim, they placate the offended god, 
or secure his favor. They also feel the necessity that a priest 
offer the victim, since they ‘believe that he can intercede for them, 
and secure the pardon or favor desired. But they see no peculiar 
or special necessity for, or propriety in, an altar. The priest and 
the offering stand most conspicuous; but the latter takes prece- 
dence of the former. Such is the general sentiment of all nations 
who have not the light of revelation. 

Under the Remedial System, and in every Dispensation, these 
elements are all equally i important, so far as we can discern by 
the light we have, as it respects the efficacy of an atonement; but 
this equality does not forbid or prevent the special conspicuity of 
sacrifice; and hence we begin with it. 

Sacrifice has in it two essential elements, which act as the rem- 
edy for sin, and correspond exactly with the two effects of sin. 
These elements are, 1, the /éfe of the victim offered; and, 2, the 

character of the victim. Sin, as we have seen, has two conse- 
quences flowing dzrectly from it, and affecting the sinner, which 
are directly met by the two elements of the sacrifice. Sin 
forfeits the life of the sinner, and stains his soul with guilt; sacri- 
fice grants him his own life by giving the life of the victim 
instead, and restores him his character, lost by guilt, by giving 
the character of the offering for the character of the sinner. 
Thus, on the principle of substitution, the victim being taken for 
the sinner, the forfeited life is restored, and the guilt removed, by 
the perfect satisfaction which the accepted offering affords. 

Substitution is a principle fundamental in the Remedial Sys- 
tem; and not only fundamental, but absolutely essential and 
imperatively necessary, without which the remission of sin is an 
impossibility. For, if the penalty be inflicted on the sinner, his 
being lies in ruin, with the spirit still stained with sin, and no 
possible means existing for his recovery. But a victim interpos- 
ing, and the law accepting its life in place of the sinner’s, the 
sinner lives while the victim dies; and this is substitution. On 
no other ground can the sinner live, and Justice be not defrauded 
of its rights. 

The central thought of substitution is that of transference. 
The victim whose life is made a substitute for that of the sinner, 
does not become a sin-offering—an atonement, wztil it ts made 
the sinner. The guilt of the sinner, which calls for the infliction 
of the prescribed “punishment, must be transferred to the victim 
before it can be accepted as a sin-offering, or, indeed, as the 
actual transgressor himself. The sinner, by the act of transfer- 
ence, removes the guilt from himself, and places it upon the sin- 
offering and the animal then becomes an adequate substitute for 


5? 
the sinner, and a true and legal sin-offering. 
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The mode of transferring the sin of the transgressor to an inno- 
cent animal, and thus constituting it the sinner before the law, is 
pointed out in the law of Moses. The sinner was required to 
bring his victim to the priest at the altar of burnt-offerings, and 
there, laying his hands upon the head of the animal, and con- 
fessing his sin over it, to deliver it up to the priest to be offered 
for his sin; and the sacrifice of the animal atoned for the sin 
committed. 

While in this there is an actual substitution of the life of the 
victim for the life of the sinner; yet there is no actual transfer- 
ence of guilt to the animal. This is impossible, But the yictim 
must be regarded and treated as the sinner before it can become 
a substitute. Hence, while there is, and can be, no transference 
of guilt; yet the victim can be treated as though it were the sin- 
ner, and really is so treated, when accepted as a substitute. 
Then the life and character of the victim is vzrtwally transferred 
to the sinner, and his life and character virtually transferred to 
the victim, so that the sinner virtually becomes the innocent sin- 
offering, and it the sinner. It then, on being put to death, atones 
for sin, according to the fundamental, eternal, and irrevocable 
law of the government of God—“ The soul that sins shall die,” 
and the law is honored and justice satisfied. 

The primary and essential virtue of sacrifice is, that it is a s7z- 
offering. If the victim is to benefit the sinner, it must atone for 
his séz, and must be presented with this view and purpose, and 
no other. The sinner must know and realize that such is its 
design, and feel its worth to him as saving him from the con- 
demnation and ruin which his sin had brought on him. It must 
take hold on his heart, and draw from him, the confession 
that he is a sinner, lying under a fearful condemnation,, and 
that his only hope of life and pardon is in the offering which he 
presents. A feeling of thankfulness is not enough. His soul 
must be stirred to its profoundest depths, and his gratitude made 
virtuous by contrition on account of sin. He must recognize 
his ruin, and by his sin-offering plead for mercy. This granted, 
then gratitude may flow in a swelling stream, and add to the 
acceptability of the offering. 

The sentiments which should actuate the sinner when pre- 
senting a sin-offering, are no where more clearly nor more beau- 
tifully illustrated than in the first instance of sacrifice recorded 
in the Sacred Volume. 

“And in process of time, it came to pass, that Cain brought of 
the fruit of the ground an offering unto the Lord. And Abel, 
he also brought of the firstlings of his flock and of the fat thereof. 
And the Lord had respect unto Abel and to his offering; but 
unto Cain and his offering he had not respect.” ? 

These two brothers came at the same time to make an offering 
to the Lord, very probably the annual sacrifice, offered as an ex- 

1 Ezekiel 18: 4. Gen. 4: 3-5. 
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pression of gratitude, and as an acknowledgment of the blessing 
of God on their labors. ~The narrative itself gives no intimation 
that such was the case, and were this all we know of the trans- 
action, and of sacrificial offerings, we could find no satisfactory 
reason for the acceptance of the one and the rejection of the other. 
There can be no donbt that the difference between their offerings 
on which this distinction was made, lay in the fact that Cain 
brought only a thank-offering, whilst ‘Abel brought both a thank- 
offering and a sin-offering. That Abel brought both of these 
kinds is clearly intimated by the statement that he brought of 
“the jirstlings” of his sheep, and also “of the fa¢ thereof.” Cain 
brought no animal offering—only of the products of the soil; and 
‘these belong to the class of thank-offerings, as is fully detailed in 
the subsequent books of the Pentateuch. But animal offerings 
alone are sin-offerings, since they alone possess the essential 
feature or element of sacrifice, which can give life to the trans- 
gressor, viz: life. 

Now, Abel was as much bound to offer the f#rstlings of his 
flocks, as was Cain to offer of the first fruits of the ground, and 
had he done no more, he could not have had the preference. But 
Abel did more than this, as Paul has most clearly stated, what- 
ever meaning we may give to the word that makes the distinction 
between the offerings of the two brothers. His statement is that 
by faith Abel offered more, as it respects number, or more excel- 
lent, as it respects the character of the sacrifice, than did Cain. 
In either view we have Abel offering a sacrifice which was very 
distinct from that of a thank-offering, and this difference is found 
no where but in a sin-offering, which, in the case before us, is 
very clearly implied in the words, “and of the fat thereof,” since 
the fat of an animal is always used in a sin- offering Therefore, 
Abel, in sacrificing a sin- offering, and by this Weenaw ledging 
his sins and consequent condemnation, found his offering ac- 
ceptable to the Lord, and had the assurance that his sins 
were thereby forgiven.” The sentiment which inspired this 
double offering was faith in God, a consciousness of unworthi- 
ness and dependence on God, not only for the blessings of life, 
but for life itself. 

Moses gives no account of the institution of sacrifice. The 
instance above mentioned gives the first knowledge we have of its 
existence, and this must have been many years ‘after Adam had 
left Eden. When Moses wrote, about twenty-five hundred years 

‘after the creation of man, sacrifice was prevalent among all na- 
tions, and had been from the days of Adam. It was certainly 
known and practiced in his family. 

It is also a fact beyond question, that it is of divine appoint- 
ment; and, if we may reason from the intent and purpose’ of the 
institution, we may be confident that it was instituted on the day 


1 Lev. 3d and qth chap. *Heb 11: 4. 
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of Adam’s transgression; otherwise he must have perished, or 
the law of God been dishonored. 

There is one fact, however, which would seem sufficient to 
settle any doubt that may exist as to the time when sacrifice 
was first ordained, and this fact is, that God spoke no more audi- 
bly to man, nor gave him any ordinance or institution after he 
left Eden, until he gave the law from Mount Sinai, unless we 
regard him as having spoken audibly to Noah, when he com- 
manded him to prepare the ark. But this case can not be 
regarded as forming an exception, since the great commentator, 
the apostle Paul, intimates that it was by dream, vision, or reve- 
lation, that the command was given, and that Noah obeyed 
through fazth. Had God spoken to him face to face, as with 
Adam in Eden, his act of obedience would not have been char- 
acterized as an act of fazth. Such being the fact, sacrifice must 
have been ordained in Eden, before God had separated himself 
visibly and personally from Adam, and ceased to hold audible 
converse with him. 

For four thousand years animal sacrifices continued to be 
offered. Day by day the dark smoke leaping up from a thousand 
altars, testified to man’s preternatural state, and helpless and 
ruined condition. Innocent animals without number perished 
year by year, that sinners might live. By them man lived day 
by day, and by them the race continued from generation to gen- 
eration, and from age to age. The race had lost the tree of life 
through the sin of its progenitor; but it had found another in 
the institution of sacrifice. Though it did not renew the wasting 
energies of his body, nor prevent his natural death; yet it averted 
the blow that would have laid the body instantly in death. 
When sin struck hima fatal blow, and poisoned his life, he found 
life and health again in sacrifice. And so, as man could have 
lived forever in Eden by virtue of the fruit of the tree of life, so 
beyond Eden, though in a state of sin and death, the race 
lives on from age to age by the life of that other tree from which 
flows continually the blood that bears away sin—his spirit’s mor- 
tality. 

Though the race continued to live by the institution of sacri- 
fice, yet during all the long centuries through which man rested 
his hopes on the life of animals, no comer to that altar was ever 
made perfect.” No guilt of sin was, through all those centuries, 
ever actually put away. Sins, as it respects their guilt, were only 
passed by* for the time being, to be called up at some future 
time, to receive eternal condemnation, or a plenary remission.4 
It was impossible for the blood of animals to procure for man 
actual remission. Yet man lived by them; and as he lived, 
though a sinner, the law could not have been honored by the 
sacrifice, if the offering had not procured for him virtwal remis- 


1Gen. 6: 13-22. ?Heb. 10: 1-4. *®Heb. 9: 15-- *Rom. 3: 25. 
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sion—if his sin had not been passed by.’ Yet virtwal remission 
did no more for man than to allow him to live. His guilt was 
untouched by these sacrifices, only so far as they, because of their 
typical character, could reach this. The guilt was simply passed 
over until the time of the perfect,atonement, when the blood of 
_that sin-offering would reach, embrace, and redeem “the trans- 
gressions which were under the first covenant,’’—until this blood 
could be applied to those transgressions; at which time, and by 
which sacrifice, God would demonstrate his righteousness in 
passing by those sins for that time. 

The nature and necessity of sacrifice, or, in a word, its philoso- 
phy, is founded on the nature of man’s complex being, which 
is in itself a microcosm. On one side of his being he is con- 
nected with a world of death. His body rests on the material 
and organic worlds as its support, and depends on the latter as 
its means of life. As to his body he is an integral part of this 
organic system, and lives as all other members of that system live. 
This system isa series, one member resting and depending on 
the other; the one living and growing by the death of the other. 
Animals are maintained by the life of plants and other animals; 
and the many dzve, because the many dze. Thus we see that the 
principle of substitution pervades the whole mundane creation, 
of which man is the conspicuous and important purpose and 
reason, and that his life and well-being find their support in 
the lives of others. 

As, therefore, animals have been found, in their actual exist- 
ence, to supply a want of man’s physical nature; a want so great 
and pressing that he can not exist without them; so we may re- 
gard animals as designed to subserve a still higher purpose in the 
counsels of Infinite W isdom, and to meet a want of man’s spir- 
itual nature, which has ovettaken him in his preternatural state; 
a want which none but the great Designer of the universe could 
have conceived or foreseen. This great want of man has grown 
out of sin, and is supplied by animals as sacrificial offerings. 
Finding, therefore, this use in their actual existence, we are 
justified in believing that this was one of the purposes of their 
creation. Hence, in point of fact, animals have subserved the 
highest interests of man, and thus demonstrated their existence as 
absolutely essential to man’s temporal and eternal well-being. 

Thus we see how all things in God’s creation gather around 
one central thought, and find a rational explanation of their ex- 
istence in the Remedial System. 


1This was the eflect of the blood of animals on sin under the Patriarchal 
and Jewish Dispensations, as stated by Paul, Rom. 3: 25. 
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Section II]. THe ALrar. 


The altar is essentially and inseparably connected with sacri- 
fice. The blood that atones for sin must be offered on an altar. 
Blood has no power to cleanse from sin until consecrated and 
made efficacious by the altar. Without it the victim dies in vain. 

The altar is of divine conception and appointment; and cer- 
tainly has significance and importance beyond the convenience 
it may afford for offering sacrifice. Christ says it is the altar that 

sanctifies the Site ht must, therefore, occupy an important posi- 
tion, and constitute an essential element in the plan of pardon. 
The altar, consequently, is as old as sacrifice. 

As the law of Moses gives us fuller and clearer views of the 
nature and purpose of sacrifice; so we derive from the same 
source all the knowledge we have of the altar. Under the Jew- 
ish Economy it occupied an important position in the tabernacle 
service. Moses was as specifically instructed as to the construc- 
tion and consecration of the Altar as of any thing else connected 
with the tabernacle or its worship, and from ‘hase divine instruc- 
tions we learn what was the design and intent of the altar in the 
worship of God, as then ordained so specifically and minutely. 

There was no special consecration of the altar during that pe- 
riod, beyond what was implied in the fact of its being elevated 
above the surrounding surface, and of its being made of stones 
as they were found in the field, or of earth thrown in a heap, 
which stones and earth were holy by creation. 

Under the law of Moses, however, the elements of the Reme- 
dial System are brought out much more conspicuously, and their 
significance, importance, and relation to each other, and to the 
system itself, made much more distinct and appreciable. Under 
the Jewish religion every thing and person concerned in worship 
was consecrated and ‘made holy by prescribed ceremonies. 
Those concerning the altar were the same as were used in 
making an atonement for sin. The altar was regarded as con- 
taminated by sin, and before it could be used for sacrificial 
purposes, it had Eb be purified and made holy. Hence, Moses 
was commanded to cleanse the altar by making an atonement 
for it, and then to anoint and sanctify it. “Seven days thou 
shalt make an atonement for the altar, and sanctify it; and it 
shall be an altar most holy; Eoiseeves toucheth the altar shail 


be holy.” 
Matt. 23:19. *Ex. 29: 36, 37. 
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These things concerning the effect of blood in purifying, and 
of the altar in sanctifying, are curious and significant. The blood 
of a sin-offering is without power to remit sin, without the sanc- 
tification derived from its contact with the altar; and the altar is 
without holiness until sanctified by blood and anointed with oil. 
And yet it is evident that none of these things—nor all of them 
together, had the power to cleanse one spot, or blot out one sin. 
Still, they served a great purpose; but even in this service they 
derived all their efficacy from the fact that they were types of one 
perfect sacrifice and of one divine altar. 


Srctrion IV. Tue Priest, or PRIESTHOOD. 


Having a suitable sin-offering and a consecrated altar, the 
question then arises, Who is to offer the sacrifice? Can any one 
do it? It is necessary that the victim shall be slain and its blood 
offered on the altar, but who is to do it? 

From Adam to Moses the person and functions of the priest- 
hood were not so well defined as under the Jewish institution. 
During this period of more than two thousand years, religious 
worship was confined to the individual and the family. At the 
first, the father necessarily discharged the functions of the priest- 
hood, and was consequently the priest of the family. After him 
came the first born, or eldest son,’ and so it continued until the 
priesthood of Aaron. As the priesthood was also of divine 
appointment, there is as much reason for believing that God 
ordained that the father and eldest son should discharge the du- 
ties of priest, as there is that he ordained the altar and its sacri- 
fice. Hence, these were divinely appointed priests, and so 
regarded and treated both by the people and by the Lord him- 
self. We have no account, however, of any special ordination 
and consecration of the person to the office. But when.we come 
to the priesthood of Aaron, and read of separation, consecration, 
and ordination of specially designated persons to the office of the 
priesthood, we discover some reason why designated individuals 
are appointed to this work, and why separation, consecration, 
and ordination are necessary to the individual’s fitness to dis- 
charge the duties of the office. 

But a primary question arises, Why a priest at all? Why can 
not the sinner offer his own victim? Why should a second party 
be necessary? And still more, Why should this party be espe- 
cially consecrated and ordained to the work? 


1See Kitto, Art. Birthright. 
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The reason and necessity for a priesthood are found in the 
character of the relations which subsist between the parties con- 
cerned and interested in sacrifice. Sin has given rise to an 
offended and an offending party, and to consequences to the latter 
which involve his eternal ruin. If the sinner is to be saved 
from the consequences of his transgression, there is a neces- 
sity that some one not involved in the same trouble shall 
interpose in his behalf, and present a consideration for his par- 
don. The sinner has nothing in himself, and nothing within his 
reach or power to offer as this consideration; and hence, he is 
without hope, if some one else does not take compassion upon 
him, and interpose for his salvation. 

Who can conceive of a means adequate to such a purpose? 
The sinner sees nothing but “indignation and wrath, tribulation 
and anguish” as his merited portion; and what can he conceive 
of or do, that will remove his offense, undo his transgression, 
and restore him to favor? 

The conception of the proper remedy and its provision belong 
alone to God, the offended party, since he alone knows what can 
atone for sin and give back to the sinner his innocency and the 
favor of God. Hence, he ordained sacrifice, and provided the 
priesthood, in anticipation of one far distant in the future, who 
would himself undertake the work of salvation, and present 
himself as the atoning sacrifice, the sanctifying altar, and the in- 
terceding priest. 

Intercession is the prime and essential function of the priest- 
hood.’ The priest is ordained to make intercession for sinners 
by means of sacrifice.” For this he was consecrated, and made 
free from sin and holy. Being himself “encompassed with infir- 
mity,” he had need to offer up sacrifices first for his own sins, 
before he could offer those appointed tor the sins of the people.’ 
This fact shows that a sinner can not acceptably present his 
ciiering in his own person, and that an intercessor, who is 
himself free from sin, is absolutely necessary in the offering of 
sacrifices. 

These facts are significant, because of their typical and sym- 
bolical character In them we read, as by letters and words, 
the character of the antitype, and they served to train the mind 
to the contemplation and expectation of a person who was, at 
some future day, to present himself in the triple character of 
sacrifice, altar, and priest; as the great intercessor, who would 
effectually plead man’s cause before the throne in the heavens, 
and compass the great want and need of man involved in sin. 
These types and symbols served to show his entire dependence 
on foreign aid, if he were to find redemption from sin. As he 
led the victim to the priest, he saw in it the life that was to save 
his; and in the priest the intercessor who was to plead with that 
sacrifice for his pardon. So year by year, and generation after 

1 Heb. 72 253 9:.23-26. -Isa.53: 12. eb. 5.15) Sua epee 
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generation, was man taught to look to another than himself for 
help. Thus was his mind constantly and deeply impressed with 
his own utter helplessness; and such were the means employed 
to arouse his love and excite his gratitude to him who interceded 
in his behalf, and won for him the blessing of pardon, and the 
hope of life. 

There were but two orders of priests under the former dispen- 
sations, and there are but two under the christian; and these are 
essential agencies of the Remedial System. These orders are the 
high priest and the common priest. The first belongs to the 
provistonary department of the Remedial System, and the other 
to the department of worship and secondary intercession. Under 
the Patriarchal age these two orders were represented by the 
father and the eldest son of the family for the common priest- 
hood, and by Melchizedek for the high priesthood; under 
Judaism, by the high priest and common priests of the family of 
Aaron; and under the christian, by the Lord Jesus Christ and 
his disciples. 

The functions of these two orders are more clearly and fully 
developed under Judaism, because presented to the mind by 
means which the senses recognize and appreciate. They are 
conspicuously displayed in the two distinct services of the taber- 
nacle, which pertained to the two distinct apartments of that 
edifice. The duties of the high priest were really confined to the 
most holy place, though at first he officiated in the sanctuary, 
whose service was afterw ards given into the hands of the common 
priests alone. Such is the case under the christian, and such it 
was under the patriarchal, and in the end, under the Jewish 
dispensation. 

The service or function of the high priest, as we have said, 
pertained to the provisionary department of the Remedial Sys- 
tem, and it was, consequently, limited to the most holy place. 
Thither the high priest went with the blood of the annual atone- 
ment, which had sole and primary reference to the procurement 
of remission. It was not properly worship. It was wholly in- 
tercessory. Not so the service of the common priest. His was 
partly intercessory and partly worship; intercessory in that he 
offered sacrifices for sin; and worship, in that he burnt incense 
on the golden altar that stood before the vail. This order of 
priests was the type of christians, as the sanctuary was the type 
of the church. This being so, the service of the church or of 
christians should be, and is, both intercessory and devotional; 
intercessory, in that christians are authorized and directed to 
intercede and pray for all men—as the apostle commanded Tim- 
othy: “T exhort, therefore, that first of all supplications, prayers, 
intercessions, and giving of thanks be made for all men; for Kings 
and all that are in authority,’ ’_and devotional, in that christians 
worship God in the service of the church. The type found in 
the common priests who officiated in the sanctuary, affords usa 
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larger view of the purpose and duty of the church, and places 
christians before the world as the world’s intercessors. 

The patriarchal age afforded a grand type of the high priest- 
hood of the Messiah in the person of Melchizedek, and in some 
respects a different one from that found in the Aaronic. Mel- 
chizedek was priest of the whole world, and not of a part of it. 
He had no predecessor nor successor. The high priesthood be- 
gan and ended with him. He came over from the antediluvian 
world, where a high priesthood was unknown, and hence, he was 
in this respect like Christ. He was high priest during life, and 
hence, forever; and so is Christ; and as Christ is eternal, his 
priesthood will be eternal—will continue so long as intercession is 
necessary. The priesthood of neither is actually and really eternal; 
that of Melchizedek not, because he was mortal;. and that of 
Christ, though eternal and immortal as to his being, will continue 
only so long as intercession shall be necessary—only so long as 
the blessings of the Remedial System are open to man... When 
he abdicates the throne of universal authority, he will cease to 
be mediator and intercessor. Then his high priesthood will end. 

The special and distinct type which Melchizedek presented of 
Christ, had respect to the continuance of his priesthood; and it 
had reference, consequently, to the eternity of Christ’s being; 
that of Aaron had respect to the majesty and dignity of his 
priesthood, and pointed particularly to the divinity of Christ’s 
person. With this idea comported the structure of the taberna- 
cle, and the service of the high priest in the most holy place, 
where God received his offering for sin, and his intercession for 
transgression. The Aaronic high priest was in this brought 
nearer to God, and admitted to a more personal intercourse than 
was Melchizedek, and hence, he was, in this respect, a higher and 
fuller type of the priesthood of Christ. We have, then, in these 
two orders of high priesthood, just two elements or types of 
Christ’s high priesthood, and both of these pertained wholly to 
his divine nature. Christ’s humanity placed him in sympathy 
with man; his divinity in sympathy with God; and the latter is 
the ground of his acceptable intercession. Only a divine being 
can intercede for the procurement of remission on the basis of 


! The Greek word translated forever is used to express both a limited and 
an unlimited continuance or duration of the person, thing, state, or purpose 
of which it affirms this quality, and as in all such cases it exhausts the dura- 
tion of the person, thing, state, or purpose, it is properly translated forever. 
As examples, I cite Ps. 89: 1—‘I will sing of thy mercies forever’; that is, 
as long as he should live Again: “Hverlasting covenant” and “everlast- 
ing possession,” (Gen. 17: 7, 8,) means their continuance so long as God’s 
purposes with the people continue, and so long as this world lasts. Ilence, 
the word anoontos here has not its unlimited, but its limited me: ning: 
When used with respect to the being of Ged, or the life, death, and state 
of the world to come—that state being necessarily eternal—-the werd has 
the signification of unlimited duration. Hence, the duration of the person, 
thing, state, or purpose, which this word describes, is to be determined by 
what is otherwise affirmed of the person, thing, state, or purpose. = 
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sacrifice. Hence, as the functions of the high priest pertain 
alone to the procurement of remission, or to the provistonary 
department of the Remedial System, the types in the priest- 
hood of both Melchizedek and Aaron had sole reference to his 
divine nature, on which depended the continuance and success 
of intercession. 
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CHAPDE Re Valle 
Tur FLoop. 


To such a view as we propose to take of the Remedial Sys- 
tem, by which God has solved the problem of. sin, and made 
salvation possible to the sinner, no great event in man’s history, 
which exhibits or illustrates his judements against sin, can be 
considered foreign or irrelevant. So important and prominent 
an event in man’s history as the deluge of Noah; one so terrible 
and wide-spread in its destruction; one so fearful as an exhibition 
of God’s hatred of sin; and such a proof of his determina- 
tion to punish this evil to the uttermost, ought not to be: passed 
over in silence. Sin is the great evil and dark blot on the other- 
wise fair and beautiful universe, from which, as a threatening 
cloud, flash the lightnings of God’s wrath, and gleam the terror, 
grandeur, and majesty of his attributes; and whenever in the 
history of sinning intelligences, he has executed his judgments 
on sin, he has exhibited ‘thereby the heinousness of sin, and the 
majesty and glory of his own wonderful character. 

The history of man is the development of the nature and con- 
sequences of sin, and the occasion of the development of certain 
attributes of the divine Being. In it appear the terrible judg- 
ments which God has denounced and executed on sin; and these 
are designed, and serve as forewarnings of a more terrible judg- 
ment to come, and make certain the destiny which awaits sin in 
the world to come. They are important facts in the administra- 
tion of the government of God among men, and show the method 
of his treatment of this great evil. They place beyond all 
rational doubt the ultimate fate of the finally impenitent, and dem- 
onstrate the certainty of a future and final judgment+ 

The Remedial System contemplates as much the destruction 
of sin and the impenitent sinner, as it does the salvation of the 
penitent and faithful believer. While it provides amply for 
man’s deliverance from sin, it sanctions the judgments denounced 
against it; and it would seem just as necessary and important to 
exhibit in man’s history these judgments, and by these the cer- 
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tainty of sin’s final doom, as to open the way, and develop the 
plan by which man can be saved from all the consequences of 
transgression. 

Among the judgments which God has visited on the world 
because of sin, none ranks with the deluge of Noah. It was an 
event appalling and terrible. The destruction by fire of “the 
cities of the Plain” was grand and awful, but a very small frac- 
tion of the race was involved in that overthrow. The deluge of 
Noah swept a world away! Only eight escaped! and they by 
the hand of God, because of their faith in him. It is without a 
parallel in the history of God’s judgments on sin, and will find 
no parallel until the wicked and ungodly shall be destroyed 


“Tn that new deluge whelmed, 
But not of waters.” 


Cities have gone down in eternal night; nations have perished 
from the earth, and live only in history and their buried remains; 
ruthless war has run its plow-share through the earth, and lands 
lie waste, desolate, and unpeopled; and “earthquakes have 
smacked their mumbling lips” over thickly peopled cities; but 
the overthrow of a world, the simultaneous destruction by a 
deluge of millions of human beings, is without a parallel. Such 
judgments is sin capable of bringing on the world; and such are 
the shadows of events that lie beyond the limits of the present life. 
Judgments come not as mere warnings. They are demanded 
by the nature and gravity of the evil that brings them. The ex- 
pulsion of the sinning angels from heaven was demanded by 
their sin, and not simply as a warning to others. Sin demands 
its merited punishment, independent of all other considerations. 
The flood came because sin demanded it, and it was as mucha 
necessity as the condemnation of the sinning angels in Tartarus. 
The wickedness of men had become great in the earth. Every 
crime known to mortals—crimes of the baser kind—filled the 
earth with violence. No power could restrain the passions of 
men. They raged with unbridled fury. They swept over the 
community as the terrific storm sweeps over the ocean; and 
reason and virtue went down in the general ruin. There was 
no hope from prophetic warning. Enoch threatened them 
with future judgment,’ and Noah preached an immediate de- 
struction by water; but they met with naught but derision and 
contempt, and the deluge came as an imperative necessity. 
Adam lived to see much of the evil his act of transgression 
had inaugurated in the world. He saw what men were capable 
of doing when enslaved by sin. He saw much of the fruit of 
that tree of the knowledge of good and evil, and what ruin, 
misery, and woe he had precipitated upon the world. He saw 
passions of his nature rampant, riotous, and ruinous, of which 
he had never dreamed. He saw the first link in that great chain 
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of crimes that brought down the unmitigated vengeance of God 
upon the antediluvian world, arise in his own family. He saw 
in the death of his beloved Abel the deed of a passion of his 
own nature of which he was wholly unconscious. It is necessary 
that man shall see much of himself before he can know himself. 
Adam had never known hatred, envy, or jealousy. Who 
were with him against whom these passions could be excited? 
Surely not his wife, for whom he had deliberately given up God 
and Eden; and certainly not his children. Yet there, in the per- 
son of Abel, lay the proofs of their existence. Cain had done 
the deed, and he was “bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh,” 
and the nature of the son must have been derived from the fa- 
ther. Therefore, the passions which were eruptive in the son, 
were certainly, though dormant, in the father. 

The violent death of the good, and pure, and lovely Abel, at 
the hands of his envious and malicious brother, is full of the sad- 
dest reflections. Had God so utterly forsaken Adam and _ his 
family as to be wholly indifferent to their welfare? Was he no 
longer interested in their well-being, and had he turned away his 
face from them forever? Was he indifferent to an impending 
calamity, and when an arm was raised to inflict a blow, was he 
regardless of how, when, and on whom it fell? Did he care no 
more for the good, and.pure, and lovely, than for the cruel and 
wicked? Was there no help or protection from him for the in- 
nocent and righteous, than for the violent and brutal? 

“My ways are not as your ways, nor my thoughts as your 
thoughts,” says the Almighty to men. The end will remove 
many doubts, and solve many mysteries. The great problem of 
sin with which God grapples in the person of his sinning crea- 
tures, is too mighty and intricate for man’s feeble powers to 
appreciate. Its management lies on a plane and range infinitely 
above and beyond man’s finite capacities. In the deep designs of 
God, and in the grand solution which he proposes to give of this 
great evil, such events as the death of Abel, and all others like it, 
are but figures in the computation to be considered and under- 
stood in the light of the entire demonstration. They serve to 
exhibit and illustrate the principle upon which the solution of the 
problem proceeds, without some appreciation of which neither 
the nature, eflects, nor destiny of sin can be appreciated or un- 
derstood. If wickedness were cut short on the earth, and men 
were restrained from sin by an irresistible force over their will, 
and prevented from acting in accordance with the promptings 
and spontaneity of their nature; or if sin were punished as soon 
as committed, man would never know sin, nor himself, nor God; 
and a Remedial System would be neither possible nor necessary. 

But since sin must be developed, and made to appear in all its 
native hideousness and turpitude, before men can be influenced 
to hate, abhor, and shun it, there can be no interference on the 
part of God to prevent it, or punish it at once, and men must be 
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left to the determinations of their own will, unrestrained and 
uninfluenced by any power, or any means beyond such as are 
calculated to determine or influence the choice of their will. 
Hence, we need express no surprise that men commit crimes 
under the very eye of God, and that he does not interfere to pre- 
vent them. Whatever power or influence he does or may exert 
in order to deter men from sin, or incite them to righteousness, is 
exerted in perfect harmony with the nature and laws of their 
being. If the influences and powers which molded the holy and 
righteous character of Abel, and which were equally enjoyed 
by Cain, failed to make him as good as his brother, no special 
exertion of the power of God could be exercised to prevent him 
from committing the crime. No act of the Sovereign Will, 
acting as a dynamic force or power, can prevent sin. It may 
prevent a rational being from doing a wrong act; but the power 
exercised destroys at the same time the moral agent, and the sinful 
character of the act. The permission of sin on the part of God, 
in the sense of allowing it to occur for any reason, does not lie 
within the power, or under the will of God. Sin occurs inde- 
pendent of, and contrary to, his will; and hence he is in no way 
responsible for it, and can not be charged with indifference to the 
welfare of man. The crime of Cain was the work of his own 
will and passions, which he possessed in common with his 
brother; and its occurrence just on the threshold of the earth, 
shows to what dreadful deeds sin is capable of exciting the human 
heart. On the other hand, the character of Abel is a beautiful 
and striking example of the power of love, truth, and faith to 
mold the life, and of the ability of the heart to resist and subdue 
the passions within. 

It is wonderful how rapidly the world sank in sin, while yet 
the story of Eden was fresh in the mind. Adam lived nine 
hundred and thirty years, and to within seven hundred and 
twenty six years of the flood, and was contemporary with Lamech 
for fifty-six years. Methuselah died in the year of the flood, 
and was, consequently, cotemporary with Noah for six hundred 
years. Adam could have ene the story to Methuselah, and he 
to Noah, and these to all the antediluvian world. But naught 
could do them good. The entreaties of patriarchs, and the warn- 
ings and threatenings of prophets, availed nothing. Onward 
rushed the tide of sin, continually swelling and gathering force 
and strength as it flowed, carrying before it all ages and sexes, 
and whelming all in one common ruin. 

Enoch, who was cotemporary with Adam for more than three 
hundred years, and who was the great light of that ancient world, 
thundered the judgments of Gods against the wickedness of men, 
and warned them of the great day “when God would execute his 
vengeance upon the ungodly, and consign them to eternal ruin.’ 
Then came Noah, less than a century after Enoch’s translation, 
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a preacher of righteousness, and warned the people of immediate 
judgment and ruin by a flood of water. But all to no purpose. 
The earth groaned under the violence and crime that raged every 
where, and implored relief from heaven. “And God saw that the 
wickedness of man was great on the earth, and that every 
thought, and desire, and purpose of his heart was continually 
evil; and it repented the Lord that he had made man on the 
earth, and it grieved him at his heart; and the Lord said, I will 
destroy man whom I have created from the face of the earth.” * 

The wickedness of that world must have been exceedingly 
great and wide-spread and incurable, to have evoked so strong 
and plaintive language from the Creator. There was no other 
cause for the flood but the wickedness of the people, and no other 
immediate object but the utter and total destruction of the race 
from the face of the earth. 

We have in this fact a marked and striking example of the 
principle on which God proceeds in reference to communities, 
large and small. Whena people have fully shown themselves 
so given up to sin as to resist all appeals and efforts to reform 
them, he then destroys them.’ The destruction of the antedilu- 
vian world was a stupendous example of this principle of his 
government. So was the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
of Babylon and Nineveh. 

The object of the flood determines its extent. That object 
being the destruction of mankind because of sin, the extent of 
the deluge was limited to that part of the earth then inhabited. 
The destruction of the animals associated with him was inci- 
dental and unavoidable; but was no part of the object of the 
overflow. Such as were useful to man were preserved from the 
deluge by being taken into the ark. All others perished. We 
are not to presume that representatives of every species of ani- 
mals, insect, reptile, bird, or mammal, were preserved in order to 
replenish the new world. Such destructions were nothing new 
in the animal world. Local deluges, with similar results, have 
been frequent during the long geological ages of the past. Hence, 
there was no special object or necessity for making the deluge of 
Noah an exception, only so far as those animals were concerned 
which were useful and necessary to man. The extent of the 
deluge was, therefore, confined to that region of the earth then 
inhabited by the human race. 

The proofs that it was local in extent, and not a universal over- 
flow of the whole earth, are too numerous and forcible to admit 
of any doubt on the subject. The language of Moses, however, 
favors the view of its universality; yet it is not inconsistent with 
the idea that it was local. His language is not so definite and 
exact as a scientific description would require. It makes no pre- 
tensions to scientific definiteness and accuracy; but speaks the 
language of the phenomenal. He knew not the extent of the 
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earth’s surface, and wrote as if the then inhabited portion were 
all. Hence, “the whole earth,” and “under the whole heaven,” 
really include and mean no more than what was then known of 
the world’s surface. 

As Moses wrote under the direction of the inspiring Spirit, his 
account can not contradict any cotemporaneous fact, or imply im- 
possibilities. Certain facts being now known, which forbid the 
idea of universality, we are compelled to regard that overflow as 
of local extent. The language and statements of Moses must 
not involve any absurdities or impossibilities, and we must there- 
fore interpret him in the light of known facts and possibilities. 

In the first place, it was absolutely impossible for the ark to 
contain representatives of all the species of animals now inhabit- 
ing the earth, which it must have done, if the flood was universal. 
It is doubtful whether its capacity was great enough to accom- 
modate representatives of all the species that inhabited the district 
of country that was subjected to the overflow. But admitting its 
capacity to be ample for all, it would still be absurd to suppose 
that the deluge was universal. It was simply impossible for rep- 
resentatives of all the species of animals now known to have 
inhabited the earth at that time, to have reached the ark without 
the most wonderful and even absurd miracles. To have called, 
by divine interposition of physical power, all the land animals 
that then filled the different continents to the western portion of 
Asia, and housed them in the ark, until the flood was over, when 
the design of the overflow was simply the destruction of man- 
kind, would have been a work so unnecessary, if not positively 
foolish, that we can not for a moment think of it as an act of 
infinite intelligence and wisdom. It would have 


“Resembled ocean into tempest wrought, 
To watt a feather or drown a fly.” 


How was it possible for the animals of the western continent 
and the islands of the ocean to reach western Asia? Could they 
have crossed the Atlantic? Could any animal that was carried 
over in the ark have done this? The supposition is absurd and 
impossible, and consequently the theory that makes it necessary 
must be untrue in whole and in part. 

It will not do to say that the animals which are now found in 
every part of the world are the representatives of those carried 
over in the ark; that, for instance, the animal kingdom was 
created and placed in the western part of Asia, and thence 
distributed, after the flood, over the earth. The facts in contra- 
diction of such a supposition are too numerous and weighty to be 
questioned. These facts show that each great division of the 
earth—and, indeed, smaller divisions also—has species so peculiar 
to it, that we must concede that they were created where they are 
now found.!. Where they are now found, their progenitors lived 
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before the flood of Noah—before even Adam. These statements 
can not be questioned, and the conclusion, therefore, must follow 
irresistibly, that the deluge of Noah could not have been uni- 
versal. 

The question as to its extent being settled, the limits of the 
deluge may be approximated. The means employed to produce 
it show that'it was confined to a comparatively small portion of 
the earth’s surface, and limited to the western portion of Asia, 
and adjacent parts northward and southward. It is not possible 
that such a flood could be the result of rain-fall alone. This is 
evident on the slightest reflection. If the land remained station- 
ary during the rain, the flood could not have risen beyond a 
certain hight, for at that point the drainage would have equalled 
the fall, and then there could have been no further rise. This 
depth of water would not have covered the ordinary hills of the 
country. The “flood gates of heaven” could not, therefore, have 
possibly submerged the land. 

Another means was essentially necessary, and this was ample, 
and alone would have been sufficient, had God not thought 
proper, at the same time, to distress and discomfort by means of 
rain. This means was the gradual subsidence of the land in- 
tended to be overflowed below the level of the surrounding seas. 
This would have given the appearance as if the fountains of the 
great deep “were broken up,” of which Moses spcaks. 

There is nothing strange in such a phenomenon. The rise and 
fall of land, and the consequent on-flow and off-flow of water 
from adjacent seas or oceans, is a phenomenon as “ancient as the 
sun,” and as old as the earth. The phenomenon is witnessed at 
the present day in different parts of the earth, and occasions no 
surprise to those familiar with the geological history of the earth. 

It is not difficult to imagine the terror and consternation of the 
men, women, and children when they saw their houses and fields 
gradually sinking under the rising waters. The torrents that fell 
from the clouds, and the floods that swept along and through the 
beds of streams, and ravines, continually rising, and constantly 
encroaching on every new place of safety to which the fugitives 
successively clambered, brought to their minds, but too late, the 
warning voice of “the preacher of righteousness.” The deluge 
had come, and the ark was closed, and naught was left the im- 
penitent and disobedient, but to await their deom. 

The surging torrents as they swept wildly among the hills, and 
over field and plain, carried devastation and ruin to every home 
and household. Everywhere there appeared flocks and herds, 
and debris of home, struggling for life, and floating on the surface 
of the waters. Every hill-top was covered, and every place that 
afforded temporary safety was occupied by distressed men, 
women, and children, drenched with rain, and perishing with 
hunger. All the passions of the human heart, that ennoble or 
debase human character, were wild with excitement, or torpid 
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with dread and despair. Men raged and blasphemed; women 
prayed and implored; and children appealed with pitying looks 
and cries. Distress and anguish wrung the hearts of thou- 
sands, and blasted hope fixed haggard looks on every face. 
Still the rain continued to fall and the flood-gates of heaven to 
empty their reservoirs of water; still “the fountains of the great 
deep” continued to pour their exhaustless waves over the land, 
until the last hill and mountain was lost to the view, and those 
who sought safety upon their summits were swept away forever. 
Everywhere, on the surface of that wide, and wild, and raging 
sea, floated the dead of man and of beast. The last man, as he 
sat on the highest mountain, looking out over the dismal waste 
of waters, and saw the wreck of a ruined world floating on every 
side, was a picture of distress, anguish, and mental torture, which 
the world will never see again until it undergoes its second great 
baptism. 

Such are the fruits of sin; such the ruin and devastation it has 
brought on this fair world; and similar the end it will eventually 
bring on the ungodly. Though a deluge like that of Noah has 
never visited, and will never again visit the earth, as a fearful 
exhibition of God’s wrath against sin, and of his unalterable de- 
termination to punish and crush it; yet a greater, and a far 
more terrible one, will come upon the impenitent, when the 
drama of human life shall close, and the race shall enter upon its 
eternal destiny. 
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CHAPTER VHL 


THE NEW WORLD. 


Section I. - THe New Race. 


There is no principle of the Divine Government more clearly 
or firmly established and settled, than that God will certainly and 
adequately punish sin. The judgments which he has denounced 
and executed against it in this world, were evidently designed to 
give man a correct, though but an imperfect, idea of the evil as 
it appeared to him, and to remove from man’s mind any lingering 
doubt that God will continue to punish sinners, not only in this 
world, but also in the world tocome. ‘The terrible lessons which 
he has read to man in the calamities which he has, in his provi- 
dence, brought upon him, are designed to teach, not only him, 
but all intelligent beings in the spiritual realm of the Universe, 
the nature, effects, and consequences of sin. Sin can only be 
properly known, and seen in its true light by finite beings, by 
the developments which it makes of itself; nor can men under- 
stand and appreciate the judgments inflicted upon it, but through 
the events by which the punishments are shown. 

The whole history of man is but a series of events by which 
are shown the workings of this evil on the mind, and heart, and 
character of man, and the method of God in dealing with it. And 
it is man’s highest wisdom, and most important attainment, to 
read correctly the lessons taught in this history. The most con- 
spicuous and terrible of these events was that by which an entire 
world was destroyed by water. 

The bow of Promise, painted on clouds by sunlight and show- 
er, now gives assurance to man that no such destruction shall 
ever again overtake the race. But has sin become less offensive 
to God? Has it lost any of its hideousness in his sight? Was 
God so satisfied with the punishment he then inflicted on sin, as 
henceforth to regard it with less aversion? Is he less relentless 
in his hate of it now than before? The bow of Promise gives 
no such pledge, nor inspires any such hope. The world will no 
more be destroyed by a deluge of water; nor will man be allowed 
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to increase in sin to the same extent as before the flood. Crime 
shall never again gather strength, and prevail as then. We 
have no reason to believe that man is less wicked since than 
before that terrible overthrow. His subsequent history shows 
that God has cut him off by other judgments before he had 
reached that hight of wickedness. He is now scattered over the 
face of the earth, his power for evil dissipated, and thereby 
weakened; intercourse between communities cut off by the con- 
fusion of language; and thus isolated, the giant powers of the 
antediluvian world are shorn of much of their strength. 

The New World began with the eight souls that were saved; 
and from that four pair, all of one family, has every human being 
sprung, that now lives on the face of the earth, of every diversity 
and color. This is an unavoidable and necessary conclusion from 
the fact of the flood. We have seen that the object of the flood 
was the total and complete destruction of the race, with the 
exception named. The fact and object of the deluge being ad- 
mitted, we are forced to the conclusion that Noah was the second 
progenitor of the race; that he and his family were the only hu- 
man beings who were preserved alive to continue the race. 

The scriptural account of the common origin of the human 
race has been discredited, because it does not seem to harmonize 
with existing facts. If the sacred writings be of divine inspira- 
tion, they must, when properly understood, contradict no well 
established fact. While the advocates of a diversity of origin of 
the human race, assume that existing facts contradict the Mosaic 
account of the origin of man, they do not care to know that any 
other view contradicts some of the plainest facts in man’s history, 
and nullifies a most important one, which is an object of daily 
observation and experience. They must deny the fact and object 
of the Flood, and especially the existence of sin among men. 
For these admitted, the common origin of the race is established 
beyond all rational doubt. If the destruction by the Deluge be 
admitted, the present living races could have had no other. Bre 
genitor than Noah. And if the existence of sin be admitted ; 
sin exists among all mankind now living on the earth, the f fact e 
sin confirms the story of the fall and the fact of the flood, and 
unites all men into one common brotherhood. For, if it be con- 
tended that other centres of creation existed for man, besides that 
described by Moses, and that these were not included in the de- 
struction which befell the Asiatic centre, then we are involved 
in greater difficulties than those implied by acommon origin. If 
we admit different centres of creation for man—as we may for 
many of the inferior animals—and, therefore, the origin of the 
race from different pairs, created as distinct and separate races, 
we are involved ina serious difficulty as regards sin. We will 
be compelled to suppose that sin did not occur among all the 
races of men, or, if it did, that all mankind was not destroyed by 
the deluge of Noah. Sin has existed from time immemorial, and 
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exhibits the same features among all the varieties of the human 
race; and if it was not introduced into this world in the manner 
recorded by Moses, then we have no means of accounting for its 
universal existence. The disbelievers, therefore, in the scriptural 
history of the creation of man, and the introduction of sin, are 
compelled to reject (as they do) these two most important events 
in man’s history. They must deny, not only the origin of man, 
as given by Moses, but also the destruction of the race on ac- 
count of sin by the Flood, and the still more awful fact of sin. 
If the account which claims to be by inspiration, be not true; if 
man originated from more than one pair, Adam and Eve, then 
the flood is a fable, and that which mankind has been accus- 
tomed fo regard and punish as sin, ts not sin, but only a 
natural phenomenon in man’s character, resulting naturally and 
causally from some defect in the development of the powers of 
his being, in no sense differing from the actions of animals, of 
whose actions no moral character can be predicated. 

We do not propose here to enter upon an extended considera- 
tion of the subject of the origin of the human race, but only to 
notice it so far as it lies in our way in considering the existence, 
development, and punishment of sin among men. We believe 
that sin is the common and universal lot of man, and that it alone 
is quite sufficient to establish the identity of nature, and unity of 
origin, of the race; and that no other hypothesis, the Bible ac- 
count being rejected, can reconcile existing facts with each other. 
But receiving implicitly the truthfulness of the Divine Record, we 
look to other causes to explain phenomena which have been sup- 
posed to point to a diversity of origin for the human race. Sin, 
dark and terrible as it is in its nature and in its destructive influ- 
ences over the heart and mind of man; gloomy as it has made 
this once beautiful world; and maculate as it has made the once 
spotless character of man, is yet capable of making luminous 
many obscure, and, without it, many unintelligible and inexplica- 
ble phenomena in man’s nature and history. On a common 
nature and a common origin for man, it throws a flood of light; 
and confirms, in the strongest and most indubitable manner, 
these scriptural facts in man’s history. 

The great diversity observed between the different races of 
mankind, is the foundation of the supposition that the human 
species had its origin in several distinct pairs, radiating from 
different and widely separated centres of creation. The attempt 
has been made to establish the truth of this supposition by a 
large and broad induction of facts, drawn from the organic 
world, in the geographical distribution of plants and animals. 
It is unnecessary to deny the statement, that plants and animals 
have originated in different and widely-separated centres of cre- 
ation; and we may admit that “facts now point distinctly to an 
independent origin of individuals of the same species in remote 
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regions, or of closely allied species representing one another in 
different parts of the world;” but we can not draw from these 
premises the conclusion, that the same is true as regards the ori- 
gin of man. It does not follow because, in the case of the lower 
animals, individuals of the same species have been created in 
different parts of the world at the same time, that the same is true 
in regard to the origin of man. It may be true as regards the 
first, but not true as regards the latter, so far as the argument is 
concerned. ‘This is because there is no logical connection be- 
tween the premises and conclusion. It can not be inferred, 
because the species is continued on the earth in the same manner, 
and according to the laws of the same great system, as the lower 
animals, that man is no more than an animal. Yet we can as 
readily infer this from this premise, as we can that his original 
creation took place according to the laws observed in the crea- 
tion of the inferior animals. His spzrztwal nature, which removes 
him so far above and beyond the organism of animals, constitutes 
him a species more distinct and specific than any of the species 
of the inferior animals; so that what may be predicated of ani- 
mals, c&n not, therefore, be predicated of man. This broad 
distinction between him and the animals below him, leads us to 
conclude at once, that there is some specific peculiarity about 
man. This being so, we can not conclude that what is true of 
animals, as respects their origin, must also be true of him. 

Out of his spiritual nature comes the existence of sin, which 
makes his history a category of itself. We do not predicate of 
animals either sin or a spirit-being capable of an existence inde- 
pendent of the body. Man, because of his spiritual nature, differs 
categorically from animals, though really an animal. We ought, 
therefere, to expect to find an essential difference between them 
in their creation. The purposes to be accomplished in the crea- 
tion of man, differ, foto celo, from those determining the creation 
of animals. He was adapted to live in any part of the habitable 
earth, and the present day finds him in every latitude and longi- 
tude. He possesses powers which enable him to traverse the 
whole earth, to cross oceans, seas, and lakes, to pass over moun- 
tains and through deserts, and live in any zone. Not so animals. 
They are scattered everywhere, that man may have them for his 
uses wherever he goes. As they can not follow him, nor be car- 
ried by him; and as the same species can not live everywhere, 
different species of the same genus, and varieties of the same 
species are provided for man in every part or division of the 
earth. Hence the geographical distribution of plants and animals 
in creation. 

Since man, therefore, differs so materially and widely from 
animals as to his nature and the purposes of his creation, we can 
not logically infer from the fact that there were different and 
various centres of creation for plants and animals, that man orig- 
inated in the same way. On the contrary, the argument fora 
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plurality of origin, based on the geographical distribution of ani- 
mals, is just as strong and convincing for the zzz¢y of his origin, 
since the distribution of the useful and necessary animals over 
the earth, contemplated his residence in every part of it. From 
whatever stand point, therefore, we may view the subject, we 
find that the Mosaic account is the most rational. 

It can not be denied that there isa great and marked difference 
between some of the races or families of mankind. The differ- 
ence is so great as to be readily recognized. There is no difficulty 
in distinguishing a Caucasian froma Mongolian or an African; 
and but little sometimes in distinguishing between some of the va- 
rieties of these races. The English, Scotch, and Irish, and the 
German, French, and Spaniard, are easily recognized; and yet 
it may be as difficult to account for this diversity as for the greater 
that marks the different races. 

We do not propose to discuss the causes that have been sug- 
gested or assigned for the diversity observed between the several 
races and families of the human species. That of physical agents 
has been the one most generally received; but it is questionable 
whether these agents have any more or greater power &o form 
such races of a species, as we find in the case of man, than they 
have of originating the differences observed among the species 
of the inferior animals. It may be admitted that there are facts 
which look in this direction; but they are too few to be conclu- 
sive. A better and more adequate cause can be found; and not 
only better, but perfectly conclusive and satisfactory. This cause 
lies within the field of our investigation, and along the line of 
our argument. 

If we look at man only on the somatic side of his being, and 
only regard him as a being under the dominion of physical na- 
ture, we ignore the greater and more important part of his nature, 
and that, too, which gives him a history and constitutes the chief 
interest of his existence. Without a history he would not be 
distinguished from animals; but with this he rises infinitely above 
the plane of their being and nature. If we deny to man the 
superior excellence of an individual spirit-nature, the subject 
of causes, influences, and powers beyond the domain of this 
world; if we deny to him a special superintending providence, 
by which his history and destiny in this world and the next are 
molded, shaped, and determined, we involve him in a confusion, 
contradiction, and mystery, from which it will be impossible to 
extricate him. If we deny that he is a subject of a special super- 
tntending providence, and an object of a superior and continued 
attention and regard on the part of the Divine Author of his 
being, we shall have no power to understand his history, nor 
means of removing the mystery that environs him in every 
age of his history. But if man be the special object of con- 
sideration on the part of God (and that he is, man’s history 
fully demonstrates), then we have, in the special providence of 
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God, a cause that will account for all the facts in his history. 
If God sets bounds to the habitations of men, and prescribes the 
limits to which they shall be confined; if he extirpates a people 
from their land and homes, and plants another in their stead;? 
if he subjects one part of the race to the rule and dominion of 
another;? it is no great task to believe that he also has given rise 
to the differences which appear in the various races and families 
of mankind. In all the providences of his government he has 
purposes to accomplish, and they are sent upon mankind with 
the purpose and end in view; and when he purposes to visit a 
people with blessings or afflictions, he uses means which will 
accomplish the purpose. Of this we have an instance in the case 
of the twin-brothers, Esau and Jacob. 

The Caucasian and the African present the extremes of the di- 
versity that exists between the races, and in the strongest and 
broadest contrast. The diversity is felt to be too great to be 
accounted for on the ground of the influence of physical agents, 
and hence the theory as to the plurality of origin. But if the 
comparatively slight difference which existed between the de- 
scendants of Esau and Jacob, was of such importance as to 
justify the interposition of God in order to fulfill his purposes, 
much more is his interposition required when greater purposes 
are in view. This fact is at least sufficient to justify the pre- 
sumption that God may be the potential cause of the differences 
observed between the great divisions of the human family; and 
if the interpretation which we give of the fact be correct, then 
the presumption borders on certainty. 

Some years after the deluge, and whilst Noah was a husband- 
man, an event occurred of strange and mysterious import and 
significance, and followed by consequences on persons having 
no connection with the transaction, and bearing no seeming pro- 
portion to what appears in the event. Noah, on becoming 
intoxicated, lay uncovered and exposed in his tent. Ham seeing 
the condition of his father, and recognizing the cause of it, felt, 
possibly, amused and diverted, and communicated the fact to his 
two brothers. They, regarding the matter. with a more serious 
and reverential feeling, and not showing the levity of Ham, pro- 
tected their father from exposure, and allowed him to rest until 
the effects of his drinking had passed away. 

When Noah awoke, he knew by vision, dream, or inspiration, 
what his sons had done. In this knowledge we recognize the 
hand of God. Onthe threshold of the New World, and standing 
at the second origin of the human race. God looked down the 
ages, and saw before him the history of man as he spread over 
the world, and deemed it proper and necessary to indicate in 
outline the history and destiny of the descendants of these three 
sons. 

The intoxication of Noah and the act of his sons served as the 
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occasion for a prophetic declaration. In the conduct of his sons 
lay the seeds of the degradation or exaltation of the human 
race involved in sin, and God deemed it wise and necessary to 
signalize the conduct of the brothers with marks of his pleasure 
and disapprobation, and to fix upon the conduct of Ham his es- 
timation of the sin of disrespect to parents. 

When God intervenes in the affairs of men, we may know that 
the occasion is worthy of his intervention, and if we fail to view 
the event in the light of his intervention, we will fail to discern 
and appreciate the true character of the event. There was some- 
thing in the conduct of Ham too heinous and base to pass 
unobserved and unrebuked by God, and so deeply criminal as to 
call down his wrath and curse. If we may measure the sin by 
the curse pronounced, it was great in the extreme, and full of 
the saddest and most terrible consequences to mankind; and so. 
to arrest the attention of the world, to fix the mind on the deed, 
and to measure to mankind its true nature, character, and ten- 
dency God laid a terrible curse upon one line of the children of 
Ham, The sin was disrespect to parents, and it was cursed be- 
cause it is akin to impiety, the groundwork of all sin among 
men, and a forecast of the utter ruin of the race. 

The fact that a branch of the family of Ham was cursed for 
what the father did, and not Hatin person, shows that God 
intended by this curse upon a posterity to make that curse an 
eternal monument for all coming ages, that mankind in all time 
might read on it God’s estimate of disrespect to parents. 

This event assures us that sin was not eradicated from the 
earth by the Flood, and that God does not look on it with any 
more allowance now than before; that the magnitude of that 
punishment did not dispose him to look on sin with any more 
leniency and forbearance than he did before the days of Noah’s 
preaching. On the contrary, it proves that he is irreconcilably 
opposed to it in every form, and will continue to punish it when- 
ever occasion requires. The Deluge, whose monument is seen 
in the bow of heaven, is no greater proof of his hatred of sin, 
and of his settled purpose to punish it, than the curse that fell on 
Canaan because of the sin of his father. The Flood passed away 
with the destruction of a world; but the curse on Canaan was 
designed to continue down to ages, and to exist cotemporane- 
ously with the blessings pronounced on Shem and Japheth. 
“And he said, Cursed be Canaan; a servant of servants shall he 
be to his brethren. And he said, Blessed be the Lord God of 
Shem; and Canaan shall be his servant. God shall enlarge 
Fapheth, and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem; and Canaan 
shall be his servant.” ?} 

God works by means in his providences. When he has pur- 
poses to accomplish, whether near, or far distant in the future, he 
sets agents to work which will effect the desired result. The 
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blessings which were promised to Shem, the “enlargement” 
vouchsafed to Japheth, and the curse invoked on Canaan, may 
be effected, and possibly are, by natural agencies; but it is fair 
to presume, when natural agencies produce results so dissimilar 
and extreme as are observed in the characteristics of the different 
races of the human family, that these agencies have been directed, 
concentrated, or disposed as occasion required, so as to work 
different results even under similar circumstances. Sin has been 
the great occasion for God’s intervention in the affairs of men, 
and in no little degree the cause of the various destinies which 
have overtaken nations, peoples, and races. God’s work in the 
Remedial System, which threads its way through the history of 
man from the fall to the close of time, throws its broad light over 
the phenomena of the world, and makes events otherwise dark, 
obscure, or mysterious, clear, consistent, and harmonious with the 
leading purpose and design of God’s government among men. 

In the purposes of his government among men lie his provi- 
dences over the whole human family, and in these is to be found 
the explanation of the phenomena observed in the diversity ex- 
isting between the races. Just what these purposes are, and 
how and by what means the phenomena are produced, it is im- 
possible for man to discover; but of one thing we may be fully 
assured, that we have in the providence of God the true and 
adequate cause of all that we see on the earth, however strange, 
mysterious, and inexplicable the observed phenomena may ap- 
pear to man’s finite powers and circumscribed vision. 


SecTion II. MeEtLcHizEDEK. 


The religious institutions of the old world were preserved for 
the new in the family of Noah. ‘They were continued without 
change or modification. When Noah came forth from the ark, 
and stood on the earth again, he signalized the event by offering 
a burnt-offering to the Lord, on an altar constructed by himself. 
As the father and priest he officiated at the altar, and the offering 
was accepted. The altar, sacrifice, and priest, in the person of 
the father or first born, continued in the line of Shem until the 
giving of the law at Mt. Sinai, about nine hundred years after 
the Flood; and among other peoples, other branches of the fam- 
ily of Noah, they continued until lost in Paganism. 

The flood was followed by an event which marked a change 
in the affairs of mankind. One language had kept the descend- 
ants of Noah united as one people, as was the race before the 
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Deluge. But now the world was to be occupied, and the race 
spread over its surface, which would necessitate the rise of com- 
munities and nations. The field of God’s government among 
men began to widen, and his administration of its affairs to be- 
come more specialized. Hence, in order to inaugurate new 
designs and places of operation, and to prevent evils which are 
inseparable from a united and consolidated people, he scattered 
the race by confounding their language, in the days of Peleg, 
about one hundred and thirty years after the flood* This was 
the first step toward the specialization of the Remedial System, 
since it led to the isolation of Abraham, and the erection of his 
descendants into a nation, which became the treasury of divine 
revelation, and to which “pertained the adoption, and the glory, 
and the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the service, 
and the promises,” ? and from which Christ, the last hope of the 
world, came, as the end, conclusion, and finisher of all God’s 
plans and designs concerning the present and future welfare of 
the race. 

The blessings pronounced on Shem by his father Noah, con- 
fined the developments of the Remedial System to his family. 
Such must be the intent and meaning of the words of the bless- 
ing: “Blessed be the Lord God of Shem.” It was an indirect 
blessing. The direct object is the Lord God of Shem, indirectly 
prophetic of the Messiah, and the blessing coming on Shem as 
the progenitor of the Christ. There was no promise pertaining 
to religion ever given to Japheth, or the uncursed sons of Ham, 
All of God’s dealings with mankind in the New World have 
been confined to the line of Shem. Of this fact there can not be 
the slightest doubt after the calling of Abraham, and this forms 
the strongest presumptive evidence, when taken in connection 
with the words of the blessing invoked upon him by his father, 
that such was the case before Abraham. 

The specialization initiated by the confusion of tongues, and 
the consequent dispersion of the race in the year Peleg was born, 
Anno Mundi 1787, was followed in the course of a century or so 
by the appearance of the grandest and earliest prophetic type of 
the Christ that we have on record. This was Melchizedek; and 
since he was the type, as to his priesthood, of the Messiah in his 
priesthood, he was the first differentiation of the Remedial Sys- 
tem, so far as the element of the priesthood is concerned. 

This priesthood differed very materially from the common 
priesthood already existing in the father and the oldest son of 
the family. It ranked above this in every particular, and differed 
from it in the manner of its institution. It possessed functions 
of a deeper import and wider range, and was on a plane of inter- 
cession far above that of the existing or common priesthood. 

All the elements and distinctive features of the priesthood of 
Melchizedek, as well as the importance and significance of these, 
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lay in the fact that it was a prophetic type of the priesthood of 
Christ, whose wonderful being gave to this priesthood its pecu- 
liar complexity and apparent incongruities and contradictions. 

To the apostle Paul we are alone indebted for all that we know 
of Melchizedek, beyond the fact that he gave Abraham his off- 
cial blessing when he met him returning from the discomfiture 
of the five confederate kings. But for Paul we would have 
known nothing of the significance of his priesthood. As a type 
of Christ, he furnished the apostle with a strong argument against 
the permanency of the Aaronic priesthood, and for the superi- 
ority of the priesthood of Christ; and when we understand the 
true nature and peculiarities of the priesthood of Christ, we can 
appreciate more fully the beauty, strength, and significance of 
the type. 

Melchizedek was a king as well as a high priest. The crown 
and the mitre were united in his person, just as they are in Christ. 
The regal and sacerdotal character of his person constituted him 
a grand and magnificent type of the Prince Messiah; and 
although the apostle dwells particularly and chiefly on his priestly 
character, yet the type presented by Melchizedek embraced also 
the regal element. 

The description of this person, as given by the apostle, is 
very strange and singular, and gives to him a wonderful and 
mysterious character. He was without father or mother; with- 
out a pedigree or genealogy; without beginning of days or end 
of life; he was a priest continually. The force and strength of 
this language are drawn from the ordinance of the Aaronic 
priesthood, and the language is to be interpreted in the light of 
the regulations pertaining to the Jewish priesthood, which pro- 
vided for an assumption and abdication on the part of the priest 
ot the office he filled. Hence, there was succession, parentage, 
and pedigree in the Aaronic priesthood, in regard to which Mel- 
chizedek differed essentially and particularly from Aaron. 

Before the time of Melchizedek there was no high priest. He 
was the first of that order, as well asthe last and only one during 
the interval between Adam: and Moses. It was a new office; 
and from the description given of him, a strange, remarkable, 
and distinguished man filled it. At the time he is introduced to 
the reader, he dwelt in the land of Canaan, and must have been 
a person of acknowledged pre-eminence, both as to position and 
character. 

As to who Melchizedek was, different views obtain. The 
name is rather official than personal.’ “The best founded opin- 
ion seems to be that of Carpzov, and the most judicious moderns, 
who, after Josephus, allege that Melchizedek was a principal 
person among the Canaanites and posterity of Noah, and emi- 
inent for holiness and justice, and therefore discharged the 
priestly as well as regal functions among the people.” ? 
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This view of the “most judicious moderns” is not very definite. 
It does not state who he was, but where he was—‘“among the 
Canaanites,” and “a principal person.” If they intend to say 
that he was a Canaanite—a descendant of Canaan, who was so 
bitterly cursed, then they ignore the important fact that of the 
Canaanites “Moses spoke ‘nothing concerning the priesthood,” 
or of any other divine calling or appointment. The fact that 
Canaan was cursed by God forbids the supposition that any of 
his descendants were ever appointed to any important religious 
office, and much less made a type of the Messiah. If such be 
the “view of Carpzov and the most judicious moderns,” it must 
be discarded for this reason alone. If they mean to say that he 
was not a Canaanite, but only dwelt among them, then they do 
not tell us anything that Moses does not state. 

A more reasonable view, as it seems to us, is that Melchizedek 
was Shem. In favor of this view we may cite (") the biessing 
pronounced upon him. Japheth is generally regarded as the 
eldest brother.2. As such he was the successor of his father in 
the priesthood, and was given his portion of the inheritance. 
Japheth was enlarged as to his dominions. ‘The blessings to 
Shem, the second brother, were of a spiritual character, and he 
was chosen as the line through whom should flow all God’s bless- 
ings to the race. From the line which ran through Arphaxad, 
Sal ah, Eber, and Abraham, came the Jewish nation, the giving 
of the law, the cov enants, and the promises, and finally the Mes. 
siah, the Prince of the house of David. This much would, 
therefore, seem certain, that so great a character as the high 
priest of humanity on the threshold of the New World, would 
be selected from the family of Shem, and not from the family 
of Ham. 

In the next place, the descripition g given of Melchizedek would 
seem to apply with more propriety ‘to Shem than to any other 
person. While the apostle may have had before his mind the 
usages of the Aaronic priesthood when speaking of Melchizedek 
as being “without father and without mother, and without gene- 
alogy,” and “without beginning of days or end of life,” the reby 
meaning that he had no predecessor or successor in his office; 
yet, when we remember that Shem came over from the old 
world, and lived until after the calling of Abraham, and the prom- 
ises made to him, which was the “initial point of the Jewish 
institution, we obser ve that the language may have a more literal 
signification. To the new world “he was like the creation of 
Adam. He appeared in the maturity of manhood, and lived to 
see the race scattered from Babel in all directions; followed a 
part to the westward, in the land known to Moses as being 
possessed by the Cana: anites; and witnessed the commencement 
of that series of providences, which finally culminated in the 
introduction of that great personage, of whom Melchizedek was 
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the first and greatest type. He occupied the whole of the 
interval between the flood in 1656, and the calling of Abraham 
in the year 2083 Anno Mundi, and lived to see Isaac fifty years 
of age. 

As the high priesthood embraced the whole people, who so 
fitting as Shem to be called to that high position? And as he 
was also king of Salem,, who so well fitted to be made king? 
As Shem was alive in the days when Melchizedek was made 
high priest of the New World; and as he was eminently fitted 
by character, and enjoyed spiritual blessings and promises from 
God of no ordinary nature, it would seem that no other person 
could have been thought of for the office. Had he been dead, 
then the opinion of “Carpzov and the most judicious moderns” 
might be as probable as any; but since he was yet alive, and 
was the greatest personage of that age, the view that regards 
him as the person officially called Melchizedek, seems much the 
more probable. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE ABRAHAMIC COVENANTS. 


The calling of Abraham marks an important era in the history 
of God’s government among men. From it we date the begin- 
ning of that series of events which ended with the introduction 
of the Christian dispensation, and from it mark the beginning of 
that isolation and separation which culminated in the deliverance 
of the people of Israel from Egypt. From Abraham arises that 
stream of wonderful providences which distinguish the history 
of the Jews. He stands out as conspicuous in the history of 
the race, as does Adam. He also is the beginning of a creation 
marked by as vivid a display of God’s work as that which ended 
with the creation of Adam. Distinguished by a life of faith 
which staggered at nothing, however apparently impossible, he 
has lived through the ages, and will live, as the grandest speci- 
men of faith the world has ever seen. He was the worthy sire of 
a new creation—of a two-fold people, great and glorious, whose 
institutions have shaped, and civilized, and will ultimately chris- 
tianize the world. 

In the land of Ur in Chaldea, the home of his youth, and 
while his parents were yet living, God said to him: “Get thee 
out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s 
house, into a Jand that I will show thee; and I will make of thee 
a great nation. * * Then he came out of the land of the 
Chaldeans, and dwelt in Haran; and from thence, when his fa- 
ther was dead, he removed” into the land of Canaan.1 He was 
then seventy-five years old. 

The promise given to Abraham was of a two-fold character. 
It was, firstly, that God would make of him who was then child- 
less, and far advanced in years,’ a great nation, and would bless 
him and make his name great in the world; and, secondly, that 
through him he would bless all the families of the earth. This 
promise was made him while he was yet in Ur of the Chaldeans. 
When he reached the land some years afterwards, and had gone 
as far as the plain of Moreh, the Lord appeared to him again, and 
made him another promise, saying: “Unto thy seed will I give 
this land.’ We have, then, three promises made to Abraham 
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up to this time: 1. That God would make of him a great na- 
tion; 2. That he would bless the world through his seed; and 3. 
That he would give the land of Canaan to his offspring. Be- 
tween the first two promises and the third there was an interval of 
but a few years. Twenty-four years after the third promise was 
made, God appeared to him and made him another, after renew- 
ing the former promises. This promise was, that he would be 
the God of his children in a special and peculiar maaner. 

Abraham enjoyed the fulfillment of none of these promises. 
He saw only the beginning of the first—the birth of children— 
and the ratification of the last by circumcision. But he believed 
in God, and was fully assured that he would do all he had prom- 
ised, and this faith made Abraham the friend of God. These 
promises were a great trial of his faith; but he staggered not at 
God’s delays. He wandered asa pilgrim and stranger in the 
land of promise for twenty-five years, before either promise had 
a beginning of fulfillment. He lived only to see his grandson, 
Jacob, fifteen years of age;—only two of that vast number com- 
prised in the promise. He died, “not having received the 
promises;” but he saw them afar off, and was fully persuaded that 
God would fulfill them all. This faith came of God’s promise, and 
the ratification which he made of his promises. God covenanted 
with Abraham in person in regard to two of these: the promise 
that he would give his offspring the land of Canaan, and the 
promise that he would be to them a God, whilst they should be 
to him a peculiar people. 

In order of time the promise relating to the land was first 
ratified or covenanted. When Abraham had returned with his 
nephew Lot, who had been taken a prisoner by one of the 
confederate kings, the Lord again spoke to him, and said: “I am 
the Lord that brought thee out of Ur of the Chaldees, fo pive thee 
this land to inherit. And Abraham said: “Lord God, whereby 
shall I know that I shall inherit it?” The Lord then directed 
him to take a heifer, a ram, and a she-goat, each three years old, 
and to divide them in the: middle, and then to place the pieces 
apart and opposite to each other. Abraham did so: and when 
the sun had gone down, and it had become dark, God, as a 
smoking furnace or a burning lamp, passed between the pieces, 
and thus ratified or covenanted this promise concerning the land 
of Canaan. 

The promise that he would be the God of his people, was 
made to Abraham when he was ninety-nine years old. The 
promise that he would make of him a great nation was made 
twenty-four years before, and now we have the promise which 
was of much greater importance, that he would be the God of 
that nation. The greater includes the less; and hence, in the 
ratification or covenanting of this greater promise, we have the 
ratification of the other. Only the greater was covenanted. The 
ratification of this was circumcision, which was for this reason 
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ever after called the covenant of circumcision. This covenant 
was made one year before the birth of Isaac, through whom this 

reat nation was to come. This covenant sealed the descendants 
of Abraham through Isaac as the peculiar and covenanted peo- 
ple of God, and cut them off from the rest of the race. It served 
to define and confine the blessings of God within the limits 
marked out by it, so that the world “should recognize in them the 
special and chosen people of God. It was the pledge of God to 
that people that he would do all for them that he had promised 
Abraham. Whatever blessings, therefore, were embraced in 
these promises, the covenant of circumcision was the pledge of 
their fulfillment. As the nature and objects of these promises 
were wholly temporal, so were all the blessings. The promise 
to Abraham, out of which these blessings proceed, was: “I will 

make of thee a great nation, and I will bless thee, and make thy 
name great; an thou shall be a blessing. AndI will bless them 
that bless thee, and curse them that curse thee;” all of which 
blessings are wholly of a temporal character. 

The promise that God would bless the whole world through 
him had reference to what God would ultimately do for the wor!d 
through his family. This ultimate purpose was God’s first and 
chief purpose in the calling of Abraham, by which he intended 
to close all other purposes he had with the Jewish people. 

This promise had sole reference to spiritual blessings, because 
it had sole reference to Christ, the son of Abraham, through 
whom God would fulfill his promise of blessing the whole world 
through the offspring of Abraham. Whilst it was the first and 
chief promise made to Abraham, it was the last in fulfillment. 
Nearly two thousand years intervened. It was ratified and 
covenanted by the blood of Christ, and looked to the possession 
of the heavenly Canaan, and to a circumcision that cut off the 
heart from all that is wordly and sensual, and to a seal that be- 
came the pledge of the purchased possession, and its settlement 
in the heavenly Canaan, by the resurrection from the dead, when 
the spiritual people of God cross the Jordan of death, and take 
possession of the land of promise, for which even Abraham 
looked, when he sought “a city whose maker and builder is 
God.” 

This promise and its blessings have no connection with the 
others made to Abraham. They differ as widely as flesh and 
spirit, and as earth and heaven. They connect or coalesce no 
where. The first were but preparatory and necessary to the last. 
When the last appeared, the first had served their chief, if not all 
their, purpose. The first had chief reference to man’s body, 
while the last has chief reference to man’s spirit. And as the 

irit of man is superimposed, as it were, upon the body, and is 

capable of a separate and independent existence, so was the last 
promise superimposed upon the first, and is capable of existing, 
and does exist, independently of it. Hence, the promises and the 
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covenants by which they were ratified, connect with each other 
only as the flesh connects with the spirit. Between them lies an 
impassable gulf. There is no possible passage from the first to 
the last. The Jew has no rights and privileges under Christ by 
virtue of his being the son of Abraham accor ding to the flesh; 
for the promise was: “In Z/saac shall thy seed be called,” and he 
was the child of promise and of faith. The christian is the child 
of promise and of faith, and hence is reckoned through Isaac asa 
special creation of God, and is, therefore, himself a new creation. 
The last creation supersedes all former ones, and by this super- 
session abrogates them. The adoption of the children of Abra- 
ham as the special and peculiar people of God, set aside the 
adoption by creation, and during the time of their adoption, the 
natural adoption was set aside, and the rest of mankind ignored, 
and treated as an uncovenanted people. So when the christian 
adoption came in, the Jewish was set aside, and all the rest of 
mankind, not embraced in the new adoption, were ignored and 
treated as uncovenanted. Hence, under christianity there is 
neither Jew nor Greek; neither circumcision nor uncircumcision; 
but all the families, nations, and races of mankind are one in 
Christ, in perfect fulfillment of the promise: ‘lz thee shall all 
the families of the earth be blessed.” 

All this is necessarily true. The Remedial System is devel- 
oped by differentiations which mark the boundaries of the 
development. The patriarch had no privileges, special and pe- 
culiar, after the calling of Abraham. By that call God isolated 
a part from the whole, and made this part his special care. By 
the new creation through Christ another isolation was made, 
which placed Jew and Greek on the same plane before God, 
and abrogated all special and peculiar rights or privileges claimed 
by the Jew. 

This is necessarily true from another consideration. The claim 
of the Jew rested on an explicit covenant. That covenant re- 
cognized him as the chosen of God, through a means wholly 
different from that by which he had recognized the patriarch, 
and does now recognize the christian. This consideration or 
means was his dzrth. He was the son of Abraham according 
to the flesh, and entitled, consequently, only to the rights and 
privileges euaranteed by the covenant ordained to grant and 
secure these. He could claim only under the stipulated ¢ erants of 
his covenant. Under other and different covenants, and made 
with another people, he could, of course, have no claim or right 
whatever. His circumcision effected all it was designed to effect, 
and meant more than the Jew was willing to accept. It cut 
him off from all the rest of the world, and also from all other 
covenants of God, but that under which he claimed to be the 
child of Abraham according to the flesh. Hus circumcision 
bound him down to the provisions and obligations of that cove- 
nant, and confined him within its prescribed limits. What claim, 
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therefore, can a Jew have to the grants and blessings of a cove- 
nant that has no special reference to him whatever, and that was 
not made with him asa Jew? The European had as well claim 
equal rights with the American under the constitution of the 
United States. The Jew was the chosen of God only according 
to the flesh, and entitled only to blessings of his covenant. He 
is not the chosen of God according to the spirit, or the seed of 
Isaac according to the promise, and hence he can have no right 
with those who are. 

There are four things necessary to make a nation the peculrur 
and chosen people of God, and all these obtained in the case uf 
the descendants of Abraham according to the flesh. These 
things are, 1. A creation. This we have in the birth of Isaac. 
His conception was a miracle, and hence a creation. 2. A seal. 
This we have in circumcision. 3. A purchase. This we have 
in the deliverance of this people from Egypt. And 4. A cove- 
nant. And this we have in the covenant made before Mt. Sinai. 
All these are peculiar and consistent, and perfectly harmonious 
with all that God has premised, or has done for, the Jews. They 
were all equally necessary, and they follow each other as necessa 
ry results one of the other. The seal came to ratify the creation, 
the purchase, in demonstration of the fulfillment of the promise, 
and the covenant, in order that the people might also pledge 
themselves by covenant. By this the people became cemented 
and organized into a nation. As such they needed laws and in- 
stitutions for their government and welfare as a people; and as 
the people of God, religious institutions for the various purposes 
which God had in view with that people. 

It will be observed that this covenant made with Abraham’s 
descendants arose under that which covenanted them as the pe- 
culiar people of God, and was, consequently, entirely Jewish. 
The covenant of Mt. Sinai was made with that people, and the 
institutions subsequently given, were given to that people, and 
to no other. The Jewish institution, in all its entirety, was as 
verily circumcised as were the people for whose benefit it was 
ordained. It was as completely isolated from all other religions 
and peoples, as were that people. Hence, it bad no connection 
with any other, nor relation, except that of opposition. 

The covenant stipulated and embraced no more than did the 
promise under which it was made. It was a ratification, or ac- 
ceptance on their part, of the stipulations of the promise. It was 
the covenant by which God renewed his promise to be their 
God, and by it the people accepted the offer, and covenanted to 
be the people of God. This covenant bound both parties to their 
pledge—God to be their God, and them to be his obedient people. 
It did not, and could not, stipulate and grant more than did the 
promise; hence, all these were temporal in their nature. This 
completed all that God had to provide for that people. 
Henceforth there was naught for either party to do, but to 
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carry out the provisions of the covenant which formulated the 
promise. 

But this covenant was not only temporary as respects the 
rights, privileges, and blessings which it secured to that people; 
but it was also temporary in its duration. ‘The people broke that 
“covenant; and ‘a covenant broken on one side, is broken on 
both.” It was faulty in that it only contemplated and provided 
for man’s temporal wants. Indeed, this was the fault of the 
whole Jewish fabric, from the inception to the close. This was 
foreseen; and not only foreseen, but the whole structure was but 
a means to an end; a measure to give time for the preparation 
and institution of a better. The promise of God under which the 
whole Jewish structure arose, was not the first and chief prom- 
ise that God made to Abraham, nor his chief purpose in calling 
him. This chief and greatest promise was that through him he 
would bless the whole human family. This promise the apostle 
interprets as having reference to Christ, and, consequently, to 
spiritual and eternal blessings. It was made first, and conse- 
quently, it was, sooner or later, to take precedence of all others. 
It could not be annulled by any subsequent promise, unless that 
promise annulled, at the same time, all former ones. But this the 
subsequent promises did not do, as is affirmed by the apostle. 

The promise which had reference to Christ, preceded the ratifi- 
cation of that concerning the land several years, and antedated 
the covenant of circumcision twenty-four years. The covenant 
at Mt. Sinai followed the latter four hundred and six thereafter. 
So that nothing which transpired under the later promises could 
annul the first. 

The first and chief promise which contemplated spiritual bless- 
ings and a spiritual offspring through Isaac, was not ratified, 
fulfilled, or covenanted, for nearly two thousand years. All that 
has grown out of this promise has no connection with what arose 
under the others. It differs from them in every respect. It dif- 
fered from them in the beginning. It came into the world 
through a different line. There were two lines of descendants 
in Isaac, as two promises were fulfilled in his descendants. The 
one line was “the-seed of Abraham according to the flesh,” and 
the other “the seed according to the spirit,” the latter of which 
is reckoned the true line under the covenant of the first promise. 
This excludes the children according to the flesh from all rights 
and privileges pertaining to the children according to the spirit. 
As respects, therefore, their nature, rights, and privileges, the 
Jewish and Christian institutions differ radicaily and entirely; 
to that degree as to exclude the one wholly from the other. 
The creation, the circumcision or seal, the purchase, and the 
covenant, that made the descendants of Abraham according to 
the flesh the people of God, have no place nor value under the 
Christian institution. The latter has its own creation, seal, pur- 
chase, and covenant, all of which are spiritual and eternal, and 
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these give the christian no rights or privileges under the former. 
Hence, as respects institutions differing so completely and wide- 
ly, there can be no community of rights and privileges; nor can 
the one flow out of the other so as to establish any genetic con- 
nection between them. 

As the spiritual and the eternal necessarily supersede the flesh- 
ly and temporal, so does the Jewish institution, in whole and in 
part, give way to the christian. Under the latter arises a people 
of God as distinct from the former as spirit is from flesh. The 
christian is a new creation, and all that pertains to his creation is 
new. Before it the Jew and Gentile stand on the same ground. 
Both must become the subjects of this new creation before they 
can be regarded as belonging to the people of God. All the 
claim which the Jew once preferred, goes for naught under the 
operation of the new creation. A new birth is just as essential 
for the Jew as for the Gentile. Hence, the Jew’s creation, seal, 
purchase, and covenant are all naught when he stands before the 
christian’s. His birth of the flesh avails nothing, and neither 
does his circumcision. Nothing is now acceptable to God but 
the new creation in Christ. 

These things being true, all that is Jewish has passed away. 
The Jews are no longer the people of God. Their whole relig- 
ious service has perished; and what purpose God has now with 
that people remains to be seen. That he has no further purpose 
with them in regard to the fulfillment of his promise of blessing 
the world through them by Christ, is evident from the fact that 
christianity has superseded Judaism, and that the whole religious 
service of that people perished with the total destruction of their 
temple. Christ is the end of the law, and of all that pertained to 
it. It was but a pedagogue to lead the Jews to Christ; so that 
when he came all that was Jewish was set aside, and the peda- 
gogue was dismissed. All now become ‘the children of God by 
faith in Christ Jesus,” in whom “there is neither Jew nor Greek; 
neither bond nor free; neither male nor female; but all are one 
in Christ Jesus.’ And all who are Christ’s by virtue of the new 
creation, the spiritual seal, the eternal purchase, and the everlast- 
ing covenant, are “the seed of Abraham, and heirs according to 
the promise”; “In thee shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE JEWISH THEOCRACY. 


Section I. 


THE DELIVERANCE OF ISRAEL FROM EGYPT. 


The adoption of the descendants of Abraham as the special 
and peculiar people of God, was an important step in the devel- 
opment of the Remedial System. Up to that time all the families 
of the earth stood in the same relation to God, based on the fact 
of creation and of community of origin. The whole race enjoyed 
equal privileges, and the same religious institutions. 

But the isolation of Abraham and his family from the rest of 
mankind by the covenant of circumcision, by which they became 
the special and peculiar people of God, opened the way for 
a higher and nearer relation to God, and the consequent intro- 
duction of more specialized ordinances of religion, which 
comported with this higher relation. 

The calling of Abraham virtually ended the Patriarchal Age. 
The new relation introduced a new and higher grade of son- 
ship. The rest of mankind were, for the time being, ignored so 
far as God’s purposes with the race were concerned. Only as 
they were connected with, or related to, his adopted people, were 
they afterward noticed. Hence, the remote nations of the earth 
are never mentioned during the history of the Jews. 

Abraham, when he was called, was childless. This was proper, 
since he was to become the progenitor of a new race. From him 
dates the phenomenon of a peculiar people of God, a religious 
race among men. He was the chosen father of all the true and 
acceptable worshipers of God, that should henceforth live on the 
earth. Beyond him and his family there was no divine light; no 
special and peculiar providential care and oversight; no divine 
ordinance, nor promise, nor hope. 

At the time Abraham was called, the race was fast falling away 
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from God. The true worship had been corrupted. Idolatry was 
appearing everywhere, and was constantly spreading. The re- 
ligion of faith was giving way to that of sight; and fear and want 
were looking after visible gods. Noah had been dead about 80 
years; yet Shem was still alive, as a beacon light in the rapidly 
growing and spreading darkness. But that light did not arrest 
the darkness. The time seemed to demand the intervention of 
God. Families had begun to gather into communities; commu- 
nities into tribes; and tribes into nations. Hence we now read 
of Canaanites, Hittites, Amorites, &c.; and the kings of Shinar, 
Elam, and Sodom. Egypt was alsoa nation. The time had come 
for God to have a nation in the world, so Abraham was isolated, 
and to his children was given the land to which he was sent. 

Man is naturally and essentially a social being. The family is 
inseparable from his nature, the substratum of society and of the 
nation. Out of society he is not man, but an animal. A man’s 
powers are never so great and beneficent as when combined and 
exercised with those of another, It is his nature and instinct to 
unite with other individuals for mutual protection and benefit. 
This feeling lies at the foundation of all society, and is the cause 
and power of its existence, whether the society be social, civil, 
or relig:ous. Hence, as mankind has increased in numbers, fam- 
ilies have combined into communities, and these into tribes, 
peoples, and nations. 

With the advancement of mankind from the family to the 
larger societies, there was a similar change in the government; 
and with the change in the range-and extent of the government, 
there was also a change in the range and extent of the priesthood. 
It passed from the father and eldest son to the priest chosen for 
the community or tribe. Special persons were selected or ap- 
pointed to this duty, whose functions were bounded only by the 
limits of the society for which they officiated. Hence, there were 
not only priests for the family, but also for the community, and 
possibly for the nation.’ 

At an early day of the post-diluvian world, men had their 
household gods.? These were regarded as the special deities ot 
the family, to whom they looked for oversight, protection, and 
special blessings. Soon peoples and nations had their gods; and 
such was the general conception in regard to the oversight and 
protection exercised by the gods over their adopted people, that 
the greatness of the god was estimated by the greatness and 
power of the people. Such, in general, was the state or condi- 
tion of the world at the time God was preparing and molding a 
people for himself, through and by whom his name and charac- 
ter were to be made known to the world. 

But a more important and specific object than this was in his 
view when he adopted the people of Israel as his first-born—as 
his peculiar and special people. This object lay along the line 
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of the development of the great thought towards which he was 
gradually working. The problem of sin was ever before his 
mind, and all that he did, or laid out to be done, looked to its so- 
lution. The erection of the children of Israel into a nation was 
as necessary to this, as were the laws, ordinances, and ceremo- 
nies given them after they became a nation. With it began that 
great system of types and symbols which delineated in shadows 
and outlines the essential features and principles of the true and 
real, and which found their reason and purpose in the Christian 
System. These types and symbols are to be found both in the 
history and in the religious institutions of this people. 

Among the events of their history there were some which 
seem to have had no special significance at the time; but after- 
ward, when illuminated by other events, were found to be true 
and important types of that from which they derived their light 
and significance. Among their ordinances and ceremonies there 
were types and symbols which foreshadowed other and essential 
features of the Christian System, which were never made clear 
until the substance and reality, to which all these pointed, ap 
peared in the author of the Christian institution. 

At the time when God made the first covenant with Abra- 
ham—the covenant by which he was granted the land of Canaan, 
“from the river of Egypt to the great river, the river Euphra- 
tes,’—God foreshadowed by vision an important event in the 
history of that people. The “horror of great darkness” that 
came over the spirit of Abraham symbolized the degradation and 
enslavement of his posterity in the land ef Egypt. This was in 
the line of God’s providences, and necessary to the development 
of the great scheme he had inaugurated for the salvation of the 
race. It was necessary that the people should feel and realize the 
power of slavery in order that they might appreciate the bless- 
ing of freedom; that they should witness the visible power of 
God in their salvation, and his triumph over their enemy, that 
they might realize his greatness, power, and majesty. Sucha 
deliverance as theirs at the Red Sea would never have impressed 
their minds with the felt presence of God among them, had they 
never suffered slavery in Egypt; and thither their forefathers 
would never have gone but by the directing hand of God. 

The events which led to the sojourn of the children of Israel 
in the land of Egypt seem most natural, and outside of this won- 
derful Book, and in the absence of the belief in a special super- 
intending Providence, they would never have struck the mind 
as means necessary to an end. Yet such is the fact. The 
providence that separated Abraham from his kindred, watched 
over his descendants to the end. Neither he nor they were 
ever lost sight of. The vision vouchsafed to Abraham opened 
to him his children in a foreign land, maltreated, oppressed, 
and enslaved; and thither they were in time to wend their 
way. 
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To this end means were necessary. These were found in the 
fond and demonstrative love of an aged father for the son of a 
beloved wife, and in the consequent hatred of that son by his 
brothers. How simple, yet how powerful these means! Love, 
hatred, and envy are mighty forces of our nature for good or 
evil. 

Rachel was the loved wife, and her children, Joseph and Ben- 
jamin, the loved sons. They were young at the time the history 
opens. Joseph was but seventeen, and fondly and tenderly loved 
and cared for by his father. His affection was manifested in va- 
rious ways; and the marks of special love and favor shown him, 
excited the envy and hatred of his older brothers. ‘And when 
his brethren saw that their father loved him more than all his 
brethren, they hated him, and could not speak peaceably to 
him.” ?! God was then and there working ont his purposes by 
that fond and doting father’s love, and the envy and hatred of 
Joseph’s brethren. Future events, replete with interest and im- 
portance, and which were to shape and mold the fortunes and 
destinies vf millions of the race of man, were potentially in the 
passions of the father and his sons. These were the forces which 
were to put in motion the machinery of his providence. 

Joseph himself added to the violence and bitterness of the feel- 
ing which the favoritism of the father had excited in their hearts. 
God granted this boy two very remarkable dreams, the purport 
of which was readily apprehended and appreciated by his father 
and his brethren. The latter could not endure the thought which 
was the evident import of his dreams. It was more than they 
could contemplate with patience and composure. To say that 
they were to bow down to him, and thus acknowledge his supe- 
riority, was too much for their fraternal affection, and they hated 
him. The second dream increased the intensity of their feelings. 
It was more insulting and insufferable than the first. In the sun, 
moon, and eleven stars, they read the persons of their father, 
mother, and themselves. Even the doting father was startled by 
this dream. But he knew something of the origin, significance, 
and design of dreams, and he pondered well the thought con- 
veyed by them. The brothers were too much exasperated to see 
anything beyond their own implied degradation, 

How wonderful, mysterious, and yet simple, the ways of God! 
“flow unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past finding 
out”! ‘Who has been his counselor?” Great and important 
events lay in the future, and how were they to be brought about? 
Nothing was then more improbable, and apparently impossible, 
than the events which these dreams foreshadowed. They placed 
Joseph on the throne of Egypt, the master in fact of the greatest 
empire then existing. How was he to reach it? How was that 
boy of seventeen to be placed on the throne of Egypt, second 
only to the king himself? No human mind could have sug- 
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gested. To it nothing could have appeared more preposterous 
and absurd. 

The story is too well known to require more than an allusion. 
Envy and hatred sold him to merchantmen trading in Egypt, and 
there he became the servant of Potiphar, an officer of the king. 
The Lord attended him on his way, and continued with him in 
Egypt. The boy was governed by good principles. He was 
faithful to his master, and righteous before God. He was a 
worthy subject of providence, and a good and proper instrument 
with which to work out God’s purposes. His purity of life made 
him an inmate of the prison, which he left, in time, to become 
the governor of Egypt. When he was brought before Pharaoh 
he was stilla young man. His wisdom was beyond his years, 
It was inspired by the same power that gave him the interpreta- 
tion of dreams. Egypt never had sucha prime minister, and 
it was well for that land at that time that its king had the wisdom 
to place the young man in supreme authority. 

The seven years of plenty passed, and left the land filled with 
their abundant crops. The years of famine were coming on, and 
want began to press the neighboring countries. The time had 
come for the dreams of the boy, which he had dreamed in the 
land of Canaan, to be fulfilled. He was now in the possession 
and enjoyment of the greatest power and affluence, while his 
father’s tamily in the land of Canaan were feeling the pressure 
of the famine. His sheaf was standing erect on the throne of 
Egypt, and their’s were ready to bow down and pay his homage. 
The sun and stars of his family were about to render his star that 
respect which expresses itself in the act of homage. The family 
of Jacob, then numbering seventy souls, went down into Egypt 
during the third year of the famine. 

Within the lifetime of the little ones who were carried into 
Egypt, a king ascended the throne, who disregarded the memory 
of Joseph, and the services he had rendered the nation in the 
days of his predecessor, and began to oppress and afflict the 
children of Israel, then settled in the land of Goshen. The “hor- 
ror of great darkness,” that oppressed the soul of Abraham at 
the time of his vision, was now falling on his descendants ina 
foreign land. 

Alarmed at their rapid increase, and fearful of the future on 
account of their growing power, this king began to practice the 
most cruel oppression.’ Their little ones were slain in cold blood. 
The fathers and sons were oppressed with cruel burdens and im- 
possible tasks; and so great and heavy were their sufferings that 
their lives were made bitter with their hard bondage. For one 
hundred years did their afflictions continue;” yet the people in- 
creased in numbers. The eyes of their God were upon them, 
and his hand bountiful in mercies. They were not forgotten, 
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though to them the time seemed long when the God of their 
fathers was to regard their cries. The development of the pur- 
poses of God depends much on the actions of men, and on these 
the Lord must wait. Without oppression and afflictions, the 
people of Israel could not have been made willing to leave 
Egypt. The land of Goshen was a fair and productive land; and 
had the same kindness and consideration been shown them by 
the subsequent kings; had Joseph’s memory and services con- 
tinued to be revered and acknowledged, and his people treated 
kindly for his sake, that people could hardly have been persuaded 
to leave that country. Hence, their afflictions and sufferings 
were remedial in character and design. The action and operation 
of means require time to insure success. 

Forty-five years after the death of Joseph a Redeemer was 
born. By a singular and interesting providence he was reared 
and educated at the court of Pharaoh, and supposed himself the 
son of Pharaoh’s daughter. There he was in a position to learn 
much of the designs and purposes of the government toward his 
people, and to make himself fully acquainted with their afflic- 
tions and oppressive bondage. He became acquainted with 

his own origin, and reflection led him to the conviction that he 

was destined to deliver his people. There was something in him 
that told him that he was to break their yoke of bondage, and 
free them from Egypt.’ 

As to their worship at this time, it is reasonable to suppose 
that it was still of the family, and patriarchal in character, though 
to some extent corrupted by idolatry.2 The institution of the 
Passover is evidence that sacrifice and the priesthood continued 
in the family, and differed in no essential respect from that which 
obtained before their sojourn in Egypt. The people lived in 
families and tribes,’ and hence the worship was still that of the 
family. Their condition as bond-men forbids the thought that 
their religious institutions had any wider range. 

The time when the promise of deliverance made to Abraham 
was to be fulfilled, had now arrived, and Moses and Aaron, duly 
appointed by God, made their appearance among the people of 
Israel, and at the court of Pharaoh. ‘The Israelites now num- 
bered about three millions, and were recognizéd as being divided 
into twelves tribes, represented by the twelve sons of Jacob. 
They were enslaved by a powerful kingdom, and there was no 
power on earth that could plead their cause. And even had 
there been, that people had not the spirit and courage to seek 
such aid. Much less were they capable of asserting freedom 
for themselves. Even when Moses and Aaron appeared among 
them, and told them what the God of their fathers proposed to 
do for them; that he was about to fulfill the promises he made 
to their fathers, and lead them into the land of Canaan; though 
at first believing what Moses and Aaron announced to them, 
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they afterward refused to hearken to the message, because of 
“anguish of spirit, and for cruel bondage.’’? 

There is no event in all the history of the Jews that presents 
a clearer case of divine interposition than the deliverance of 
the Israelites from Egypt. The means employed to effect their 
deliverance, to break the hold of Pharaoh, and make him willing 
that they should leave his country, were all most signal displays 
of divine power, such as the world had never seen. Here were, 
on the one hand, an enslaved people, without the spirit of resist- 
ance or means of offense or defense; and on the other, a powerful 
people with all the means necessary to prevent any effort at in- 
surrection, and to crush it, if attempted. The Israelites were 
wholly without ability to help themselves. Hence, their only 
hope was in the “God of the Hebrews.” No other power ap- 
peared in their behalf. No human agencies were used. No 
human power intervened. Moses and Aaron did nothing but 
when and as directed by God. So there was nothing to cloud 
the nature of the true power that saved them. Pharaoh could 
not be mistaken as to the being that fought for Israel. He was 
conscious that their deliverer was a great God; greater far than 
the gods of Egypt. The terrible plagues which he sent upon 
that land and people, were too heavy and appalling to allow 
Pharaoh to mistake their author and source. Thus did the “God 
of the Hebrews” array himself before the world, and place him- 
self in direct antagonism to all the power of Egypt, civil and 
spiritual. To make himself known, and his power felt, not only 
by Pharaoh, but by the children of Israel, and all other peoples 
who should hear of these great events,’ and to place himself be- 
fore the world as the God of the whole earth—the God of all 
go is—were the important objects and purposes of the dreadful 
judgments sent upon the land and people of Egypt. Hence, he 
said to Pharaoh: “For this purpose have I raised you up that I 
may show in you my power; and that my name may be declared 
throughout all the earth.” ® 

The last and heaviest str oke, and that which loosed the 
grasp of Pharaoh for the time, gave rise to one of the most 
important and_ significant feeuerene of the Jewish religion. 
This was the Passover, and so called from the great and thrill- 
ing event which attended its institution. The angel of death, 
sweeping over the land of Egypt, and carrying death into 
every household, fassed over the people of Israel, because of 
the blood sprinkled on the door posts of the houses of that peo- 
ple. The lamb whose blood was thus used, was hence called 
the Passover lamb, and the feast ever afterward commemorated 
this event. 

This people, although the people of God by a solemn covenant 
with their great progenitor, was now, when numerous and con- 
solidated as one nation, to be recognized as such before the whole 
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world, and by a signal deliverance made his people by redemp- 
tion, and thenceforth his people by purchase. 

This is an important and significant fact, and the first intima- 
tion we have of the true intent, and purpose, and meaning of 
sacrifice. In the deliverance of the Israelites from the yoke of 
Pharaoh, we have in type the leading and primary thought of 
the Remedial System. Redemption is the great work accom- 
plished by it, and Redeemer is the name given to its author. By 
that redemption the people of Israel came into a closer and more 
specific relation with “the God of the Hebrews,” and he with 
them. The covenant made them his people by circumcision, but 
this deliverance from Egypt made them his people by purchase, 
the first making them his people according to the flesh: the lat- 
ter looking more, since it was the type, toa people according to 
the spirit. Hence, under the covenant we have no or dinance iv 
circumcision, and no institution of religion but what was common 
to all mankind at that time. But when the same people became 
his by redemption, the Jewish institution came in as a conse- 
quence, elevating them to a higher plane of sonship, where char- 
acter comes into view, and where worship is to distinguish them 
and to illustrate the character of God. The covenant contem- 
plated nothing but a natural birth, or descent from one particular 
individual, which bir th, or sonship, was sealed and confirmed by 
the ordinance of circumcision. It was a sonship of passivity and 
non-consent, and in no way involving character. If circumcised, 
he was the covenanted child of God, whatever his character. 
There was no moral quality in this sonship, and its immunities 
and blessings were confined to the limits contemplated by the 
covenant. This covenant pertained to, and was connected with, 
that by which this people were made the owners of the land of 
promise. The covenant contemplated no spiritual blessings, and 
had no connection whatever with sin at any point or in any way. 
As such, the children of Abraham according to the flesh, were 
not the true type of the children of God according to the spirit; 
for these were children by different means, standing on a higher 
plane, and springing from a parentage that made them children 
by redemption and salvation from the power, dominion, and 
slavery of sin, typified by the bondage of the children of Israel 
in Egypt. 

Redemption is the true and radical thought of the Remedial 
System, and is first brought into view by the Tachi rance of Israel 
from Egypt. Hence, here be egins that great system of types and 
symbols, which was designed to prepare the way for the true 
and real. Redemption is the great thought to which all types 
and symbols point, and which gives them their importance and 
significance. ‘This thought is the inspiration of the Passover, the 
passage through the Red Sea, and the events of the journey 
through the wilderness. By types and symbols it is connected 
with sin, and with sin only. It has no connection with the cove- 
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nants granting temporal blessings. It is supplemental to these, 
but no part of them. For this reason it is along this line of 
thought that we are ito place all types and shadows, and anti- 
type and substance, which point or belong to the Christian 
System. 

The Passover, therefore, is the beginning of types, and the 
first clear expression we have of the redemptive character of the 
institutions and ordinances which God henceforth established 
and ordained. By it God purchased the children of Israel, and 
by this made them his peculiar people. They were bought with 
a price, and were his therefore by right of purchase. He bought 
them with the first-born of Egypt;* and the Passover by which 
they were saved from that destruction, became the symbol of 
their redemption. 

The Passover supplements sacrifice, and opens to our view a 
broader and larger field. It is a fuller type of the perfect re- 
demption than is sacrifice, embracing by its victim all that is 
significant in sacrifice, and adding to its individual character the 
import of universality. Thus, while ordinary sacrifice is intended 
and limited to the individual, the Passover sacrifice is designed 
to cover and embrace the nation, thus.preparing the way for the 
still more comprehensive Annual Atonement, which comes in as 
a further development of the great remedial thought, central 
and radical in the Christian System. 

The Passover was preparatory to the passage of the Red Sea. 
It served its purpose in saving the people from the death-dealing 
wing of the destroying angel; but it had no power to save them 
from the enr aged P haraoh. They were therefore hurried for- 

ward toward the place of passage, and passed the sea by a spe- 
cial and wonderful intervention of Jehovah 

This is the second typical event in the history of this people, 
and it develops another thought of the Remedial System. It 
brings out in full relief the Redeemer , and the relation which 
the redeemed sustains to him. Passing through the bed of the 
sea, the ground dried by the strong wind that blew all night, 
with the water restrained on either side, and standing like walls, 
while the cloud hovered over them, they were completely envel- 
oped by the cloud and sea; and following the leadership of 
Moses, they were thus zzmersed tnto Moses, tn the cloud and in 
the sea.‘ 

On the other side of the sea, they sang the song 3 of deliverance. 
That immersion saved them, ‘but destroyed their enemies, On 
that side of the sea they stood the purchased Ae redeemed peo- 
ple of the Lord Jehovah,? and rejoiced in their deliverance from 
the power of Pharaoh, and the destruction he threatened. Egypt 
they had left forever, and their faces were now turned toward 
the land promised their fathers, and made theirs by an everlast- 
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ing covenant. They then entered on a journey unparalleled in 
history, replete with interest, and attended by miracles and inter- 
positions of divine power, which startled the nations around, and 
made them dread their approach. Overshadowed by day, and 
guided by night; protected from the scorching sun by the pillar 
of cloud by day, and directed by its light through the darkness 
of night, they passed through “the great and terrible wilderness,” 
and reached at last the stream that separated them from the land 
of promise. While thus journeying, they were gradually molded 
and fitted for government, and disciplined for the great purposes 
of their isolation, by the laws and religious institutions given 
them by God, which were to render them conspicuous in the 
world, and form the great types and shadows of another insti- 
tution, which was to mold and form all the nations of the earth 
into a people as peculiar as themselves, and far more distin- 
guished for those excellencies, of character, which become a 
people among whom the Almighty deigns to dwell. 


Snaeumomn, INE Abisaa ILARKiA, 


The land of Goshen in which the children of Israel dwelt dur- 
ing their sojourn in the land of Egypt, lay east of the Delta, and 
along the isthmus of Suez, and was the nearest part of Egypt 
to the land of promise. Between Goshen and Canaan lay the 
desert of Shur, occupied by the Amalekites, a warlike people, 
“inhabiting the country south of Palestine, and between Idu- 
mea and Egypt.” The land of promise, for which the Israelites 
set out under Moses when they left Egypt, was not, there- 
fore, very distant from Goshen. The direct and nearest route 
led to the northeast, over the isthmus, and through the desert 
of Shur, along the coast of the Mediterranean. By this route 
they could have: reached Canaan in as many days as they were 
years in reaching the land of Moab, east of the Jordan. 

But this was not their route, though they set out in this direc- 
tion. When that vast horde were approaching Pihahiroth, 
which lay to the northeast of Raamses, their place of rendezvous 
and starting, they were ordered by the Lord to turn to the right 
and camp before it, “between Migdol and the sea, over against 
Baalzephon,” thus leaving the direct route, and taking one at 
right angles, which led down to the Red Sea, on the western 
side, and towards the peninsula formed by the gulfs of Suez and 
Elath. 

There were, doubtless, other reasons than that indicated in the 
scriptures why this course was taken, and not the direct one. 
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There must have been some of much more importance than the 
fact that a desert and a warlike people lay on that route, by 
which their journey might have been obstructed, or the people 
dismayed or discouraged; for there were deserts on the other 
route, and a warlike nation on their flank. No such difficulties 
and trials would have beset their way on the shorter as they met 
and endured on the longer route. On the latter lay a “great 
and terrible wilderness, wherein were fiery serpents, and scor- 
pions, and drought, where there was no water; a land of drought, 
and of the shadow of death; a land that no man passed through, 
and where no man dwelt.”? 

The nature and extent of these difficulties seem to suggest that 
they constituted a part of the reasons that determined this route. 
The people needed such experience and discipline as the trials 
were calculated to afford.?, In Egypt they were a plain and sim- 
ple people, wholly engaged in their own immediate pursuits, 
until a king “arose who knew not Joseph,” and showed no favor 
to his people. By this king they were diverted from their herds 
and flocks, and made to serve the government in the building of 
cities. They were enslaved and oppressed, and reduced toa 
most abject condition. Egypt extended over them her laws and 
institutions.2 Officers of the crown were their task-masters; and 
their heavy and cruel burdens gave them no rest. They had be- 
come the slaves of Egypt, and suffered all the degradation and 
ignorance, the loss of pride and ambition, that invariably attend 
so abject a state. Years of sucha life took away their spirit, 
crushed out their sense of freedom, and :nade them utterly inca- 
pable of self-assertion. Long years of suffering and oppression 
had rendered them wholly unfit for self-government; and had 
that vast and ignorant horde, with so universal unfitness to be- 
come an independent people, been suddenly transferred from 
Egypt to the land of Canaan, greater miracles would have been 
required to save them from themselves, and fit them for the 
affairs of government, than were displayed during their forty years 
pilgrimage. Their intellectual, moral, social, and religious con- 
dition, therefore, forbade the idea of taking such a people, in 
such a condition, and placing them among hostile nations, and 
then expecting anything to result but disaster, ruin, and renewed 
slavery. It would have been unwise to attempt such a thing, 
and impossible to effect it. It was imperatively and absolutely 
necessary that they should be trained and schooled by a long ex- 
perience and discipline, before they could become proper and 
respectable representatives of the God of the whole earth. This 
experience they could only acquire by the means employed. 
and the fact shows that even the “great and terrible wilderness, 
the scorpions and serpents, the drought and shadow of death,” 
with which their journey was beset, were unable to bring that 
people up to the necessary standard, until one generation had 

1 Deut. 8! 15; Fer. 2: 6. 2 Dents Sane $x. 2: 11-15. 
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entirely passed away. We therefore find in the events of that 
long and arduous pilgrimage, ample and satisfactory reasons for 
diverting them from the direct and nearest course, and causing 
them to undergo such terrible trials and sufferings. In order, 
then, that God might train them by discipline, and instruct them 
by laws and institutions, and lead them up to the condition of 
freemen, that they might be prepared for the enjoyment of the 
inheritance they had seen afar off so long, he led them through 
rocky and sandy deserts, through mountain gorges and over arid 
plains; gave them evidences of his continual presence among 
them; made known his will by laws for their social and political 
government, and gave them religious ordinances and service, 
through which they could find rest for the sin-weary soul, and 
by which they might make known the name of Jehovah 
throughout ‘the earth. 

The character of God is more fully and conspicuously displayed 
by the institutions of the Jews than by the events of their history, 
however wonderful and awe-inspiring we may regard the latter. 
Their laws and ceremonies unfold the moral character of God; 
and this is of the first importance to a spiritual being involved in 
sin. Ont of the moral attributes of God, and the moral nature of 
man, proceeds a moral government for man, and under this come 
all the means calculated and intended to secure the ends of a 
mora: government. Government is essential to the well-being of 
all intelligent and responsible beings; an indispensable agency in 
the amelioration of man’s social condition, and a mighty lever in 
the elevation and direction of his intellectual powers, since, in 
its true and proper sense, it is the synonym for all the agencies 
employed in the development of man. 

The Israelties had been without any civil code while in Egypt 
beyond what an oppressive king extended over them, and no re- 
ligious institutions, beyond what they had from their fathers;} 
and now that they had been freed from that yoke, and become 
an individual and independent people, the first and most essential 
thing their condition called for, was a code of laws for their 
national and individual government, and as they were emphati- 
cally a religious people, and as such intended to be the depository 
of all that God designed for the race, it was equally necessary 
that they should have religious institutions. In point of fact 
no people ever needed them more, and their condition at the 
time admitted of no delay. We therefore find that they had not 
proceeded far before preparations were made for the giving of 
that law which has distinguished them as a people from that 
day to the present. 

In the third month after they had left Egypt, they encamped 
before Mt. Sinai, and the Lord said to them: af you will 
obey my voice indeed, and keep my covenant, then shall you be 
a peculiar treasure to me above all people: for all the earth 

1 Kurtz’ Hist. of the Old Cov., vol. 2, pp. 133-181. 
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is mine, and you shall be to me a kingdom of priests and a 
holy nation.” 

On the third day after their arrival before Sinai, the Lord de- 
scended upon the Mount, and gave evidence of his presence by 
“thunderings and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the Mount, 
and the voice of a trumpet exceeding loud.” Mount Sinai was 
enveloped in smoke, “because the Lord descended upon it in 
fire; and the smoke thereof ascended as the smoke of a furnace, 
and the whole Mount trembled greatly.” These were symbols 
of the divine presence. 

From the summit of this mount Jehovah in person spoke, in 
the hearing of the whole people, only the Decalogue, or “ten 
commandments.” All else that he ordained and commanded was 
given through Moses, since these were the details of the separate 
categories embraced ir the Decalogue. These “ten words” con- 
stitute the religious and civil constitution of the Jewish people, 
embracing all that piety toward God and humanity to men 
require at the hands of man. Whatever else we find among the 
laws and commandments given in detail to this people, all are to 
be regarded as enactments which have for their object the 
enforcement of the requirements of the organic law. The “com- 
mandments, statutes, and judgments,” which were subsequently 
given through Moses, are but the details of legislation under this 
constitution. In these we have all that pertains to piety and hu- 
manity as respects man’s life, and all that was symbolic and 
adumbrative of something more permanent and substantial. All 
may be embraced under the terms law and ceremonies. 

The word law has several significations in the sacred scrip- 
tures; but whenever used with reference to the Jewish religion, 
it means either the decalogue, or “the commandments, statutes, 
and judgments,” or the ceremonial part of that religion, or the 

ewish system asa whole. It is also used to designate the morad 
law of this religion; that part which concerns piety toward God, 
and humanity toward our fellow creatures; those ‘“command- 
ments, statutes, and judgments,” which, if a man keep, he shall 
live; that law by which men under that dispensation were “‘jus- 
tified,” or held as righteous. It is in this last acceptation that we 
propose to consider it here, because it is this aspect of law which 
is contrasted with the gospel, which presents another mode or 
ground of justification. The great object and desire of man 
under sin is to become free from. it; that the soul may be relieved 
of the remorse and mental anguish which guilt produces, and 
may escape the consequences of transgression here and here- 
after. 

There are but two methods presented in the scriptures by 
which men can stand before God uncondemned; but ¢here ts 
only one by which a sinner can live and enjoy the pardon of his 
sins. There is but ove plan or ground of pardon, though there 
are two. of justification. Justif ication is the state or condition of 
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standing before God SUS and this state, or relation, may be 
attained in two ways: By never sinning, as in the case of 
Christ, which is ee by Moses, as follows: “The man 
who doeth these things shall live by them.’ This is the justifica- 
tion by Zaw. 2. By being pardoned or freed from sin through an 
act of mercy on the ground of an atonement. This is the justifi- 
cation of the Gospel, and the only plan of pardon. ‘There is and 
can be no pardon by daw. It requires and demands perfect obe- 
dience, and it denounces a curse on all who become sinners by 
transgression, or non-obedience: “Cursed be every one that con- 
tinueth not in all things which are written in the law to do them.”? 
Hence, if one sin, he “becomes thereby a transgressor of law, and 
is henceforth under its curse or condemnation; and that which 
curses or condemns can not, in the very nature of the case, par- 
don. 

The design of law is two-fold: 1. To secure perfect obedience 
to the law-giver; and 2. To punish in case of transgression or 
non-obedience. All of God’s intelligent and responsible creatures 
were put under law at the time of their creation for the purpose of 
testing their obedience. This procedure consulted their highest 
interests, and was in perfect harmony with the nature of their 
being. Without it they could have had no knowledge of God; 
for God could not have revealed himself to these creatures, capa- 
ble as they were of acting contrary to the design and purposes 
of their creation, without making “known his will, which was 
inseparable from. their highest and continued happiness. In 
making known his will, he gave them law, since law is the ex- 
pression of will in intelligible language. Indeed, God has never 
had anything to make known to his intelligent creatures but 
what concerned, and was necessary to, their well-being. If he 
reveals his attributes and character, this knowledge is necessary 
to their happiness. If he makes known his wi 1, this knowledge 
is also necessary to their happiness, since it gives them the light 
whereby they can render him an intelligent. and cordial obedi- 
ence. Without it men have groped in darkness, and felt after 
God, and knew not whether they were obedient or disobedient 
to his will. Such were the Gentiles when enjoying no light 
from the Jewish revelation.’ 

As law is the ce on of will, so is it also the exponent of 
justice, since it is a rule of right which is the aim of justice. 
What is due God from the creature is a matter of right, and what 
should obtain equally among equals is also a matter of right. 
Hence, justice, in expressing its demands through law, asks 
what is due trom the creature to the creator, and demands that 
right shall obtain between equals among creatures. Its behests 
obey ed, we have reverence and obedience to God, and the prev- 
alence of right among the creatures. 

A gov ernment of law is the government of heaven. There is 
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no mercy there, nor provision of mercy for the transgressor. 
There inexorable law prevails. “The soul that sins must die.” 
The angels who kept not their first estate because of transgres- 
sion, were banished from the presence of God, and bound in 
everlasting chains under darkness. They violated law, and 
thereby became disobedient, and the justice, holiness, and truth- 
fulness of God demanded that they should be punished for their 
transgression; ‘his justice, because they refused to render the 
homage due God as creator; his holiness, because this can not 
tolerate sin; and his truthfulness, because God can not lie. What 
he denounces against sin, he executes: and what he promises, he 
fulfills. <A eovernment of law, therefore, is a government of 
these attributes: and conversely, these attributes existing in the 
being of God, there must be a government of law where there 
are intelligent beings. As, therefore, Judaism was essentially a 
system of government of which law was the ruling sentiment, 
energy, and power, that system was consequently a manifesta- 
tion, or development of these attributes of God. 

Law not only requires certain things to be done, but forbids 
others. It urges obedience to what is commanded, and restrains 
from what is forbidden. Its commandments are both manda- 
tory and prohibitory. Such was law to angels, and such is law 
to men; and in perfect conformity to all that is required is 
found the highest happiness of intelligent beings. 

The nature and consequences of sin, as well as the well-being 
and happiness of angels and men, make these attributes of God, 
justice, truthfulness, and holiness, the foundation of a moral 
government. These attributes are revealed in and by a moral 
government; and as intelligent beings were placed under law at 
their creation, they were made acquainted with these attributes 
by the administration of such a government. When angels wit- 
nessed transgression in the person of their peers, and saw the 
judgement inflicted upon them because of their transgression, 
they witnessed for the first time an exhibition of God’s justice, and 
in that punishment saw the evidence of his truthfulness and ho- 
liness. In order, then, that law may be a full and adequate 
expression of these attributes of God, it must command perfect 
obedience to its positive behests, restrain from all things prohib- 
ited, and execute punishments on the transgressor and non- 
obedient. It provides only for its own honor and integrity, and 
considers nothing but the authority and honor of the law-giver, 
and the preservation of the dignity and majesty of the govern- 
ment, through the perfect obedience of the subject, and the 
punishment of the disobedient. This is the purpose of law among 
all responsible beings It is theretore evident that law works 
wrath on the transgressor, and can do nothing to save him from 
the consequences of his transgression. 

These things being true, the inquiry arises, in view of the facts 
in man’s history, Why was not this the case with Adam’s trans- 
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gression? Such would have been the consequence had not the 
hand of justice been stayed by the hand of mercy, through the 
interposition of sacrifice. Justice required that he should die 
because of his sin; but grave and important consequences were 
involved in such an issue, on account of which it became necessa- 
ry that he should live, and his transgression be dealt with in some 
other way, and the exigences of the case met by some procedure 
which would sanction his pardon, and at the same time do no 
violence to the claims of justice, nor to the character of the law- 
giver. This procedure involved the treatment of the whole 
question of sin, with a view to man’s pardon, and the subsequent 
development of a religious character, in which would be realized 
all the purposes of law under the government of God. 

In the treatment of this greatest of all the questions which 
have interested the moral government of God, law appears as an 
important governmental measure. The great object in view, in 
all that is proposed or done, is JUSTIFICATION; and this includes 
the justification of God as well as the justification or salvation of 
the sinner. 

In making law an important element of the Jewish dispensa- 
tion, it was God’s purpose to exhibit its workings practically, as 
a means of justification under a remedial system; to show what 
it can or can not do for man ina state of sin. It was also in- 
tended to exhibit the nature and tendency of those attributes of 
God, of which it is the fair and natural exponent, and to show 
what these demand when they are the prominent and regnant 
principles of his government over men as sinners. 

The attributes already mentioned stand out prominently in the 
Jewish institution, and give tone and form to that dispensation, 
so that whatever potentialities there are in these attributes, the 
same we may expect in the dispensation which is their develop- 
ment or exponent; and what is absent in the one, we may expect 
to be also absent in the other. The development, therefore, of 
the Jewish institution, which is inseparably connected with law, 
as a phase or stage of the development of the Remedial System, 
can extend no farther, nor exhibit more of God than the manifes- 
tation of these attributes; so that whatever we find in these 
attributes we shall also find in their exponent, the Jewish insti- 
tution. 

But the Jewish institution, though resting in law, embraced 
more than law provides, since the institution of sacrifice was 
equally prominent with law, and much older. It came in as 
already existing, and was intended to stay the hand of justice in 
law, to divert the punishment denounced from the head of the 
sinner to that of his victim, and thus to satisfy the demands of 
justice, and at the same time save the sinner. 

This feature of the Jewish institution brings to view another 
attribute of Jehovah, and places this attribute in bold and marked 
contrast, and seeming antagonism, to that of justice, truthful- 
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ness, and holiness. This attribute is mercy, and is the motive 
power or active energy of the Remedial System. Transgressors 
could not have lived beyond the moment of their transgression, 
had not mercy interposed between the law and the sinner, to 
honor the law and save the disobedient. Sacrifice, or an atone- 
ment, was the governmental measure proposed by mercy; and 
if God’s character for impartial justice, unquestionable truthful- 
ness, and immaculate holiness could be maintained by this 
measure of mercy, then could its intervention be allowed, and 
all effected for the transgressor that his condition under sin could 
require. 

A remedial system is grounded on the attribute of mercy, 
and law comes in under such a system, not as a remedial meas- 
ure, but as a conservative one. It is designed to hold the soul in 
perfect obedience, and preserve the sinlessness of man’s creation, 
but it has no remedial power. It is grounded on other attributes, 
as we have seen, and contemplates only their honor and integ- 
rity, and has no concern with any other. What part it plays, 
therefore, under a remedial system, it plays in the interest of 
these attributes alone. What, then, is the purpose of law under 
a remedial system? — 

The first object of law is to give the subject a knowledge of 
his duty to the law-giver in all the relations which the subject 
sustains to him; to express the will of the law-giver in all matters 
that pertain to the duties and responsibilities of the subject; and 
to point out to him what is pleasing or displeasing to the law- 
giver. The next object is to attach proper, suitable, and adequate 
punishments to infracted laws. Hence, “by the law is the knowl- 
edge of sin,” and “where there is no law, there is no transgres- 
sion.” Only law makes any act of an intelligent being sinful; 
for a subject can not know that any act he may do is sinful, that 
is, contrary to the will of his Lord, unless the law-giver so de- 
clares. With this view “the law entered that sin might abound,”? 
and by its light gave a knowledge of sin. “The entrance of thy 
words giveth light.” Man can have no knowledge of sin but 
through law. “I would not have known,” says the apostle, 
“that lust was sinful, had not the law said, Thou shall not lust.” 
So that there is no sin where there is no law, nor power of sin 
where there is no punishment denounced.’ 

Such is the purpose and nature of law. It demands positive 
and perfect obedience to its mandates and prohibitory enact- 
ments and requirements, and can not tolerate transgression in 
the one case, nor non-obedience in the other; and when either 
transgression or non-obedience occurs, it then demands the 
punishment denounced, and “works wrath” to the sinner, and 
condemnation and death to the transgressor. Law is the power 

1 As sin was in the world before the law (Rom. 5: 15), the law was brought 
forward that it might d7sfday sin—declare what is sinful. This seems to be 
the thought in the words quoted above. 

7 Rom. 7: 7, 8. 
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or instrument of sin to work these results on the sinner; for 
“without the law sin is dead—For I was alive once without the 
law; but when the commandment came, sin revived, but I died,” 
so that “sin taking occasion by the commandment, deceived me, 
and by it slew me.”? 

By the knowledge which law gives of the consequences of sin, 
and by the fear of these consequences, the soul is placed and 
kept in bondage, so that men stand before the law with fear and 
trembling. Its positive demands and fearful threatenings keep 
the soul in constant dread, and it hears continually the terrible 
decree: “Cursed is every one that continueth not in all things 
which are written in the book of the law to do them.” ‘The sin- 
ner stands in dread lest by one offense he be forever undone. 
The curse hangs above him as a suspended sword, whose thread 
will part at one act of transgression. His life, present and eter- 
nal, is suspended on his absolute and perfect obedience, and his 
heart trembles at the prospect. Under such a continued and 
dreadful fear of death, life is a burden, and law an oppressive 
bondage.? The heart can have no peace or rest under such sus- 
pense. The infracted law allows of no mitigating circumstances 
to palliate the offense, and provides for no commutation of pun- 
ishment: “Life for life, an eye for an eye, tooth for tooth, and 
foot for foot,” are its positive and inexorable demands. 

This is the nature of law, whether divine or human. Its prin- 
ciples are eternal and immutable, and its decrees beyond repeal. 
The honor and stability of the government rest on these, and 
under no circumstances can they be ignored or set aside. What- 
ever else a governor may do, these cannot be disregarded or 
dishonored, except at the peril of his throne. Sin is destructive 
in its nature and action, and transgression and disobedience must 
be adequately and promptly punished. The universal conscience 
responds afhrmatively to the demands of justice, and sanctions 
the decrees of law. The sense of right and wrong is deep-laid in 
the human soul; and however perverted or blunted this sense 
may become by sentimentalism or selfishness, yet will it right 
itself, and assert its power, when freed for the moment from the 
sway of those unhealthy feelings. 

A government of daw alone appears conspicuous in the realm 
of dead matter, and pertains particularly to the domain of cause 
and effect. There it is seen in its true nature. It works perfect 
obedience, or terrible destruction. If the laws of nature are 
broken, disaster must follow, otherwise effects are not dependent 
on their causes, as is invariably the case in the domain of matter. 
Under a moral government the results of law are essentially the 
same. ‘The results may not be so closely connected with their 


1 The thought in this passage seems to be this: “Sin taking advantage of 
the opportunity which law atiorded to ruin me, deceived me by the com- 
mandment uttered by the law, and by this commandment slew me.” 
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causes, yet in the end they must appear, or else the law will 
prove ineffective, or the government weak and imbecile. The 
results of law under a moral government are the punishments 
prescribed by the law for its infractions. These must appear im- 
mediately or ultimately, or the government must fall. Law here, 
therefore, as in the physical world, works destruction to him who 
breaks or violates its enactments, and grants a legal blessing to 
him who renders perfect obedience; a blessing belonging to the 
state of creation, or natural innocency, but one to which the 
obedient is legally entitled, and of which he can not be legally 
deprived. If the law denounces death to the transgressor, the 
obedient subject is legally entitled to live. The righteousness or 
justification which he enjoys before the law is one of merit, and 
legally his due. Hence, the righteousness which is by or through 
law is one of debt. “To him that worketh, the reward is not 
reckoned asa favor, but asa debt.” The work of obedience 
earns the reward promised by the law: “They that do these 
things shall live by them;” and all that the obedient receives he 
receives as justly his due. The law is, therefore, conservative to 
the obedient, but punitive to the disobedient and the trans- 
gressor. ‘There is no place for favor, and nothing remedial in 
anything it proposes or effects. 

As, therefore, there is nothing remedial in law, it can not be 
Sully adapted to intelligent beings involved in sin; for their great 
and pressing need is remission, that they may have a further op- 
portunity to recover their impaired strength, and to attain a higher 
excellence of character by continued efforts to overcome the 
power of sin, and become obedient in all things. Connected 
with principles and measures of government, which allow this, 
law is essentially necessary in the government of intelligent crea- 
tures involved in sin; for the wills of such beings need the 
stimulus of law, and their proclivity to sin requires its threatenings 
to deter.and restrain, that reason and conscience may at length 
acquire and maintain the full mastery of the powers of their be- 
ing. But under a system of government inspired by justice, 
truthfulness, and holiness adove, where proper and adequate pun- 
ishments are meted out to transgressors; where “every trans- 
gression and disobedience receives a just recompense of reward,” 
where no provision exists by which the past may be covered up 
and passed over; and where no encouragement as a spur toa 
better life is held out, the transgressor must “wax worse and 
worse,” and live continually as if in the presence of that judg- 
ment, though righteous, and of that “fiery indignation which 
shall devour the adversary.” With this denied him, however 
anxious for a better life, he must sink in despair. The continued 
and unmerciful infliction of punishment will banish all the divine 
from man, and enthrone the fiend. This is the result which has 
followed inexorable Jaw in the Tartarus of fallen angels, and the 
same results would follow it among sinning men. If there were 
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no door open to repentance, and no opportunity granted by 
which the transgressor might recover himself; nor the merit of 
a better life allowed to obscure (not atone for) the past,’ then 
must men meet and suffer the fate of the sinning angels. 

The principles on which the administration of the government _ 
of God among men is conducted, flow from the nature and vari- 
ety of his attributes, and are designed to develop these to the 
intelligence of men. In the government of dead matter, we see 
his infinite knowledge, wisdom, power, and goodness. Much as 
men know of the laws of nature, they see but a very small part 
of that complicated whole, which we call nature. Of the knowl- 
edge that planned, of the wisdom that adapted, of the power that 
executed, and of the goodness that pervades the whole, men see 
but the outlines and shadows; and the life and powers granted 
man will not enable him to see more than these. 

But men involved in sin are placed in a different relation to 
God than that which results from their creation, and different 
attributes of God come out under this relation. These attributes 
have primary reference to sin; and all that God does in reference 
to this great evil in his government, develops these attributes. 
The attributes which stand first in relation to sin, are those which 
denounce and punish it, and in this way show to his intelligent 
creatures its nature and fearful consequences. Law is the ex- 
pression of these attributes, and essentially necessary in his 
government as a conservative and punitive measure. A knowl- 
edge of sin by means of law, and of the law’s working, is 
necessary to its conservative power, and to an appreciation of its 
punitive measures on the part of man. 

As this knowledge is so necessary to man’s well-being, sin must 
be developed before him, since he learns mostly objectively. This 
is done under the Remedial System as a whole, each dispensa- 
tion of which is marked by some distinctive peculiarity. Under 
Judaism the opportunity was afforded for the manifestation of 
those attributes (as respects this development of sin) which are 
primarily related to sin through their expression or exponent, law 
This opportunity was afforded by the existence of the elements 
of the Remedial System under Judaism, and of their equal impor- 
tance with the law. They did for man what the law could not 
do; allowed him to live, though a transgressor, and to aim at, 
and strive for, a better life, that, by the gradual development of 
his powers, he might at length attain the mastery of himself, 
and render an acceptable obedience to law in such a way? as to 
satisfy the demands of justice, and honor the attributes of truth- 
fulness and holiness. 

It is only by the presence and co-ordination of remedial ele- 
ments with law that an opportunity can be afforded man to learn 
the nature and consequences of sin, and of the workings of law 
with reference to it. It is only by virtue of these that he can live 
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after the condemnation of law, and enjoy a further trial of his 
strength and disposition to render a satisfactory obedience. For 
this reason the joint action of these principles of government 
was provided under the Jewish institution. 

There were two sources of justification under Judaism, and 
these must be carefully distinguished, if we would understand 
the nature of that institution. These were, 1. The justification 
_ of law, or by law, as already mentioned; and, 2. The justifica- 
tion arising from an atonement. Had the first been practically 
possible, the second would never have been ordained. But Adam 
had settled the question, and by transgression rendered impera- 
tively necessary the second. In point of time the second takes 
precedence, since the law came in long after, with the view of 
showing more fully than sacrifice had done, “the exceeding sin- 
fulness of sin,” and demonstrating, by a long and elaborate 
experiment, the impossibility of salvation by law. “For what 
the law could not do, in that it was weak through the flesh,” was 
attained by an atonement. 

The utter insufficiency of law as a remedial measure, and the 
absolute and imperative necessity for an atonement, puts aside 
forever any claim, on the part of man, for a righteousness by 
law; for being once a sinner, he will remain forever under the 
condemnation of law, unless redeemed by an atonement. His 
subsequent righteousness, however complete and perfect, can not 
atone for the one sin that made hima sinner; so that, however 
valuable in the sight of God a future obedience to law may be, 
it does not and can not possess the merit of atoning for one sin; 
but it does and has done this much: it pleads for mercy, and 
mercy interposes through an atonement. Because of the exist- 
ence of an atonement, God has proclaimed that he will, on 
repentance and reformation of life, pardon the past,and count 
the présent obedient life as that which shall determine his desti- 
ny: “When I say to the wicked, Thou shalt surely die; if he 
turn from his sin, and do that which is lawful and right, * * * 
without committing iniquity; he shall surely live, he shall not 
die; * * * * * *® none of the things which he hath committed 
shall be mentioned unto him.”’? This procedure on the part of 
God is not one of justice, but one of mercy; and hence, under 
an administration of which mercy is a ruling principle, a present 
obedient life may be allowed to cover up and hide the past. Un- 
der a system of government where law alone rules, this is of 
necessity impossible; and hence, by law “no flesh” shall be or 
can be justified. 

Although Jaw can not procure justification for the sinner; yet 
it is of infinite value to him as a means and aid in recovering him- 
self from the mastery of sin. David speaks of its benefits thus: 
“The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul; the testi- 
mony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple; the statutes 
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of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart; the commandment of 
the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes; the fear of the Lord is 
clean, enduring forever; the judgments of the Lord are true and 
righteous altogether.” Results so important as these aggr andize 
the means immeasurably, and place their importance in “the for- 
mation of an upright and godly character, beyond all question. 
An atonement can not do for man all that his preternatural con- 
dition requires, if unconnected with law which gives man the 
knowledge of sin, and aims to restrain him from its commission. 
Their co-operation is necessary. After pardon, men need in- 
struction and direction as much as before, and law, therefore, is 
just as essential to their well-being then as before. Jt was the 
design of the atonement to free men from law only as the latter 
was a plan of justification. Men can not sin with impunity after 
they have obtained pardon, nor feel any more license to sin then 
than before.1 On the contrary, a new set of feelings are aroused 
by the interposition, of which love and eratitude are the most 
prominent and powerful, and the exercise of these holds the soul 
of one of high spiritual culture more steadily and firmly to the 
requirements of its new relations than do the threatening of law. 
Man is then obedient to law from a pure and proper motive, and 
not from any consideration of self; and should he fail to attain 
perfect obedience to law, as he surely will so long as he is beset 
by the fierce and persistent tempt: itions of this Rouen he finds 
that the atonement has provided that his ardent wish and sincere 
effort to do what is required of him, shall be counted to him for 
perfect obedience to law.” Thus bolstered by the atonement, and 
energized by two of the strongest feelings of the human soul, love 
and ‘gratitude, man feels that he is panoplied to work out his 
salvation, though with fear and trembling. The assurance that 
he is freed from the curse of the law, gives him renewed strength 
and a firmer determination to honor and glorify God. Thence- 
forth he obeys law from a feeling of love and gratitude, and not 
from the fear of punishment. 
IRGV AN (9 I ?Rom. 8: 4. 
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Section II], Tuer TaBERNACLE. 


The position of the Jewish institution in the Remedial Sys- 
tem, and the part it plays in the development of this system, is 
that of type and symbol, and the relation it sustains to the chris- 
tian institution is that of the shadow to the substance. All its 
appointments and ordinances were made according to the pat- 
tern of things in the heaven. When Moses was with God on 
Mt. Sinai, he was shown this pattern in all its details, and there 
ee ead to make all things according to the pattern shown 
him inthe mount. This “pattern” appeared in the tabernacle 
and its worship; and the things in the heavens of which they 
were the model, were those things which constitute the christian 
institution. Hence we have in this pattern or model, the types 
and symbols of that which was real and permanent in the chris- 
tian system, the shadow of those things which were substance 
under Christ. 

The tabernacle and its worship being types of the christian 
institution, we have in the structure of that building, and the 
worship connected with it, the type of the church of eo irist and 
of the worship connected with it. The position and relation of 
the departments of that building, and the services of worship 
that pertained to each, show, in a very clear and tangible man- 
ner, the relations w hich the church of Christ and its worship 
sustain to the world around and to heaven above. These rela- 
tions could not appear so distinct and defined as they do, had 
they not been so clearly defined by the structure and worship of 
the tabernacle. The model, so well and distinctly arranged in 
all its parts, has given us a better appreciation of these same 
things in the substance, and painted to the eye what is now 
mostly seen by the mind. Indeed, it may be affirmed that the 
christian institution can not be understood and appreciated with- 
out this model which we have in the tabernacle and its worship. 
The arrangements which pertained to this worship show, in a 
clear and conspicuous manner, the relations which exist between 
the several elements of the christian system, and the part that 
each plays in the scheme of re et ae 

The tabernacle and its worship completed the Jewish system, 
and closed the revelation of God’s will by means of types and 
symbols. We have in these the last thoug ht of the Remedial Sys- 
tem that could be developed by such means; the most complete 
differentiation prior toe that perfect form which we have in chris- 
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tianity. Hence we find no additional thought developed between 
the institution given to the Jews and that which was left to us 
by the apostles of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

We have use only for the general outline of the structure of 
the tabernacle. It was a building thirty cubits in length, ten cu- 
bits wide, and ten cubits high, and divided into two separate and 
very distinct apartments, the first and largest of which was twen- 
ty cubits long, and the other ten. The Jarger one was called the 
Sanctuary; the,smaller, the Holy of Holies, or the Most Holy 
place. They were completely separated from each other bya 
thick vail, made of “blue and purple and scarlet, and fine-twined 
linen of cunning work,” with the figures of cherubim wrought in 
its fabric. 

Each of these apartments contained certain articles of furni- 
ture, which were used in the worship, and, like the apartments 
themselves, were types of the true, real, and permanent. 

This building was placed at the west end of what was called 
an “outer court,” a rectangular enclosure measuring one hundred 
cubits in length, and fifty cubits in width. This enclosure had 
but one entrance, and this at the eastern end. In this “outer 
court,” between its gate and the tabernacle, there were articles 
of furniture used in the worship. 

Entering the gate which allowed access to the outer court, and 
approaching the tabernacle lying before us, we meet first with 
the brazen altar, or altar of burnt-offerings, on which were 
offered the chief sacrifices. This altar was placed near the door 
of the tabernacle,’ but at sufficient distance to allow space for the 
brazen laver, which was kept filled with water for the use of the 
priests while officiating at the altar of burnt-offerings and in the 
sanctuary.» At this laver the priests were to wash their hands 
and feet before passing into the sanctuary to complete the ser- 
vice begun at the altar. 

Passing thence into the sanctuary, there appeared on the right, 
or north side of this apartment, the table of shewbread, on which 
were placed twelve loaves of bread every first day of the week, 
the same in number as the tribes of Israel. Opposite this, on 
the left or south side, stood the golden candle stick, with a shaft 
and six branches, bearing seven lights (the number of perfection), 
which were always kept burning.* Beyond these, and immedi- 
ately in front of the vail, and midway the room, stood the golden 
altar on which incense was burnt morning and evening. The 
flame that ignited this incense came from God. Common fire 
was not to be used on this altar. 

Beyond the vail, and within the most holy place, stood the ark 
of the covenant, whose lid, or covering, was the mercy seat, 
and over which arose two cherubim, facing each other, but look- 
ing down on the mercy seat, their wings forming an arch over it. 
The ark was designed to hold the two tables of the law; hence 
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its name. But the mercy seat was the most important piece of 
furniture in this apartment, since it was before it, and on it, that 
the blood of the annual atonement was sprinkled by the high 
priest, when he entered once a year the most holy place. At 
that time the Lord appeared to the high priest in a cloud which 
stood over the mercy seat, and was the symbol of his presence.’ 
“And there I will meet with thee, and I will commune with thee 
from above the mercy seat, from between the cherubim which 
are upon the ark of the testimony.” ” 

Such were the structure of the tabernacle and the ordinances 
of its service. The building and its furniture, and all that was 
connected with its service and worship, were typical of the true 
and permanent, fully developed and perfected only under the 
christian dispensation, whose elements, appointments, and ser- 
vice these types and symbols serve to explain and illustrate. The 
building or tabernacle itself was a type of the church and of 
heaven; the sanctuary typifying the church, and the most holy 
place symbolizing heaven. The furniture, or vessels of service, 
of the outer court, the sanctuary, and of the holy of holies have 
their anti-types under the christian system; and the arrangement 
of these articles of furniture serves to show the relation which 
the anti-types' hold to each other as elements of the perfectly 
differentiated Remedial System under the reign of Christ. 

The altar of burnt-offering stands first, since there can be no 
acceptable worship offered by the sinner until his sin has been 
pardoned through sacrifice. Zhe first act of the sinner ts to 
offer an atonement for his stn. 

But the sinner did not make the offering. This was the duty 
of the legally ordained priest, and his service was necessary to 
the accptance of the sin-offering. The duty of the sinner was to 
provide his sin-offering, and to take it to the priest, and at the 
altar lay his hands on the head of the victim, and confess his sin, 
and thus constitute the animal his sin-offering. These were de- 
tails necessary to be observed; for they were essential to the 
efficacy of the offering. 

The altar of burnt-offerings and the sacrifices offered upon it, 
as well as the officiating priest, have their anti-type in the person 
of the Lord Jesus Christ; the altar finding its anti-type in his 
divine nature, the sacrifices in his humanity, and the priest in 
him as the high priest of the New Institution.’ In him are found 


mvev. 10: 2- TS Dige Op 
8 Jesus was not an ordinary priest as were those who officiated daily at the 
brazen altar, and could not have been, in the very nature of the case The 


anti-types of these priests are christians, and not Christ. They were subor- 
dinate to the high priest, and their official work was daily and only temporary. 
It served the urgent necessity, but was imperfect and incomplete. These sins 
were revived at the end of the year, at the time of the annual atonement, 
when they were disposed of forever, so far as the Jewish sacrifices were con- 
cerned. The sacrifice of the annual atonement was the fuller and more 
particular type of Christ, since this was an oflering of the high priest alone; 
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the altar, the sacrifice, and the priest who makes the one offer- 
ing for sin. 

The brazen laver stood next, between the altar and the door 
of the tabernacle. This laver served two purposes: 1, that of 
washing the hands and feet before officiating at the altar of 
burnt-offering; and, 2, that of washing before. passing into the 
sanctuary with the blood of sacrifices. A neglect of this was 
punished with death; a fact which shows the importance of the 
laver in the service and wor ship of the tabernacle. This vessel 
has its anti-type in christian immersion.’ In allusion to this part 
of the service the apostle speaks of its anti-type thus: “Having 
our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our bodies 
washed with pure water, let us draw near,” &c. In the case of 
the officiating priests, their hands and feet being stained with the 
blood of the sacrifices, and being ceremonially unclean before 
officiating, they washed at the laver. In the case of christians, 
their hearts are sprinkled with the blood of the atonement, and 
their bodies washed with pure water. They are then permitted 
to enter the sanctuary, and engage in the worship which belongs 
to it, and to enjoy the light of the golden candle stick, and feed 
on the bread that preserves the life “of the worshipers. 

The sanctuary has its anti-type in the church of the christian 
institution. The light of the world was shut out from it by its 
coverings. The e stern end was closed by a vail or hanging cur- 
tain, which allowed access to the sanctuary. Into it only the 
ordained and consecrated priests, the sons of Aaron, were per- 
mitted to enter, and offer divine service. So into the church 
only those who have had “their hearts sprinkled from an evil 
conscience” by the blood of the atonement, and their “bodies 
washed in pure water,” have the privilege of entering, and offer- 
ing the worship ordained for the church, and of enjoying the 
blessings and privileges that are found in it. 

The articles of furniture placed in the sanctuary of the taberna- 
cle have also their anti-types in the church. The light given by 
the burning oil in the lamps of the golden candlestick was typical 
of the light which we have in the church. This light is the Holy 
Spirit, since it is he who is the source of the light of the chris- 
tian institution; for it was he who spoke the w hole christian reve- 
lation by the apostles. Thus Christ spoke of what the Spirit would 
do when he came to the apostles; “Howbeit, when he, the Spirit 
of truth, is come, he will guide you into all truth: for he shall 
not speak of himself; but whatsoever he shall hear, ¢haf shall 
hemspoa isa tem he shall receive of mine, and show it unto 
you.” This the Holy Spirit has done in the revelation which he 
has spoken through the apostles. The little band who were 


but as all sacrifices for sin were typical of his offering; the daily sin- offerings, 
as well as the special offerings for transgressors, were also typical of his sin- 
offering. But as all these were included in the annual atonement, that was 
ae true, proper, and perfect type of Christ’s atonement. 
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assembled in an appointed place, on the day of Pentecost, consti- 
tuted the nucleus of the future church, among whom were the 
apostles. To the latter the Holy Spirit came on that day, and 
made his presence manifest by miracle; and since that time he 
has continued with, and in the church, directing its agencies, 
and laboring in behalf of the crucified Christ, 

The table of shewbread, or “the loaves of the presence,” have 
their anti-type in the twelve apostles, who have dispensed to the 
world the bread of life. There were just twelve of these loaves, 
one for each tribe, and they were limited to this number, because 
this was the number of the tribes of Israel. The number of 
apostles was limited to twelve for the same reason; ‘You also, 
in the regeneration, * * shall sit upon twelve thrones judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel.” 

The usual interpretation of this type is that it typifies the 
Lord’s supper in the church; but the points of resemblance are 
too few to constitute this institution the anti-type of the shew- 
bread. There are, indeed, but two points of resemblance; dread, 
and the fact that fresh loaves were supplied every week. But 
the greatest difference exists as to the number, there being twelve 
in one case and but one in the other. Besides, there was no wine 
on the table of shewbread, whereas, in the Lord’s supper wine 
is as essential as bread. Moreover, the object and purpose of 
the Lord’s supper were too dissimilar to that of the shewbread 
to allow the relation of type and anti-type between them. The 
loaves were representative of the twelve tribes of Israel; but the 
bread and wine represent the body and blood of the Lord Jesus. 
The loaves had no connection with the atonement, whereas the 
Lord’s supper derives all its importance and significance from 
such connection. The shewbread did not, therefore, typify the 
Lord’s supper. 

Since it is beyond question that, in some way, they are repre- 
sentative of the twelve tribes of Israel, the purport of this bread 
must be connected, in some particular, with the mission of that 
people; and this particular I conceive to be the fact that the Jew- 
ish people, by their law, ceremonies, and worship, were the 
depository of God’s revelation to the race,’ and in this way were 
the food and life of the world, which are fitly represented by 
bread. And since the number of the apostles of Jesus Christ 
was the same, and also represented the twelve tribes; and since, 
moreover, they have been the medium of communication of the 
christian revelation, and have furnished the world with that 
“bread which came down from heaven, of which if a man eat, 
he shall never die,” we would more rationally conclude that the 
twelve apostles were the true anti-types of the loaves on the table 
of shewbread. 

The other piece of furniture in the sanctuary was the golden 
altar of incense, the anti-type of which is generally conceded 
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to be the altar of prayer in the church, on which supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, thanksgiving, and ee are offered by 
the priests. or saints of the christian institution? 

Incense was kept burning continually on this altar:? and in 
every case of sin-offering, made for an anointed priest or the con- 
gregation, the blood of the sacrifice was sprinkled before the vail 
and on the horns of this altar, thus connecting the perpetual in- 
cense with the blood of the atoning sacrifices. In the anti-type 
the same connection obtains, since all prayers and supplications, 
all praise and thanksgiving, are acceptable to God now only in 
the name and through the mediation and intercession of the 
Lord Jesus, who is the atonement of the christian institution. 

The vail which separated the sanctuary from the most holy 
place, shut out all light from the place of the mercy seat, making 
all beyond it to the worshipers an unseen world. Neither the 
light of the sanctuary, nor the light of the world found any en- 
trance through it. It was as effe ectual in cutting off the seen from 
the unseen as is the grave in separating this life from the one be- 
yond. Its anti-type, therefore, is the grave, or death. At the 
death of Jesus this “vail was rent in twain,” thus throwing into 
one the sanctuary and the holy of holies. Rent at the death of 
Jesus, it anticipated a moment the rending of the grave by ee 
resurrection from the dead, which opened forever the passag 
from this life to that bey ond its dismal gloom. Hence, it was a 
new and living way, which opened life to man again. So the 
apostle speaks: “Having therefore, boldness to enter into the 
holiest by the blood of Jesus, by a new and living way which 
he hath made new for us, through the vail, that is to say, his 
flesh, * * * let us draw near,” Wie 

The most holy place was the type of heaven, into which 
the high priest alone was permitted to enter, “while as yet the 
first tabernacle was standing.” In this apartment of the taber- 
nacle there were only the eck of the covenant and the mercy 
seat with the cherubim overshadowing it, the anti-types of 
which are found in heaven, and not in the church. Into the 
most holy place the high priest entered once every year with the 
blood of the annual atonement. This sacrifice was repeated 
annually, because there was a remembrance of sins every year. 

The anti-types of the most holy place, its furniture and wor- 
ship, are in the heavens. The mercy seat is there, and thither 
must the high priest go with his atonement. Christ’s atonement, 
therefore, was not finished and completed until he sprinkled his 
blood on, and before, the mercy seat in the heavens; “for Christ 
has not entered into the holy places made with hands, which are 
the figures of the true; but into heaven itself, now to appear in 
the presence of God forus/’; (de mmeecis God at the mercy seat, 
as did the high priest of the Jewish tabernacle, and there God 
accepts the blood of the atonement. 
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These types mark out very clearly and distinctly the outlines 

of the christian system, and show how its several parts are ad- 
justed and related to each other, and the course the sinner has to 
pursue in order to enjoy its blessings and privileges. No Jew 
thought of approaching God in any other way than that pre- 
scribed in the law, or of meeting God in any other place than 
where he said he would record his name. And these types show 
that the same principles obtain under the new dispensation. 
_The altar of burnt-offerings is to be approached with our ae 
ficial victim, the Lord Jesus, and the body is to be washed a 
“the laver of regeneration,” immersion, before we can enter Ha 
sanctuary, the church, to enjoy the light of the Holy Spirit, to 
feed on the loaves of the presence, the word of God delivered by 
the twelve apostles, and to offer our sacrifice of incense on the 
golden altar of ees praise, and thanksgiving. 

The priests who officiated at the altar “and in the sanctuary, 
were of the family of Aaron. Other branches of the family of 
Levi had charge of the material of the tabernacle, pitching it 
when the people camped, and gathering it up and carrying it 
when they journeyed. The former only were types. They were 
ordained and consecrated for the religious service of the taberna- 
cle, and alone offered the gifts and sacrifices ordained by God, 
and brought to them by the people. These were the types of the 
christian priesthood, of which every disciple of the Lord Jesus 
is a member, all equally and fully authorized to worship in the 

sanctuary, and enjoy its blessings and privileges. So the apostle 

Peter addresses his christian brethren: “You are a chosen een- 
eration, A ROYAL PRIESTHOOD, a holy nation, a peculiar (or 
purchased) people, that you should show forth the virtues of 
him who hath called you out of darkness into his marvellous 
heht”* 

“The high priesthood of Aaron was but a partial type of the 
high priesthood of Jesus. To fully typify his priesthood, and 
represent all of its essential elements, an additional one was re- 
quired, which was represented by Melchizedek. These two 
orders, so distinct in some particulars, embraced all the possible 
types of the priesthood of the Lord Jesus; that of Melchizedek 
its non-derivation, perpetuity, and universality; and the Aaronic, 
the minuter details of the atonement, represented in the service 
performed on the great day of the annual atonement. 

The altar, the sacrifices s, and the high priesthood of the taber- 
nacle service do not fully portray the person of the Lord Jesus; 
all these types do not exhaust all the elements that are present in 
the anti-type. Nor were these all the leading and important 
types connected with the tabernacle. There was the office of the 
mediator and law-giver as represented by Moses. An office and 
a person so important as we find in Moses could not fail to bear 
a typical relation to the Mediator of the New Covenant. ‘There- 
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fore, as Moses was the mediator and the law-giver under the 
tabernacle, so was he a type of Jesus, the mediator and law- 
giver under the anti- -type of the tabernacle. 

A mediator is a higher functionary than a high priest. This is 
evident from what is to be observed in the case of Moses and 
Aaron. The official relation which existed between them, shows 
the relation which exists between a mediator and a high priest; 
and the work to which Moses was called brought him into 
greater nearness with God, and placed him on more intimate 
terms with the prime source of authority. The function of a 
mediator is mediation. The highest function of a high priest is 
intercession, which admits, indeed, the intercessor into the pres- 
ence of the offended party, but does not permit him to judge of 
the sufficiency of the grounds of intercession. But a mediator 

may judge of these, and express his judgment on their suffi- 
ciency, and his judement is to be treated with consideration. 
But only an equal can claim this for his mediation, and only an 
equal can be permitted to mediate. But an inferior may znzter- 
cede, and this fact determines the relative standing of a mediator 
and an intercessor before the offended party. 

We have now mentioned the leading and most important types 
of the christian system which are the more immediately con- 
nected with the tabernacle. These types are elements of the 
Remedial System, which find perfection and completeness in the 
christian institution. They are prophetic symbols of what ap- 
pears permanent and substantial in that perfectly differentiated 
state of the Remedial System which obtains under the reign of 
Christ, who is at once the Exprator, INTERCESSOR, and Mr- 
DIATOR of the New Institution, under which all that man’s 
condition under sin calls for, is fully realized, and all that the 
government of God requires to sustain its honor and integrity, is 
secured. 


1This relative standing of the mediator and intercessor is made still more 
evident by the fact that the high priest saw only the symbol of God’s pres- 
ence, and communed with him only in the darkness of the Holy of Holies, 
and in the midst of the cloud of incense; whereas, God spoke to Moses “face 
to face, as a man speaketh unto his friend. EM apee Baie 
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Section IV. Ture CEREMONIES. 


The religious ceremonies of the Jewish institution were numer- 
ous and significant, and some of them strange and mysterious; 
but all were pervaded by the same spirit and_ purpose, and were 
prophetic of future events. They looked to one and the same 
great purpose in the mind of God, which lay deep in the dark- 
ness of the future, and wrote in figure and symbol what God 
was to realize in and for man in the last days. By these he 
was teaching man what he would do for him in the end, and 
what he would expect of him when he had fully completed his 
work in his behalf. They derived their importance and signifi- 
cance from the existence of sin, and from that great atonement 
by which God proposed to deliver man from its guilt and power. 
Sin had stained the soul with guilt, and marred its beauty, and 
man was impure and defiled in his mind and character. From 
these consequences the atonement was designed to free him, and 
hence the ceremonies of the Jewish religion, looking off in their 
design to the atonement and its results, had their significance in 
the PACE that they symbolically accomplished what was to be 
actually realized by the atonement of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

These ceremonies had special and particular reference to two 
of the consequences of sin, viz: the guilt and impurity with 
which it stains the soul; ond hence they may be divided into 
two categories: those which have reference to guilt, and those 
which have reference to impurity; the first embracing all blood- 
offerings, and the second, the ceremonies of purification. Of 
the first class the most important and comprehensive was the 
annual atonement, which more fully and completely developed 
and differentiated the Remedial System than any other ordinance, 
offering, or ceremony found among the types and symbols of the 
Jewish system. That was an offering which pertained to the 
office of high priest alone; and as Jesus was a high priest, and 
not a common one, the offering of the annual atonement, and 
the ceremonies pertaining to it, were the fullest and most com- 
prehensive of the types of the atonement of the Lord Jesus. 

The features of the Remedial System, which this atonement 
developes, are, 1. the blood of the sin-offering; 2. the presenta- 
tion of this blood to God over and upon the mercy seat in the 
most holy place, in the immediate presence uf God, where it 
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became effectual as the atonement for the sins of the past year. 
Here the sin-offering, accomplished at the altar of burnt-offer- 
ings standing marie of the SEIN and in the outer court, 
as the representative of justice, more palpably meets, and is more 
visibly connected, with mercy than in any other instance. For 
this reason it accomplished a fuller and more effectual pardon 
than did the ordinary and daily offerings of the tabernacle ser- 
vice. 3. The third feature of this ordinance was the scape-goat. 
The details of this ordinance will be found in the 16th chapter 
of Leviticus. Here we bave only to do with the thought which 
it developes, and to show to what extent it developed an elemen- 
tary feature of the atonement of Christ. 


I. THE ANNUAL ATONEMENT. 


In the first place, the high priest was required to make an 
offering for himself, in order to fit and qualify him as high priest to 
offer the atonement for the whole people, which fact shows that 
the high priest, who was to offer the perfect and adequate atone- 
ment, was to be wholly free from sin. In the case of men who 
were high priests under the tabernacle and temple service, the 
only way to fit them for this offering was prescribed by the law 
enacting the ordinance. Those high priests were sinners, and 
could not, for this reason, become intercessors for other sinners 
until their own sins were removed. Hence the imperative neces- 
sity that these high priests should first free themselves from sin 
by the proper offerings, before they could be permitted to make 
expiation for the sins of others. So the apostle Paul reasons: 
“For every high priest taken from among men is ordained for 
men in things pertaining to God, that he may offer both gifts and 

sacrifices foe sins; who can have compassion on the ignor ant, and 

on them that are out of the way; for that he himself also is en- 
compassed with infirmity. And for this reason he ought, as for 
the people, so also for himself, to offer for sins.” It was indeed 
necessary that the high priest should first make an atonement 
for himself, before he could be fitted to offer the atonement or- 
dained for the people. And not only was it necessary that he 
should make an atonement for himself, but also for the altar, 
that it might give its efficacy to the sin-offering of the annual 
atonement. 

But Christ, who was without sin, “needed not, as those high 
priests,” to offer sacrifice for himself. His “holy, harmless, and 
undefiled” character, the result of his own will and energy, 
pies him where the atonement placed the high priests under 
the law, and he was by character what those priests became by 
their offering, This ceremonial purity of character and freedom 
from sin, were types of Christ’s personal character, and showed 
the necessity and importance of such a character in the per- 
son of the high priest: of “the true tabernacle, which the Lord 
pitched, and not man.” 
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In the second place, the blood of the annual atonement accom- 
plished remission for the sins of the whole year in the mass, and 
for the whole people. The morning and evening sacrifices of 
the tabernacle and temple were designed for the sins of the peo- 
ple, and not for any special individual or congregational sin? 
For the latter special offerings were prescribed. But at the annual 
atonement all sins were called up, both individual and congrega- 
tional, and for the remission of these, the sins of the whole year, 
was the annual atonement designed. We hence see that the 
annual atonement differed from all others in two important par- 
ticulars, the first of which was that the blood of this offering was 
carried into the most holy place, and there sprinkled on and be- 
fore the mercy seat, which gave it an efficacy which it could not 
otherwise have had, an efficacy that procured positive and _ ple- 
nary remission, since those sins were never again brought up for 
remembrance and for an atonement. This quality of forgetful- 
ness constitutes the second difference. 

This fact was signalized by a distinct and very appropriate 
ceremony, which constituted an essential element of the annual 
atonement, since the quality of forgetfulness is an_ essential 
element of plenary and actual remission. The animals used in 
this atonement were two goats, one for a sin-offering, and the 
other to bear the sins away into a region of forgetfulness. These 
were distinguished by lot, and that. on which the Lord’s lot fell, 
was offered. as the sin- -offering, while the one on which the peo- 
ple’s lot fell, was used for the “scape-goat.” The ceremony 
is thus described: “And Aaron shall lay both his hands on the 
head of the live goat, and confess over him all the iniquities of the 
children of Israel, and all their transgressions in all their sins, put- 
ting them upon the head of the goat; “and shall send the goat away 
by ‘the hand of a fit man into the wilder ness; and the goat shall 
bear upon him all their iniquities into a land not inhabited, and 
he shall let go the goat into the wilderness.””* No ceremony could 
have been more appropriate, or taught more clearly and distinctly 
the quality of forgetfulness as essential to plenary remission. 
This is the distinctive quality of pardon under the New Cove- 
nant, which provides that in its remission there shall be no more 
remembrance of sin.® 

This quality of remission flowing from the annual atonement 

gave to it all the essential elements of a full and effectual atone- 
ment, on account of which it falls behind the atonement of Christ 
in only one particular, which arises solely from the imperfection 
of animal sacrifices and the “infirmity” of the high priests offer- 
ing them. But in the fulness of the remission w hich this atone- 
ment procured it approached so nearly in its results to those of 
the christian atonement as to be the fullest and most complete 
and comprehensive type of that sacrifice, and therefore the most 
important and significant type found among the ordinances and 
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ceremonies of the Jewish institution. But what it teaches per- 
tains only to the fulness and extent of the remission which it 
procured. There are other ceremonies which develop a differ- 
ent thought, and unfold other features which are essential in an 
adequate atonement, the anti-types of which are found fully 
realized and present in the person and character of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Chief among these is the ceremony of 


Il. CLEANSING THE LEPER. 


Leprosy seems to have been a disease beyond the reach of 
human remedies—contagious, and dreadful in its nature, for 
which a strange and mysterious sacrificial offering was presented 
to signify to the people that the leper was healed. Moses 
directed that “the priest shall command to take for him that is 
to be cleansed, two birds alive and clean, and cedar wood, and 
scarlet, and hyssop, and the priest shall command that one of the 
birds be killed in an earthen vessel over running water. As for 
the living bird, he shall take it, and the cedar wood, and the 
scarlet, and the hyssop, and shall dip them and the living bird in 
the blood of the bird that was killed over the running water; 
and he shall sprinkle upon him that is to be cleansed from the 
leprosy seven times, and shall pronounce him clean, and shall let 
the living bird loose in the open field.” ? 

This ceremony resembles that of the annual atonement in 
the fact that two animals were used as necessary to the complete- 
ness and perfection of the sacrifice, and that two distinct ideas 
of the Remedial System were developed by these ceremonies, 
though the ideas are very distinct, and refer to two distinct ele- 
ments of the true atonement. Their purposes were not so 
dissimilar as appears at first sight. The annual atonement had 
evident reference to the pardon of sin, and what is essential to 
plenary remission. The ceremony of cleansing the leper was a 
sacrificial offering, bloody in character, to cleanse from the 
defilement of a disease which was a proper and suitable repre- 
sentative of sin, which may be considered as a disease beyond 
the reach of human remedies. That leprosy had some such 
symbolical import, and was designed to represent sin, may be 
well and reasonably supposed from the fact that such a ceremony 
was prescribed for it, whose symbolical import finds its solution 
in the two-fold nature of the christian atonement. Diseases 
which contaminated and defiled the body, and thus unfitted it 
for religious worship or holy association, required for their cleans- 
ing certain sacrifices; but none had that strange and mysterious 
ceremony which belongs to leprosy. 

If we are justified in the hypothesis that leprosy was designed 
to represent sin in its malignancy, inveteracy, and incurable- 
ness; orif the supposition that the leprosy is the symbol of sin 
be true and correct, then we should expect to find in this cere- 

lLev. 14: 4-7. 
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mony true and fitting types of the true atonement. Was there 
anything, then, in the atonement of Christ of which the sacrifi- 
cial offerings prescribed in this ceremony could have been true 
and real types? 

For this sacrifice the priest was directed, as we have seen, 
to take two birds, clean and alive, one of which was to be 
killed over running or living water, and in an earthen vessel. 
The blood of the slain bird was caught in the earthen vessel, 
and the living bird was dipped into this blood, and then let loose 
in the open field. What could such a ceremony have signified? 
What, as types, did these birds typify? The scape-goat showed 
that forgetfulness is an essential quality of remission; and the 
living bird, let loose in the open field, after having been dipped 
in the blood of the other bird, typified, as we conceive, a nature 
in the person of the true atonement. 

These two birds were essential to this sacrifice, and each 
accomplished a necessary work, as parts of a unit. Of one part 
of this unit, the slain bird was the representative; and of the 
other, the living; but united into one by the living bird being 
dipped into the blood of the bird that was killed. 

If we regard this sacrifice as a type of the atonement of 
Christ, then we inquire what features or elements of that atone- 
ment could these-two birds have been designed to represent? 
It should be observed that this is the only sacrifice, in that large 
volume of types, that required two animals so closely and inti- 
mately connected. The scape-goat of the annual atonement was 
not so connected with the goat of the sin-offering ‘as was the 
living with the escaped bird. The goats represented, as we 
have seen, two very distinct elements of Jardon,; whilst the two 
birds represented two features or elements in the atonement. 
As pardon was represented, as it respects its elements, by the 
annual atonement, so we should expect to find the procuring 
cause of pardon also represented by appropriate types. That is 
to say, if the full effects of the atonement of Christ had their 
types under Judaism, the full ature of his atonement should 
_ also have had its types. And this we conceive we have in the 
two birds of this ceremony. Of the true and real nature of the 
christian atonement we have no types in the Jewish system, if 
these birds be not such types. And yet, evidently, there should 
have been. If we have its effects represented in types, confess- 
edly the cause should have been. 

In the being who became the true atonement there were two 
distinct persons, both of whom were necessary to the perfection 
or completeness of the atonement, each discharging a function 
peculiar to himself. This is the fact, whether these two _per- 
sons in the christian atonement were typified by the two birds 
or not. 

But let us see how the two integral elements of the ceremony 
correspond with the two integral elements of the atonement. If 
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the correspondence between them be real and complete, we may 
rationally conclude that the relation of type and anti-type did 
obtain between them. 

It is not difficult to see the almost exact correspondence, when 
we know that the christian atonement embraced two distinct 
persons, one of whom corresponded to the slain bird, as is 
blood became an offering for sin; that he was killed in a human. 
body, which is an earthen vessel, and over running water (an 
emblem of eternity,) which fitly represented the divinity of his 
being. The living bird was not injured in the least; it was only 
dipped in the blood of the slain bird. Thus was it with the 
divine Zogos in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. He suffered 
noth'ng in the sacrifice of Jesus; only he was dipped, as it were, 
in his shed blood. 

A being so complex as was the Christian atonement, who was 
the incarnate Logos, a divine and human being in one person, 
whose official and personal relations to the Godhead and to 
humanity were so numerous and manifold, and apparently con- 
tradictory and impossible; such a being it seems impossible to 
have fully represented by any one type or symbol, or any num- 
ber of types or symbols, however complex and multiform. A 
perfect atonement embraces so many essential qualities or attri- 
butes. and so many widely different elements and adjuncts, that 
it is simply impossible to have that atonement in all its fulness 
represented or portrayed by means of types and symbols. Yet 
to throw that picture on the canvas, in outline and detail, was 
the purposesand object of all the shadows and types and symbols 
which seem to have burdened the Jewish institution, and given 
it the appearance of being naught but a religion of meaningless 
ceremonies. But when we have this singular institution illu- 
mined by the personal and official relations of Christ to the gov- 
ernment of God, to the being of the Godhead, and to the human 
race involved in sin, these strange and mysterious ceremonies 
are robbed of much of their mystery, and made to appear as in- 
telligible signs, which reveal to the world the grand mysteries 
and sublime accomplishments of the Atonement of Christ, 
around which, as a centre, gather all the wisdom and power of 
the infinite Godhead. 

From the numerous and multiform types of the atonement of 
Christ, which we have in the Jewish institution, and from all 
the ceremonies connected with sin and its atonement under 
Judaism, we discover that a perfect and adequate atonement em- 
braces these essential and integral elements: 1. the life of the 
sin-offering, as represented by the blood of the victim; 2. spot- 
lessness of character; 3. a consecrated altar, representing the 
ground or basis of the efficacy of the sin-offering; 4. the work 
of the high priest in presenting the blood on the mercy seat; 
5. a mercy seat; 6. a divine nature in the person of the medi- 
ator and high priest, as typified by his consecrations. All these 
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qualities meet in the person of Jesus of Nazareth, and were 
typified by various types and symbols, so that all these shad- 
ows taken as a unit, represent what is found in the person and 
offices of Christ. 


Il. INTERCESSION AND MEDIATION. 


Sin has raised such a barrier between God and the sinner as 
to produce complete separation, and to forbid access on the part 
of the offender into the presence of him against whom the offense 
and indignity were committed. The institution of sacrifice, and 
the things connected with it, were introduced by God without 
co-operation on the part of the sinner, and in anticipation of the 
action of a third party who should make intercession and media- 
tion between the separated parties. It would be an act of mercy 
and condescension on the part of the party offended, were he, 
unsolicited and of his own prompting, to propose terms of recon- 
ciliation without petition on the part of the offender; and but an 
act of the deepest contrition, and most plaintive appeal’on the 
part of the sinner, were he to plead for mercy. But his utter 
ignorance would forbid any suggestion from him as to what could 
secure pardon. 

In this state of the case, intercession and mediation became 
absolutely necessary to the proposal of terms honorable to the 
party offended, and within the ability of the offender. This 
intervention was made, and full and complete reconciliation 
effected, so far as the settlement of the terms of reconciliation 
were concerned, by the Lord Jesus Christ, the incarnate Logos, 
in his mission to this world in the manifold capacity of Mediator, 
Intercessor, and Expiator. 

Since, therefore, he is the fulness of the Godhead, as well as 
the fulness of humanity, and, as man and God, meets all the de- 
mands of a plan or system of reconciliation, all the functions 
pertaining to these three offices—Mediation, Intercession, and 
Expiation—meet in him, and are discharged by him in person. 
His dignity and majesty of person qualify him as a fit person to 
approach the Divinity, to represent the case of man involved 
in sin, to urge the acceptance of the terms of reconciliation 
proposed by him, and to suggest the manner in which the recon- 
ciliation shall take place. The same glorious majesty of being 
fits him as high priest to present the sin-offering, one of the 
agreed terms of reconciliation, and to enter into the immediate 
presence of God. 

The functions of mediation and intercession are quite dis- 
tinct from that of expiation, and are essentially and absolutely 
necessary to the completeness and perfection of a Remedial 
System: ‘They exist in all their fulness and completeness in 
the christian system, and had their types under that great typi- 
cal and symbolical institution given to the children of Abraham 
at Mt. Sinai, 
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Moses was the mediator of that institution,’ and as such stood 
between God and the people, with the people representing God, 
and with God representing the people. His relations with God 
were more in‘imate, and his approach into his presence much 
closer, than were those of the high priest or intercessor.” It 
was through him that the whole institution of the Jews was 
given, and by him that Aaron and his sons were consecrated for 
the priest’s office, and qualified to offer the daily atonement. 
While Moses lived, his superiority to Aaron appeared conspicu- 
ous, and this superiority arose from the difference in distinction 
that exists between a mediator and an intercessor. Mediation is 
the sole function of a mediator, and intercession of an intercessor, 
and the distinction between these is well marked and clearly 
drawn by the fact that a sin-offering is inseparable from interces- 
sion, but is not ‘connected with mediation. This is shown by 
one fact in the history of the Jews while in the wilderness, a fact 
connected with the rebellion of Korah. On the day following 
the disaster which befell those rebels, “the whole congregation of 
the children of Israel murmured against Moses and Aaron,” on 
account of which the Lord appeared in their presence, and fell 
upon the people with a plague. Then Moses commanded Aaron 
to “take a censer, and put fire therein from off the altar, and put 
on incense, and go quickly into the congregation, and make an 
atonement for them.”* In this event we have an exhibition of 
the peculiar functions of Moses and Aaron, one the mediator and 
the other the high priest, or intercessor; one directs, and the 
other executes; one determines what will appease God, and arrest 
the plague, and the other offers the means of reconciliation. 

Moses, as mediator of the old covenant, was a type of the 
mediator of the new. Because of this he was admitted into the 
personal presence of God, and was permitted to look on the 
“similitude’’ of God. By this nearness did he fill the office of 
mediation, and became a type of Christ, who, by virtue of his 
personal dignity and majesty, was fitted to present himself be- 
fore God, to lay before him the terms of reconcilation, and to 
introduce to his presence the intercessor who brought with him 
the means of pardon. 

Aaron was not a full and perfect type of Christ. His priest- 
hood was typical in all that pertained to the service of the annual 
atonement; but not as to the continuance and duration of Christ’s 
priesthood. By reason of death he could not continue a priest. 
Hence another type was necessary, and this we have in the 
priesthood of Melchizedek, who had no predecessor nor suc- 
cessor as high priest, and continued such during the whole of 
the life of his priesthood. Therefore, as this priest continued 
during the whole time of the existence of his priesthood, so 
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Christ, having become a priest after his resurrection, continues 
a priest forever by virtue of his immortality. 

It was the province of Aaron to offer sacrifices for sin, and in 
this he was the type of Christ; and because the type was 
ordained to offer sacrifices for sin, so was it also necessary that 
the anti-type should offer sacrifice for sin; and this Christ did, 
when he offered himself, and when, as the high priest, he pre- 
sented that offering before the mercy seat in the heavens, 
interceding with this offering for the pardon of the sinner, and 
pleading as mediator that the terms were adequate, honorable to 
the insulted government, and sufficient on the part of the trans- 
gressor. 

Here we close the enumeration of the types which mark out 
and define the elements of the Remedial System, and the rela- 
tions and dependence which these elements sustain to the whole 
and to each other. We find that these elements are, 1. sacrifice 
or blood-offerings; 2. an altar, consecrated, and made holy so as 
to sanctify and make holy all the sin-offerings that were offered 
on it; 3. a high priest to present the atonement for sin; and 4. a 
mediator who pleads the sufficiency and adequacy of the atone- 
ment offered. These types find their anti-types or substance in 
the person and office of Jesus Christ, who is both offering and 
altar, both priest and mediator, thus fulfilling in himself all the 
essential types which pointed out, in shadows, all that pertains 
to the Great Atonement for sin. 


jsecal et I ill & 
CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE GOSPEL. 


SECTION I. 
THe Mission oF JOHN THE IMMERSER, 


The Jewish Age virtually closed with the mission of John the 
Baptist; actually, “with the ‘destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, A. 
DD. .70.. . The gospel of Nee Christ virtually began with the 
mission of John;’ actually, on the day of Pentecost.?. The mis- 
sion of John virtually set aside the Jewish institution as effete 
and ready to vanish; and introduced the gospel, as the reign of 
the New Covenant, so long promised the Jewish people. The 
law of Moses provided and demanded that transgressors could 
enjoy remission only on the actual offering of animal sacrifices. 
John came preaching remission of sins on the terms of repent- 
ance and baptism by the authority of God. Sucha proclamation, 
wholly unknown to the law, and so widely different from oe 
provisions, virtually closed the Jewish Age, ‘and introduced the 
Christian. This conclusion will foure evident as we proceed in 
our consideration of the principles and practice which charac- 
terized the mission of the Baptist. 

The law or covenant made with the Jewish nation at Mt. 
Sinai was temporal, not only as to its provisions, but particularly 
as to its duration, because of the existence of a promise which 
antedated by several hundred years that on which the Jewish 
covenant was founded. This promise held priority of claim, and 
no subsequent promise, though covenanted, could set it aside. 
The Jewish institution, not being erounded on this promise, and 
having no essential connection w ia it, could continue only for a 
time, ‘until that period in the history of the chosen people, at 
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which God deemed it proper to covenant the first promise made 
to the father of this people. So long, therefore, as this promise 
remained uncovenanted, no institution founded on any other 
promise, could continue beyond the fulness of its own time. 

There are frequent allusions in the Jewish scriptures to the 
end of that institution and the abrogation of the covenant made 
at Mt. Sinai, and some definite promises and prophecies that 
God would make a zew covenant with the house of Israel, un- 
like that which he made with them when he delivered them from 
Egypt. Hence, the Jews had no reason for believing that the 
covenant which recognized them as the peculiar and chosen 
people of God, and the religious institutions founded on that 
covenant, would continue forever. In their scriptures it was 
very plainly stated that the Gentiles were to become fellow-heirs 
with them under the reign of a new and different covenant, 
which canceled all the peculiar privileges granted by the old 
covenant, and broke down “the middle wall of partition,” and 
made of the two, one new man. Statements so surprising as 
those which related to the events and peculiarities of the prom- 
ised new covenant, ought to have arrested their attention, and 
suggested to their minds the possible termination of that which 
so highly exalted them; and thus have prepared their minds for 
understanding and appreciating any proposed change in their 
relations and privileges, and for crediting any message assured 
to them by proper and sufficient testimony. 

But the glory and power of this world absorbed their attention 
and diverted their thoughts. They had lost sight of the great 
burden of the human soul, and were restive under the oppression 
of Rome. Hence, they looked more anxiously and eagerly for 
a deliverer from this bondage than for one who would free them 
from their sins. The promised son of David, as a great temporal 
prince, was their ideal of the promises and prophecies; not one 
who would deliver them from a far greater bondage, and intro- 
duce them into a liberty where the soul is free from sin, and the 
reason and conscience dominate passion and the desires of the 
flesh. They contemplated no change in their religious institu- 
tions, or of their relations as the peculiar people of God; but 
rather a confirmation and firmer establishment of these. They 
were the children of Abraham, which with them meant super- 
lative greatness and power, and unchangeableness as to their 
relation to the favor of God; and they could not, therefore, look, 
with any degree of favor, on anything or any man that pro- 
posed a change in any of these particulars. 

When John the Baptist appeared, preaching the “baptism of 
repentance for the remission of sins,’ he found the nation in 
expectation, indeed, of their promised Deliverer, but full of con- 
ceit and prejudice in regard to their own favors and privileges in 
the sight of God. They were disposed to hear him patiently, and 
they regarded him as a prophet sent by God. In this state were 
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the ruling minds of the nation. The common -people flocked to 
his baptism by thousands, and yet among those who sought'his 
baptism, there were many who saw in it only a further ratifica- 
tion of the privileges and: supremacy of the Jew. ‘Who hath 
warned you to flee from the impending wrath?” Fruit worthy 
of repentance is now demanded. Lineal descent from Abraham 
is no longer a passport to the favor of God, or a proof of accep- 
tance with him. God can make of stones children of Abraham. 
No; the axe is now laid at the root of the-trees, and every tree, 
though it be of the seed of Abraham, is to be cut: down and 
burned up, if it produce not good fruit. Here was a leveling of 
all the pretensions of the Jew; an obliteration of the distinction 
in which he gloried; and a revocation of his exclusive privileges; 
and so the proud ruler turned away in disgust. ? 

If such were the beginning of the wor ik of the Cominc ONE, 
and the preparation necessary to receive him; if such were the 
initial fruits of the kingdom of heaven, announced as near. at 
hand, the lawyers and scribes saw nothing in all this to recom- 
mend the King or the kingdom to them. John stated very 
clearly that his preaching was. with the view of “making ready 
a people prepared for the Lord,” whose greatness. and majesty 
he expressed by declaring himself unworthy to loose the sandals 
from his feet. 

The nature and intent of the proclamation of the Baptist, im- 
ply a great degree of degeneracy on the part of the people in 
regara to religious life. The people of Israel had wandered from 
God in heart and life, and their rabbis had obscured and made 
void the word of God by their interpretations and traditions. 
Religion had degenerated into empty ceremonies; and a formal 
observance of these had taken the place of piety and humanity. 
Sin was not an evil so deeply felt and realized as to be looked on 
as staining and ruining the soul; only a defilement from markets, 
civil courts, and dead men’s bones.” Sin and holiness were 
things of ceremony and external forms, and’ piety, that which 
cheated the parent by robbing God.* Without; they were as 
beautiful as whited sepulchres,; but within, they were as rapa- 
cious as wolves, and as corrupt and polluting as the contents of 
their graves. Before men they wore the garments of righteous-. 
ness; but their hearts were full of deceit and iniquity.* A 
generation of vipers had they become, full of hypocrisy, hatred, 
envy, violence, murder, and worthy of the condemnation of hell; 
upon whom could be justly visited the merited punishment for 
all the crimes committed by the nation, from the murder of Abel 

to the murder of Zacharias.® Such was the terrible picture of 
their wickedness drawn by the Lord himself. How appropriate, 
then, the proclamation of John of a turning again to God, in 
order toa preparation of the mind and heart for such a creat 
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spiritual teacher as the Messiah, so graphically and forcibly de- 
scribed by the Harbinger: “Whose fan is in his hand, and he 
will thoroughly cleanse his floor, and gather his wheat into the 
garner; but will burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire.” 
Malachi uses still stronger language in describing the work of 
the Coming One: “But who shall abide the day of his coming? 
and who shall stand when he appeareth? for he ts like a refiner’s 
fire, and like fuller’s soap; and he shall sit as a refiner and puri- 
fier of silver; and he shall purify the sons of Levi, and purge 
them as gold and silver, that they may offer unto the Lord an 
offering in righteousness.”’? But those who rejected the counsel 
of God by refusing the preparation required, were reserved for 
“the day that shall burn as an oven, when all the proud, yea, 
and all who do wickedly, shall be stubble; and the day that 
cometh shall burn them up, saith the Lord of hosts, that it shall 
leave them neither root nor branch.” ? 

Such was the work of the Coming One, described in ‘he 
strong and forcible language of metaphor, and for which John 
came to prepare the Jewish people. His work. therefore, must 
have been germain to that of the Messiah, and as a means to an 
end, was well calculated to prepare the way for the refining of the 
refiner, or the teaching of him who was to accomplish so radical 
and thorough reformation of the people, that the worship of his 
saints might be as acceptable as in the days of old, as expressed 
by Malachi: “Then shall the offering of Judah and Jerusalem be 
pleasant unto the Lord, as in the days of old, andas in former 
ears: 

The mission of the Baptist was in perfect harmony with the 
purposes expressed in these prophecies, and John’s view of his 
own work was that it was only a preparation for the more 
thorough work of his Master. Hence, he said, referring to 
the prophecies of Isaiah and Malachi: “I am the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, Make sttaight the. way of the Lord. 
Every valley shall be filled up, and every mountain and hill be 
made low; and the crooked shall be made straight, and the 
rough places smooth.” 

The work of preparation is more specifically described by the 
prophet Malachi and by the angel who spoke to John’s father 
Zacharias.. The prophet says: “Behold I will send you Elijah 
the prophet, * * * and he shall turn the hearts of the fathers 
to the children, and the hearts of the children to thetr fathers, 
lest I come and smite the earth with a curse.” What the prophet 
means by the reconciliation of parents and children has reference 
to the sincerity of the worship, and the purity of life that were 
to obtain under the reign of the Messiah, as in the days of old, 
when God had such worshipers as Abraham, Isaac, -and Jacob; 
Melchizedek and Job; Moses, and David, and Daniel, whose 
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offerings were pleasing and acceptable, and rose as a sweet 
incense to heaven. 

The angel said to Zacharias: “He shall be great in the sight of 
the Lord, * * * and many of the children shall he turn to the 
Lord their God. And he shall go before him (the Messiah), in 
the spirit and power of Elijah, to turn the hearts of the fathers 
lo the children, and the disobedient by the wisdom of the just, 
to make ready a people prepared for the Lord.”? The an- 
gel refers to the prophecy of Malachi, identifies John the 
Baptist as the Elijah promised, and uses ‘the same language in 
describing the work of his mission, so that the proclamation 
which John made—‘“the baptism of repentance for the remission 
of sins”—had in view, and was designed to effect that reforma- 
tion in the people described as a “turning of the hearts of the 
fathers to the children, and the hearts of the children to the 
fathers.” From the days of their fathers they had gone away 
from the ordinances of God, and had not kept them; and they 
were to be exhorted by this Elijah to return to God, that God 
might return to them.* Many of the children of Israel did turn 
to the Lord their God, when they accepted the counsel and ex- 
hortation of God by being baptized by John in the Jordan. 
There must, then, have been in that obedience a turning to God 
in such a way and to such a degree as to prepare a people for the 
Lord Messiah, and thus to realize. the object of his mission as 
described by Malachi.* 

The great object on the part of God in sending John to prepare 
the way, was to secure the reception of his son, that he might 
save the world from sin; and to make sure his reception, it was 
essent.cl that the people should be called from their wandering, 
and tu.ned in heart and mine to the Lord their God. This, 
Christ himself states as essentially necessary to the world’s re- 
ception of him: “No man can come to me except the father 
who sent me, draw him;” and God draws men to Christ by 
instruction: “It is written in the prophets, ‘And they shall all be 
taught of God.’ Every one, therefore, that hath heard and hath 
learned of the father, cometh unto me.” 

The prophetic announcements concerning the mission of John, 
give a very clear view of the import and ‘object of his mission. 
The preparation of which Isaiah speaks, and the ¢urning of 
Malachi and the angel have one and the same import, and refer 
to that state of the mind and heart before the mind of Christ, 
when he speaks of those whom he expects to receive him, 
as being drawn by God to him by being taught of God, and 
hearing and learning of him. Such being the necessary prepa- 
ration for the reception of the Messiah, it was important that 
men be brought back again to God, to hear and learn from him, 
This was the purpose of John’s mission, and this is what that 
mission accomplished. ‘his being so, we should expeet to find 
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this thought prominent in that peculiar and singular proclama- 
tion which he made to the Jews. 

The peculiarity in John’s proclamation, which first arrests our 
attention, is the fact that remission of sins is granted on condi- 
tions not mentioned’ or recognized in the law. Sacrifice was 
essential to thé remission of sins; but in the repéntance and bap- 
tism of John, the sacrifices of the law were ignored, and the 
essential law of pardon, to this extent, seemingly disrevarded. 
From a people so long accustomed to an oppressive system of 
sacrifice and a laborious ritu: ul, whose minds were daily directed 
to these services by the requirements of the law, such a procla- 
mation ought to have received the most attentive consideration, 
and been ‘accepted by them with cordial delight; and it would’ 
have been had they felt the full burden and oppressiveness of sin, 

But though these terms of pardon seem to the truly penitent 
heart so joyous and acceptable, yet they are not so to hearts in’ 
love with sin. Whilst these conditions seem light and easy of 
compliance, and really are so to the heart that turns in all its 
fulness and sincerity to God; yet they are more rigorous and 
searching in their requirements than the formal offering of sacri- 
fices, or compliance with prescribed ceremonies. It is much’ 
easier to wash the body after returning from the market, and 
make it ceremonially clean, than to cleanse the heart and keep it 
pure from evil thoughts and desires; much easier to worship God 
by ceremony and formal offerings than with a heart all aglow 
with love and deeply contrite on account of sin. 

When we remember the relation which the Jewish people 
sustained to God, and the eee that such relation grants, the 
conditions of pardon announced by John were not so inconsistent 
with the government of God under Judaism, or so novel to the 
Jewish mind: as might at first sight have appeared. Sucha 
State of the mind and heart as was contemplated and required by 
the preaching of John, was always of a much higher value with 
God than was the offering of sacrifice. Samuel taught this 
lesson to Saul after his return from his war against the Amalek- 
ites: “Behold, to odey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than 
the fat of rams.” David, who followed Saul in the kingdom, 
and who was inspired by the Holy Spirit to utter his psalms, 
when deeply moved by repentance, says: ‘Have mercy upon 
me, O God, * * * wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, and 


Me ob 


cleanse me {rofl my-sin, 1. *—* thou desirest truth in the tn- 
ward parts, * * * thou desirest not sacrifice, else would I 
give it: thou delightest not in burnt offerings. The sacrifices 
of God are a broken spirit; a broken and contrite heart, O 
God, thou will not despise.”* To the same purport speak the 
prophets. Isaiah says: “I delight not in the blood of bullock or 
of lamb, or of he goats; * * * bring no more vain oblations;” 
but “Wash ye, make you clean; put away the evil of your do- 
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_ings from before mine eyes; cease to do evil; learn to do well.’”’! 
And Hosea: “For I desire mercy and not sacrifice; and the 
_knowledge of God more than burnt offerings:” 2 And. Micah: 
“Wherewithal shall I come before the Lord, and bow myself 
before the high God? Shall I come before fete with burnt offer- 
ings? * * * Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, 
or with ten thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my firstborn 
for my transgression, and the fruit of my body for the sin of my 
soul? He hath shown thee, O man, what is good; and what 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
.and to walk humbly with thy God?’’? 

These exhortations and instructions were addressed, it must be 
particularly observed, to a people who sustained toward God the 
relation of sonship. by virtue of being the children of Israel. 
They were within the “the commonwealth of Israel,” subjects 
of “the covenants of promise,” and as a feople enjoy ed the favor 
of God; and hence they were expected and required to walk as 
became that relation, loving mercy, doing righteously, and walk- 

ing humbly and obediently before God. 

The proclamation of John the Baptist was addressed to the 
same people, with the view of calling them back to God, and of 
placing them in that attitude before. God, on account of which 
he could return * to: them, and bless them, .The returning which 
his preaching effected was the same as that of which their 
prophets spoke, and to which their fathers were so frequently 
exhorted. John was a prophet sent by God to “turn again the 
children of Israel to the Lord their God;” and if he accomplished 
this, he did it by preaching “sefentance” in connection with im- 
mersion for the remission of sins. 

This turning of the children of Israel had special reference to 
the change wrought in their minds and hearts by which they 
became obedient to God, willing to receive his reproofs and 
corrections, and to bring forth the fruits of righteousness and 
holiness. By such a change were the people prepared for the 
Messiah; and hence we ought to find in the command, “re- 
pent,” that turning of the mind and heart, which effects the 
desired preparation. 

With this induction of facts and principles we may now turn 
to a more direct and special consideration of what is implied in, 
and intended by the command, “Leepent.” 

The word used by the Baptist is the present imperative of 
the verb peravoew, the primary and radical meaning of which is a 
change of mind, and such a change as to place it in direct oppo- 
sition, and, indeed, in direct antagonism, to its former state or 
condition. Such is the force of the preposition meta in combi- 
nation with a verb or noun. Its primary meaning, therefore, is a 
radical change in the mind; and such, in part, is its meaning in 
the proclamation of John. 
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If we distinguish between an act of the mind and an act of the 
soul, then the “act of the mind in the “repentance” which John 
preached, does not exhaust the meaning of the term. That there 
was also an act of the sowd in that “repentance” is perfectly evi- 
dent from the fact that a change in the soul was the chief object 
of his preaching. The angel had said that this Elijah would 
turn the hearts of the eildien to the fathers, and if this was 
done by his preaching, then is it clear that a change in heart was 
embraced in the repentance. We have then a definition of the 
word in fact, in the thing effected by the obedience which was 
rendered to the command, repent. It is also a definition in or 
by the purpose and intent of the mission of the Harbinger, as 
foretold by Malachi, and announced by the angel to his “father. 
The act, then, intended to be expressed by the word peTavoen, 
as used by John, was a turning of the mind and heart to God 
in all honesty and sincerity, realizing that these had wandered 
from him, and had become disobedient to his will as expressed 
in the law and the prophets. 

Every science and art has its technicalities, and words acquire a 
meaning under their light, which they may not have in ordinary 
use. The subject in connection with which they are used, gives 
them a shade of meaning which is derived entirely from the 

nature of the subject, or ‘the different aspects under. which it is 
viewed. Thus the mission of John, having a certain great 
purpose in view, gives to the word, peravoew, a signification in 
perfect harmony with the purpose of that mission; so that we 
have only to know the intent and purpose of that mission to 
know what meaning to give the word. As that purpose was fo 
turn the hearts of the people to God, and “the disobedient to 
the wisdom of the just;” so we know that in “repenting,” they 
turned to God with the whole mind and heart. In the result, 
therefore, which his prexching accomplished, we have an ex- 
haustive definition of the word translated “vepentance” in the 
common version. 

Immersion was connected with the change of mind to express 
in the outward man what had taken place in the inward; to cor- 
roborate and seal the change that the soul had undergone in 
repentance; so that when the entire change had been completed, 
and man had turned to God again, remission of sins followed as 
the blessing,’ and God turned again to the obedient penitent. 
Immersion was the outward act of turning, and the proof of the 
peoples’ reception of the counsel of God.’ 

The preparation effected by the “repentance and baptism” of 
John, was wholiy spiritual. It took hold on the soul, and carried 
it back to God. It was based on no family or national pretension. 
It ignored every thing but the individual life. It was a prepara- 
tion for an in- coming spiritual religion, which men were to 
embrace with the whole heart. It lay on the borders of the new 
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reign, and was the vestibule to the spiritual kingdom of the Mes- 
siah, It was the revival of the soul from spiritual death; an 
awakening to a life of righteousness and holiness. By it the soul 
was born anew, and entered into a new life. It prepared the 
soul to abide the day of the Messiah’s coming, and to stand 
when he appeared.! 

In the midst of this work the Son of Mary appeared in 
the throng that crowded the banks of the Jordan. There was 
nothing about him to distinguish him particularly from other 
men, but his spotless character. An immersion for the remission 
of sins seemed wholly inappropriate for him. His cousin knew 
his blameless life and expressed surprise to find him applying for 
baptism: “I have need to be baptized by thee, and comest thou 
to me?” But men knew not his inner life, and he was not so 
presumptuous as to expose himself to the inquiry, why he did not 
obey God’s command. So he replied: “Thus it becometh us to 
fulfill all righteousness.” John knew not with certainty who Jesus 
was. “I did not know him,” said he, “but that he might be made 
manifest to Israel, for thts reason 1 have come baptizing in wa- 
ter;” for “he who sent me to baptize in water, said to me, ‘Upon 
whom you shall see the spirit descending, and remaining upon 
him, the same is he who baptizes in the Holy Spirit.’’’? There- 
fore, Jesus sought John’s baptism, not for the remission of sins, 
as all others did; but that he might fulfill all righteousness, and 
be made known to the Jewish people; that God might point him 
out, and acknowledge him publicly as his Son. “And Jesus 
having been baptized, and while he was praying, the heaven 
was opened, and the Holy Spirit descended, in a bodily shape 
like a dove, upon him, and a voice came from heaven, which 
said: ‘Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.’” ® 

Then was the mission of John completed. He recognized the 
fact that his work was ended, and that of Jesus begun, and said: 
“FTe must increase, but I must decrease.” As Jesus arose, John 
went down. As the morning star fades before the morning sun, 
so John waned before the rising Sun of Righteousness. 
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Section II. 


THE PERSONAL MINISTRY OF JESUS. 


Jesus began his public ministry soon after he came from the 
wilderness where he was tempted by Satan. From the wilder- 
“ness, it would seem, he returned to the Jordan, at which time the 
- events recorded in John 1:35-51, took place. Thence he went 
into Galilee,’ and probably to Cana,? and thence to Capernaum.?® 
‘After this he went into the land of Judea, and remained there 
sometime baptizing.* John was baptizing at the same time in 
“Enon, in order that the Samaritans might the more conveniently 
attend his baptism.’ - Soon after this, it would appear that John 
was: cast into. prison. Hearing this, Jesus went again into 
Galilee. By this time his fame had spread far and wide,.and 
multitudes followed him from all parts of the country. | But we 
do not. propose to follow the events of his life. The line of our 
investigation leads us to the consideration of what he proclaimed 
on entering upon his mission. 

Having heard that John was imprisoned, Jesus left Judea, and 
“began fom that time to preach, and say, ‘Repent; for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand,’ *® * * * and he went about all Galilee, 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom, * * * and saying, ‘Re- 
pent; and believe the gospel.” ? The time was fulfilled, the 
kingdom of heaven was. at hand, the Messiah was among them 
as the object of their faith and -acceptance, and. the people 
were commanded to repent and. believe on him. | This. procla- 
mation was the same as that made by the Baptist. He, too, 
commanded that the people who flocked to his baptism, should 
believe on him who was to follow him.§ Therefore, in every 
essential particular, Jesus proclaimed the same message with 
which the Baptist was commissioned, and labored to prepare the 
people for the kingdom of heaven, which was so near at hand. 
This preparation was effected by repentance and baptism, axd 
faith in Fesus as the Messiah. ‘The repentance and baptism 
had reference to God, and secured to the obedient Jew the re- 
mission of sins; but these were not enough to give entrance into 
the kingdom of heaven. To this faith in the king of the king- 
dom was necessary—faith in Jesus of Nazareth as the Prince 
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‘Messiah. Nothing.in his teaching is more insisted om:than, faith 
iinihim. .dtss; indeed, the theme and burden of all that he taught 
cand demanded of the people. The great. soul-change which 
took place in the obedience rendered to John’s preaching, was 
but preparatory to implicit and unreserved faith in Jesus as the 
‘Messiah. Hence, he insisted on this. as necessary to the comple- 
tion of the: preparation required for entrance into the kingdom 
of God, when it should fully appear. The preparation, therefore, 
which fitted persons for entrance into the kingdom of heaven, 
was that effected by the repentance and baptism of John, and 
. faith in Jesus as the Messiah. 

Since, remission of sins was. enjoyed by all who “repented” 
-and._ were baptized by John and the ‘Lord during their personal 
ministry, it is of interest to inquire whether this remission was 
the same.in character and extent—whether as full and complete 
as that enjoyed under the reign of heaven after it was established; 
whether all who were baptized by them, and who became disci- 
ples of Jesus while he was on earth, enjoyed the same, plenary 
remission as those who became obedient,to the faith on and after 
the day of Pentecost? It is of interest to ascertain this, if pos- 
sible, in order that we may discover how fully the principles of 
the New Reign were developed by the Lord Jesus in person. on 
earth. 

The Baptist indicated. the extent to.which such development 
would be realized, by,: and during, the personal ministry of the 
Messiah, when, he spoke of the, results of his teaching in these 
words: “Whose fan is in his hand, and he will thoroughly clean 
his threshing-floor, and gather his wheat into the garner; but will 
burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire.” By the wheat he 
evidently means those who receive him and become his disciples; 
and by the chaff, those who reject him. But it is important for 
our purpose and argument, that we determine the time when he 

was to gather his eneae into his barn, and to burn up the chaff. 

It may help us, in the determination of this point, if we recur 
to the passage in Malachi, already quoted. In chapter 3: 3, he 
says: “He shall.sit as a refiner and purifier of silver; and he shad/ 
purify the sons of Levi, and purge them as gold and silver, 
that they may offer unto the Lord an offering of righteousness.” 
This metaphor evidently describes his work.on earth, and as the 
other figure, drawn from farm-life, states the same thing, in 
different language, we are justified in concluding that the thresh- 
ing-floor was the sons of Levi, and the sons of “Levi the Jewish 
people. This work of the Messiah being limited to this life, and 
the wheat being those who received him ‘during his personal 
ministry, the garner, or barn, must represent the church of the 
day of ‘Pentecost, and subsequently. 

This conclusion is made still more evident by the object for 
which this refining, and purifying, and fanning took place, viz: 
that those made his disciples, and constituting the church, might 
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offer to the Lord an offering of righteousness. To the sons of 
Levi belonged the priesthood. They were the ordained of God 
to offer sacrifices to the Lord. And so also, under the reign of 
Christ, and in the church, the disciples of the Lord Jesus ‘‘are a 
royal priesthood to offer spiritual sacrifices to God by Jesus 
Christ.” This royal priesthood was izaugurated on the day of 
Pentecost. One hundred and twenty disciples formed the nu- 
cleus of the church established that day. These were, therefore, 
some of the wheat which he had gathered, and were at that time 
placed in the barn, or church. 

“But the chaff he will burn up with unquenchable fire.” The 
chaff, as we have said, represents those who did not receive him 
while on earth, nor after his coronation. When was that chaff 
burnt? Malachi will aid us in determining this also. He says: 
“Behold the day cometh that shall burn as an oven, and all the 
proud, yea, and all that do wickedly, shall be stubble; and the day 
that cometh shall burn them up, saith the Lord of hosts.” This 
prophecy was fulfilled in the destruction of Jerusalem, “the im- 
pending vengeance,” and “the wrath to come,” that hung over 
the Jewish nation for rejecting their Messiah, as mentioned by 
the Baptist. As, therefore, the work of refining and purifying 
the sons of Levi, and fanning the wheat from the chaff was be- 
gun by the Lord Jesus while he was on earth, some of the 
refined metal and sifted wheat existed already when the kingdom 
of heaven was inaugurated on the day of Pentecost. 

Now, as there is no reason for believing that the refined metal 
and sifted wheat which followed, as the fruit, the mission of John 
and the personal ministry of Jesus, differed, in any essential 
respect, from that which followed, in point of time, the day of 
Pentecost, we must conclude that the remission which was en- 
joyed by the disciples of Jesus before his coronation, was the 
same in character and fulness as that which was enjoyed after 
his exaltation. 

This conclusion is not unsupported by fact. If it be not true 
that the disciples of Jesus, who recognized him as the Christ, and 
followed him while on earth, enjoyed plenary and actual remis- 
sion before the day of Pentecost, how could the one hundred and 
twenty have constituted the nucleus of the church? How could 
the apostles have introduced obedient believers into the church 
on and after that day? They certainly were not the subjects of 
any other repentance and baptism, and faith in the Lord Jesus, 
than such as they experienced under John and the personal min- 
istry of Christ. None of these were the subjects of christian 
baptism, for the first time announced and enjoined on the day of 
Pentecost. They must, therefore, have constituted the nucleus of 
the church, Zo whom were added the three thousand, and who, 
with the three thousand, constituted the church spoken of in 
Acts 2: 47. As, then, the one hundred and twenty, and the three 
thousand, with those daily added to the church, stood on the same 
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ground, and enjoyed the same relation with God, and the same 
blessings from him, there can be no doubt that the remission 
enjoyed by the one hundred and twenty differed in no degree 
or kind from that enjoyed by the three thousand. That little 
assembly who continued in prayer in Jerusalem after the ascen- 
sion, and the five hundred brethren mentioned by Paul, were 
some of the wheat which the Lord then gathered into the church; 
some of the silver which was refined by repentance and baptism, 
and faith in him as the promised Messiah. 

This conclusion is further strengthened by another fact men- 
tioned by Luke. On a certain occasion when Paul came to 
Ephesus, he found there twelve disciples who had been baptized 
with John’s baptism. On learning the fact, he commanded them 
to be baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus. This is the only 
case recorded in the scriptures of re-immersion. It was nota 
case of re-immersing persons whom John had baptized, as ap- 
pears very evident from the history of the transaction. 

Apollos, an Alexandrian Jew, an eloquent man, and mighty in 
the scriptures, came to Ephesus. ‘This man was instructed in 
the way of the Lord, and being fervent in spirit, he spake and 
taught diligently the things of the Lord, £xowing only the bap- 
tism of Fohn.’* A few facts are to be noted here. 1. Apollos 
was mighty in the scriptures; 2. he was instructed in the way 
of the Lord; 3. he taught the things of the Lord; and 4. know- 
ing only the baptism of John. These facts show how closely 
the mission of John was connected with the gospel; and that a 
gospel preacher might teach the way of the Lord, and the things 
ot the Lord, while not knowing anything of the descent of the 
Holy Spirit, and of baptism being administered by the authority 
of Jesus Christ, and into the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. 

Such only were the attainments of Apollos. It is, therofore, 
almost positively certain that it was he who baptized these twelve 
disciples by John’s baptism. 

Paul, in commanding them to be immersed in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, recognized the validity of John’s baptism during the 
time it was authorized. But now, since Jesus was crowned Lord 
of all, and all authority in heaven and earth had been given into 
his hands, men were no longer to be baptized by John’s baptism, 
but by christian baptism. Hence, these disciples having been 
immersed by John’s baptism, after the coronation of Christ, and 
the ordination of baptism in the name of Christ, it was necessary 
that they should receive christian baptism, before they could 
receive and enjoy the blessings of God conveyed by that obedi- 
ence: 

As this is the only case in which John’s baptism proved invalid, 
and not to be recognized as granting the blessings and privileges 
enjoyed under the reign of Christ; and since as many as six hun- 
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dred. who were baptized by John’ s baptism became members of 
the church without re-immersion, there can be no other explana- 
tion of this apparent contradiction. than that which we have 

here given. This conclusion. will appear still more evident 
when we have looked further into Christ’s teaching while he 
was on. earth. 

No more thorough, complete, and radical change was taught 
by the Holy Spirit through the apostles, than was taught by 
Christ in his interview with Nicodemus. If the subjects of the 
repentance and baptism which he taught, were also the subjects 
of this change, then cs ¢t evident that the birth of water and 
Spirit is none other tn fact than the repentance and baptism 
which Fohn and Fesus taught and commanded during his per- 
sonal ministry. The only question that can arise in regard to the 
whole matter is, whether the ‘new birth” could have taken place 
before the coronation of Christ and the actual existence of the 
kingdom inaugurated by that coronation. 

This question may be determined by the fact already men- 
tioned, viz: that repentance and baptism, and faith in Jesus as 
the Messiah did admit their subjects into the kingdom of heaven, 
without any other birth of water and Spirit. If a birth of water 
and Spirit is necessary to an entrance into the kingdom of heay- 
en, of which there can be no doubt, then we must conclude 
that the apostles, and the other brethren and sisters, who con- 
stituted the nucleus of the church on the day of Pentecost, had 
undergone that change in submitting to the command of John 
and of the Lord Jesus. 

A consideration of the truth taught by the Lord in his conver- 
sation with Nicodemus will not be out of place here, since it may 
show still further to what extent, and with what fulness the prin- 
ciples of the New Reign were developed by the Lord, and 
obtained during his personal ministry. 

There is, probably, no portion of the sacred scriptures concern- 
ing which a greater diversity of opinion has existed, ar.d, indeed, 
still exists, than concerning this conversation of Christ with Nic- 
odemus, in which he states the imperative necessity of a birth of 
water and Spirit to fit one for an entrance into the kingdom of 
heaven. No opinion or interpretation yet advanced has met with 
general acceptance. The passage has been subjected to much 
critical examination; yet a solution of its difficulties is still a de- 
sideratum. The incident is familiar to every reader of the New 
Testament. The mystery that has been thrown around it has 
attracted particular attention to it, as one portion of the scrip- 
tures which is not to be understood in this state of existence. 

Nicodemus was a ruler of the Jews of some prominence and 
influence. He was a teacher in Israel, and ought to have been 
familiar with the writings of the Jewish prophets. He seems 
to have been a just man, and disposed toward the right. He 
had, very probably, attentively, though quietly, observed the life 
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and teaching of the Lord; and especially must he have been 
struck with the numerous and wonderful miracles which he had 
wrought. What he had seen and heard of Jesus had made an 
impression on his mind, and excited a desire in his heart to know 
more of him. 

That his associate rulers might know nothing of the interview, 
he sought Jesus at night. He had not the moral courage to do 
this openly. He feared the odium and opposition, if not perse- 
cution, which the interview might bring upon him. In times 
when peoples’ passions are aroused and. embittered, and preju- 
dices and opinions draw sharp lines of distinction; whet perse- 
_cution sharpens the asperity of feeling, and ignominy is to be 
encountered by an opposition to dominant and domineering 
opinions, it is no easy matter for one to openly take a course 
which will certainly bring down upon him all that is to be feared 
from the power and influence of parties yet in the ascendant. 
Nicodemus knew the state of feeling among his peers, and 
what the consequences would be if he should be found openly 
consorting with the hated Nazarene. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that he preferred the night for the interview. To do him 
justice, we are disposed to believe that he was honest, though 
timid, in his desire and object in seeking-the Lord. There is no 
evidence of insincerity on his part. 

His address to Jesus as he approached him was respectful and 
complimentary, and discovers the honest convictions of his mind: 
“Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come from God; for no 
man can do these miracles which thou doest, except God be with 
him.” This was an honest, but fatal admission. He expressed 
too much to be where he was, and yet remain faithful to his con- 
victions. All this the Lotd knew, and’ more. He knew the 
heart of the man, and saw in it that which needed eradication. 
Nicodemus did not know his own heart. He knew not what 
pride and prejudices needed exposure and eradication. He had 
false views of Christ’s mission and teaching; and was, in a word, 
altogether in that state of mind which required just such an an- 
swer as he received to his respectful address. To us'the reply 
seems abrupt. But Jesus saw its appropriateness and necessity; 
and yet he uttered nothing new; nothing but what Nicodemus 
had heard in the proclamation of John. 

A more unexpected answer he could not have received. It 
thoroughly | bewildered him; and when he had recovered from his 
surprise, a feeling of disgust or contempt, perhaps, took posses- 
sion of his mind, and he exclaimed with some feeling: “How 
can aman be born when he is old?” Jesus had said to him: “Ex: 
cept aman he born again he can not see the kingdom of heaven.’ 
This touched and withered his Jewish pride. “This laid the axe 
at the root of the tree, and showed that Jewish extraction was 
no longer the basis of sonship with God. 

The. ‘reply of our Lord could not have been: so inappropriate 
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and foreign as it seems to be. There must have been a great ne- 
cessity eae propriety in his introducing such a subject at that 
time, and in sucha manner. ‘There raat have been something 
in the mind of Nicodemus which urgently called for such a Stare 
ling reply. It had application to some thought then prominent 
in his mind, of which he was fully conscious, and was not so 
mysterious but that it ought to have been understood by Nico- 
demus. “Are you a teacher in Israel, and know not these 
things?” If it were such a mysterious and ambiguous remark as 
many have supposed it to be, we need not express surprise that 
Nicodemus failed to apprehend it. His mind was filled with 
thoughts and prejudices of Jewish prerogatives; but was opening 
to the wonderful character of the Nazarene, without being fully 
awake to the strength of these prejudices; and it needed only 
such a startling announcement as this to throw him off his bal- 
Ae We may be surprised at his singular misapprehension of 

the Lord’s meaning; but it was probably the very answer the 
Lord aS and in which we find the true reason for the 
statement of the Lord: “You must be born again.” 

A little eSteetou would have assured Nicodemus that a man 
whom God had sent, and who evidently spoke by the inspiration 
of God, could not have been speaking of natural birth; could not 
have meant what was really impossible. Had Nicodemus been 
an earnest seeker for truth, and felt a strong desire to know the 
real purposes of Jesus, he would have humbly and modestly 
asked for an explanation of what to him seemed so strange and 
ambiguous. He ought to have known, and probably did know, 
something of what Jesus had been teaching throughout the land 
of Judea. He ought to have been well acquainted with the his- 
tory of his own times, from the time that Herod issued his cruel 
edict to the preaching of John. An event so mournful to his 
people as that of Rachel weeping for her children, and the cause 
of that cruel edict, were certainly not unknown to him. And, 
beyond doubt, the preaching and baptism of John were too re- 
cent not to have been familiar to a “ruler of the Jews.’ John 
had aroused the attention of the whole nation; and Nicodemus 
could not have been ignorant of the fact that multitudes crowded 
the banks of the Jordan. The immersion which John proclaimed 
and administered was something sufficiently strange to have ar- 
rested his attention; for it indicated the inauguration of a new 
order of things. As a “teacher in Israel,” he ought to have pon- 
dered over these things, and been better prepared in mind and 
heart to approach one who had been acknowledged on the banks 
of the Jordan as the Son-of God. But because he was not mind- 
ful of all these events, the Lord awoke him to the realities about 
him by piercing him through with this arrow of truth. 

Figures and metaphors of speech as well as plain statements 
of fact, are well nigh exhausted by the scriptures in depicting 
and portraying the great psychical revolution required by the 
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Lord Jesus as essential to an entrance into, and an enjoyment of 
the blessings and privileges of the kingdom of heaven. John 
the Baptist “inaugurated the revolution by preaching the revolu- 
tionary change the soul must undergo in order to be prepared for 
the kingdom of heaven. This change was effected and com- 
pleted by “repentance and baptism; ”” the first having reference 
to the soul, and the second to the person; the first doing for the 
soul what the second did for the person. This was the change 
contemplated by the New Covenant which God promised by the 
mouth of Jeremiah to make with the children of Israel in “the 
last days,” by which he purposed “to put the law in their inward 
parts, and write it on their hearts.”* and “give them a heart to 
know the Lord, and return unto him with their whole heart.’ ? 
It was a revolution which expressed itself in a return to God with 
the whole heart, and was announced by a word which has all the 
fulness of meaning found in and expressed by this fact. This 
was what John was sent to accomplish, and what he did ac- 
complish by the preaching of “the baptism of repentance for 
the remission of sins.” 

Jesus taught the same great change when he proclaimed that 
the kingdom of heaven was at hand, and commanded the people 
to “Repent and believe the gospel.” But he taught it much 
more forcibly and strikingly when he represented this “repent- 
ance and baptism,” or the great change wrought by these means, 
asa new birth, as a birth “Sof water and Spirit,” which carries 
with it all the force of a new or second creation. To be born 
again is the same as being created again, an operation taking 
place with,.and in, the soul, no less thorough and transforming 
than that which the body undergoes in passing from the pre esent 
life to that beyond the grave. “The resurrection of the body is 
the creation of a new body;# no less great is the change which 
the soul undergoes when it “passes from death into life” again; 
when men turn away from the darkness and sin of disobedience 
and their wanderings, and come back into the light and joy of 
obedience. This is what the Lord meant when he told Nicode: 
mus that he must be born again before he could enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. The revolution then inaugurated was the 
weeding out of all the impure and corrupt, and the gathering in 
of all the holy and righteous. The line of demarkation was 
henceforth to be one drawn between the good and the bad; 
between the holy and the ubholy; between men who lve after 
the Spirit and men who live after the flesh. It marked a differ- 
ence as profound and radical as that w hich distinguishes heaven 
from earth, or spirit from flesh. It makes a mew creation, in 
which the old perished in the regeneration, and by which comes 
the new life. This was the great end and purpose of John’s mis- 
sion, and of the Lord’s preaching. This was the nature of that 
kingdom which he came to inaugurate and establish, a kingdom 
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that had renovated or regenerated souls as its subjects, and right- 
eousness and holiness as the inspiration of its life and power. 
“Except you turn [to God], and become as little children, you 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” ? 

When the Lord perceived that Nicodemus had misconceived the 
meaning of what he said, he repeated the thought, and expressed - 
his meaning more fully, explaining the word agazz by the words 
water and Spirit, and said: “Except a man be born of water and 
Spirit, he can not enter into the kingdom of heaven. That which 
is born of the flesh, is flesh; and that which is born of the Spirit, 
is spirit. Do not wonder that I said to you, You must be born 
again. The Spirit breathes where he wills, and you hear his 
voice, but you know not whence he comes and whither he goes: 
so is every one who is born of the Spirit.”? In these words the 
Lord states most emphatically and positively that no man can 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, whose near approach he was 
every where proclaiming, unless through a birth of water and 
Spirit. As preparatory and necessary to this entrance, he had to 
every one else preached “repentance and baptism,” and continued 
to preach the same during the greater part of his personal min- 
istry. Now, if the “repentance and baptism” which he and John 
proclaimed, granted men entrance into the kingdom when it 
was established, then these must be identical with the birth of 
water and Spirit, or the latter must be additional to, and distinct 
from, that repentance and baptism. Which it is will appear in 
the sequel. 

To determine this question we must first understand what the 
Lord had before his mind when he spoke of men being born of 
water and Spirit. He explains his meaning in the 8th verse of 
this connection; but the translation we have of his words in the 
received version, so obscures that meaning as to have occasioned 
a good deal of controversy, and given rise to various and contra- 
dictory translations. The word pzeuma has formed the initial 
point in these diverging views, and led to very opposite conclu- 
sions. If we translate the word as meaning wizd, then the 
statement of the Lord appears as an illustration. If, as meaning 
spirit, then it seems to be the simple statement of a fact. In the 
first case the translation would read as in the common version; 
and in the second case, as translated by others, thus: “The Spirit 
breathes where he pleases, and you hear his voice, but you know 
not whence he comes or whither he goes; so is every one who 
is born of the Spirit.” The idea intended to be conveyed by this 
translation may be made a little clearer and more distinct by 
translating vet, breathes, by the word zzspires; for ave is the 
verb which expresses the action of the noun; an action which it 
is the zatwre of the noun to do. In the work of Redemp- 
tion the work of the Spirit of God has been to ¢zsfire men to 
utter the words of God, and to qualify them to do the work com- 

Liat toa: 2John 3: 5-8. 
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mitted to their hands,—to give them knowledge which they did 
not possess of themselves, Hence, all that God has revealed to 
men, he has revealed by his Spirit, speaking in the persons of 
men, whose voice, when declaring the will of God, is the voice 
of the Spirit. This voice we hear when we read what the 
prophets of God have declared, and what the apostles of the 
Lord Jesus have spoken. When, therefore, Jesus says, “the 
Spirit inspires whom he pleases, and we hear his voice,” he states 
a. fact with which Nicodemus ought to have been familiar. 
When the voice of the Spirit is heard and obeyed, then it is we 
are born of the Spirit and of water; and the act declarative of 
the heart’s obedience, is an immersion in water. Men heard 
and obeyed this voice when they submitted to the repentance 
and baptism proclaimed by the Harbinger and his Lord; be- 
cause John was a prophet sent by God, and Jesus received the 
Spirit “without measure,” and both acted under immediate 
direction of God. 

But the question arises, under this view of the passage, Why 
is “repentance” called a birth of the spirit, and immersion a birth 
of water? 

We adopt the view without verbal argument, or critical expo- 
sition, that recognizes pueuma (rvevpa) as meaning spirzt, and 
propose to prove that such is its meaning in this passage by a 
different course of argument; one that will show that the re- 
pentance proclaimed by John and our Lord, was the birth of 
Spirit, which the Lord had before his mind. 

It will be well to observe particularly the force and scope of 
the statement of our Lord in this declaration to Nicodemus: ‘“Ex- 
cept a man be born of water and Spirit, he can not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” It admits of no limitation or exception, 
and is of universal application. It excludes from the kingdom 
all who are not born of water and Spirit, and includes all who are. 
His statement is the assertion of a prznciple, a fact, and a condt- 
tion. All, therefore, who are found in the kingdom of heaven, 
we know were born of water and Spirit. As a principle of gov- 
ernment, and as a condition of entrance into the kingdom, this 
birth is declared to be imperative and indispensable; and as this 
birth gives entrance into the kingdom of heaven, it must em- 
brace all other conditions necessary to this entrance, whether 
pronounced previously or subsequently to the actual establish- 
ment of that kingdom. It must embrace faith in God and 
repentance toward him, and faith in Jesus as the Messiah, and 
acceptance of him as such; otherwise it is but a partial statement 
of the terms and conditions of citizenship in the kingdom of 
heaven, and a limited requirement of the necessary conditions. 
We must, therefore, find in this birth of water and Spirit all the 
conditions or terms necessary to secure entrance into the king- 
dom of heaven when fully established. 

This whole question may be reduced to one of fact, and 
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then determined by knowing what characters were found in 
the kingdom on the day of Pentecost, and on what condi- 
tions they entered. What, then, do we find to be the facts of 
the case? 

In the first place, we find that some who were baptized by 
John, and possibly some who were baptized by the disciples of 
Jesus,’ were recognized on the day of Pentecost as citizens or 
subjects of the kingdom of heaven, and as such were constituted 
the nucleus of the church formally and authoritatively inaugu- 
rated on that day. These were not again baptized; nor were 
they in a relation to God to require “repentance and baptism,” 
and faith in the Lord Jesus, in order to place them in favor 
with God. They already enjoyed the relation of favor; and by 
what other means could they have been placed in the enjoyment 
of this but by the ‘repentance and baptism” of John’s mission, or 
by the birth of water and Spirit, as preached by Jesus to Nic- 
odemus? None appears in the record; and the conclusion, 
therefore, that the birth of water and Spirit was none other than 
the repentance and baptism of John’s mission, is irresistibly 
forced upon us. 

This conclusion is still further strengthened and confirmed 
when we come to know what conditions the apostle Peter an- 
nounced on the day of Pentecost, when he opened one door of 
the kingdom of heaven, as necessary to pardon and citizenship 
in that kingdom. These conditions were essentially the same as 
those proclaimed by John, and by the Lord Jesus before he suf- 
fered: John’s command to the Jews who believed in God was 
to repent, be immersed, and believe on him who was to come 
after him; and Jesus said, “Repent and believe the gospel.” On 
their repentance toward God,? they were immersed by the au- 
thority of God, and then when they became the disciples of Jesus, 
and followed him to the end, all such were incorporated in the 
church inaugurated on the day of Pentecost. On this day, Jesus 
having been crowned Lord and Christ, and all authority in heaven 
and earth having been placed in his hands, the apostle Peter-an- 
nounced the birth of water and Spirit in these words: “Repent 
and be immersed every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ, 
for the remission of sins, and you shall receive the gift of the 
Holy Spirit.” The three thousand who were obedient on that 
day, entered the kingdom of heaven. They were born of water 
and Spirit by repenting and being immersed. The fact that they 
were immersed by the authority of Christ, and on their faith in 
him, does not change or affect the nature or fact of the birth of 
water and Spirit. The birth is the same, whether predicated of 
the faith in God, and repentance toward him, and baptism by 
his authority, with faith in Jesus as the Messiah to follow, or 
of these more immediately connected with faith in Jesus, and 
submission to his authority. If then a birth of water and Spirit 
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is essential to an entrance into the kingdom of heaven, and an 
enjoyment of its blessings; and if the three thousand convicted 
and immersed on the day of Pentecost, did enter the kingdom 
and enjoy its blessings by faith in God and in Jesus as the 
Messiah, and repentance, and baptism in the name of Christ, 
then the conclusion is beyond question, that the change in 
the soul wrought by the operation of faith and repentance, is 
the birth of the Spirit, and the immersion in water is the birth 
of water; so that the “new birth” is only another form of 
expressing the organic law of the kingdom of heaven, as it 
respects the mode and means of becoming subjects of that 
kingdom. 

There being no essential difference between the repentance 
and baptism proclaimed by the apostle Peter as the terms or 
conditions of pardon and citizenship in the kingdom, and the 
repentance and baptism proclaimed by the Baptist and by Jesus 
during his personal ministry, since the same words are used in 
both instances, there can be no rational doubt that the repentance 
and baptism of John can be as appropriately called a birth of 
Spirit and water as can the repentance and baptism announced 
by Peter. The appropriateness in both instances is seen in the 
great change or revolution which the soul undergoes in the psy- 
chical act of repentance as defined in these pages, and the similar 
great change which the person undergoes, or is the subject of, 
when it passes from the state of death into the state of life, 
through the symbolic grave of an immersion in water, by which 
men are buried in the likeness of Christ’s burial, and raised in the 
likeness of his resurrection. 

Although the remission of sins was enjoyed under the per- 
sonal ministry of Christ, through “repentance and baptism’”— 
essentially the same terms as under the gospel dispensation—yet 
the full thought of this dispensation was not developed until after 
the exaltation and coronation of Jesus as both Lord and Christ. 
That remission was anticipative, and, like the remission under 
the full reign of Judaism, was grounded on what would be, and 
not on what actually existed. All was in expectation of his cor- 
onation. While he was on’earth he could not be an atonement, 
nor a priest, nor mediator, nor king, and no proclamation to sin- 
ners could be made in his name. He spake wholly in the name 
of his Father; and on his own authority did nothing. But on 
his coronation he then was proclaimed as the Atonement for sin, 
the high priest, and mediator of the New Institution, and King 
of the kingdom of heaven. Then remission was grounded on 
his atonement as already existing, and then were believing and 
repentant sinners immersed by his authority, and into the name 
of the entire Divinity, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, 
which places man in full and perfect relation with the whole 
Godhead—the relation which he enjoyed at the time, and by 
virtue, of his creation. To attain and maintain this relation for 
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man is the great purpose of the Remedial System, which patri- 
archs and prophets, and the godly of all ages earnestly desired, 
but saw only afar off; and for which God 


“Has wak’d, and work’d, for ages; from the birth 
Of Nature to this unbelieving hour.” 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE ATONEMENT. 


There is no subject connected with the religion of the Lord 
Jesus Christ which compares in interest and importance with 
the atonement which he offered for sin in his own person. With- 
out the virtue of that atonement his religion has ‘no power, and 
he. is without value or interest to the world. If he be not the 
atonement for sin, he is practically nothing to man. Though a 


great teacher, excelling all who preceded him, or have followed “+ 


him, the truths which he has spoken have no special interest to 
man involved as he is in sin, because they have no power to save 
the soul from the euz/¢ of sin. It is not the province of truth to 
do this. It enlightens and saves from ignorance and mental 
darkness. It no where, or under any circumstances, touches the 
guilt of the soul. This only d/ood can do. “Without the shed- 
ding of blood there is no remission of sin.” Sin kills. That 
which saves from sin must have life. “The life is in the blood.” 
Therefore, only blood can procure remission of sin. As, there- 
fore, Christ’s chief mission was to save men from sin, his 
atonement is both primary and fundamental in his religion. It 
is the central thought and ground-work of the Remedial System, 
around which all else cathers, and on which the whole super- 
structure is built. It is the meaning and purpose of all that God 
has done for man; the reason and justification of his merciful 
interposition for the salvation of men; and his vindication in the 
creation of men and angels, and in the punishment of those who 
sinned. In its wonderful breadth and reach, it covers the whole 
question of sin, and presents the fullest vindication that can be 


given of God’s ‘wisdom, see justice, truthfulness, holiness, - 


love é, and mercy, in all: tat he has done im creation and re- 

demption. Hence, on ae one hand, the atonement is related to 
God, and on the other, to man. /For God, it is his vindication or 
justification in forgiving sin in man; and for man, it is the means 
of his salvation from all the consequences of sin.) 
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_ Jehovah is concerned with sin as a great evil in his universe. 

“Its existence, and the treatment with which he has met it, in- 
volve questions which reflect on his character as the infinite 
“creator and ruler of the universe. Its existence seems to question 
his power and goodness, and its different treatment in the case 
of men and angels shows that opposite attributes determined that 
different treatment. Ina former chapter we saw that these two 
classes of intelligent beings were treated differently, while in- 
volved in the same evil; that one was inexorably punished, and 

“the other mercifully provided with an atonement for sin. Why 
such a difference? Why such seeming partiality? This great 
difference in the method of treating the evil as existing in the 
two order of beings seems reflective on the character of God, and 
calls for some explanation. The scriptures afford us no direct 
light, and but little of any kind. One fact, however, seems very 
evident, and yet this evident fact does not lessen the difficulty. 
In the one case, one class of attributes were the ruling principles 
of his government, and in the other, another class. And yet we 
can not believe that either class was ignored, or utterly disre- 
garded in either case. In all this God may seem to a superficial 
observer to have acted inconsistently; and it is just here that 
God’s attributes are involved in the treatment of sin, as this ap- 
pears in the cases of angels and of men. 

Under an administration of the attributes of justice, truthful 
ness, and holiness, an evil of the nature and consequences of sin, 
must and will be punished, and to that extent, as to degree and 
continuance, which the evil merits, and the honor of Jehovah 
and the well-being of his universe demand. When we assume, 
as we do, that God is infinite in all his attributes, we must also 
assume, as a corollary, that all that he does is absolutely right and 

« proper, without flaw or defect in any particular. One of sucha 
nature and attributes as is the Jehovah of the Bible, can not act 
partially, or imperfectly. We can not suppose that one class of 
attributes is active and demonstrative, while another is dormant, 
or their claim disregarded in matters which pertain to their na- 
ture, and belong to their domain. It is not, therefore, to be 
presumed that, even in the punishment of angels, in which his 
justice, truthfulness, and holiness were active, God felt no emo- 
tions of pity or compassion, which are the sentiments of love 
and mercy, for those once glorious beings, on account of fheir 
sad and terrible fate. Love’s natural impulses lead to the salva- 
tion of the sinner, and it must fee/, although it may not act. 
Jehovah, when he acts, does so in all the fulness of his being. 
Every attribute concerned in the administration of affairs must 
sanction every administrative act; so that if, in any case, justice, 
truthfulness, and holiness seem alone to determine the action of 
God, it is not to be presumed that love and mercy did not give 
their sanction to the act. In the punishment of the sinning an- 
gels, their case must have been such as not to have allowed the 
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interposition of love and mercy, even in the judgment of Mercy; 
so that, in a fate so utterly beyond the reach of mercy, we must 
presume a reason which was an ample justification of the pro- 
cedure. 

In this view of the subject we find that God’s character as a 
righteous governor and a wise creator is involved in the existence 
of sin, and in the treatment of it which he has seen proper to 
pursue, whether as respects angels or men; and the first aspect, 
consequently, in which we may view the atonement has respect 
to its bearing on the character of God as a wise, just, holy, right- 
eous, and merciful being, who does nothing inconsistent with 


the nature and attributes of his being. The design, therefore, of | 
the atonement, in this aspect, is to show the righteousness of God ., 


in all that he has done in regard to sin, both as it exists among 
men and among angels.. 

The justification of God in the estimation of his intelligent 
universe being secured by the atonement of Christ, he is then, as 
that atonement and all that is connected with it, which is essen- 
tial to it as a remedial measure, set forth as the propitiation for 
sins and the consequent salvation of men. Asa measure for the 
accomplishment of this two-fold purpose, it is most perfect and 


complete. If any number of men shall be saved in heaven, this | 


will show that it was capable of saving men. ‘That all the race 


will not be saved is no argument against it, or disparagement of 


it. It does not propose to save all men indiscriminately. It is 
the justification of God only as it respects certain characters. It 
does not honor and justify God in pardoning any but those who 
cordially accept it, and act consistently with that acceptance. It 
was designed to save only those who believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and does not, and will not, save any other. There is no 
truth in the scriptures more evident than this. The Holy Spirit 
so declares through the apostle in these words: “To declare, I 
say, at this time his righteousness; that he might be just while 
justifying him who believeth on Fesus.”* The Lord Jesus, as 
the atonement, is “set forth as the propitiation through faith in 
his blood.” Its effects are limited to those who receive Jesus 


Christ by faith in his blood. Hence, if it saves not those who ~ 


- reject it, the failure lies with the unbeliever, and not with the 
atonement. There is nothing strange or unusual in this. The 
ordinary blessings of life are suspended upon similar conditions. 
No one blames food, as inefficient, if it does not preserve the life 
of those who will not, or do not, use it. 

That God can be just and righteous in pardoning the man who 
receives the atonement by faith, and will be so recognized by the 
intelligent beings in the heavens, the scriptures very clearly de- 
clare. With christians this assurance is ample and satisfactory; 
but with unbelievers, it may be regarded as the mere assertion 
of the party involved in the difficulty, and, consequently, some- 


1 Rom. 3: 26. 
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what interested in having it so. It will, therefore, be necessary 
to bestow some attention on this part of our subject, and endeavor 
to show that the atonement will be the justification of God in 
forgiving sins, even on principles which the human reason re- 
cognizes as just and right. 

Mere 4 is much involved in the existence of sin. Whence and 


bo »Anhow came it in a universe conceived by an infinite mind, and 


created by an infinite power? Is it a fault that could have been, 
ofand consequently, ought to have been, avoided? Or is it an evi- 
dence of weakness or malevolence on the part of the creator? 
Such thoughts as these have found their way into the human 
mind, and disturbed its repose, or hardened it in unbelief. It is 
argued that, if he could not have created intelligent beings inca- 
pable of disobedience, then he ought not to ‘punish them for 
doing what was cer tainly anticipated when creating them. These 
are thoughts not impossible of supposition. There are but few 
who have not heard such objections as these from unbelievers; 
and it is not improbable that the same or similar thoughts have 
crept into the minds of believers when sorely perplexed by the 
difficulties that environ this whole question of sin. 

So long as such questions and difficulties as these trouble and 
perplex the mind, so long will any view of the atonement be 
considered imperfect and “unsatisfactory, and possibly a petitdo 
princtpit, that does not, at least, attempt to show that God is in 
no way to be blamed for the existence of sin, or condemned as un- 
just and unkind for punishing his creatures when they become 
involved in sin by an act of disobedience. Any view that does 
not show that God is just, and holy, and righteous in all that he 
has done in creation, and in all that has followed it, will not sat- 
isfy the earnest inquirer after truth, and honor the character of 
God in the estimation of his intelligent creatures. If we could 
see the atonement in all its bearings on God, angels, and men, 
we would then have a full and satisfactory solution of the whole 
‘problem of sin, and a complete vindication of the character of 
God, as an infinitely wise, just, and righteous creator and ruler. 

If the atonement has no reference to, or bearing on, such ques- 
tions as these; if it be not God’s method and means of displaying 
the righteousness of his character , and the justification of all that 
he has done in regard to sin and sinners, then we must regard it 
as an arbitrary measure, resting on no other foundation than his 
will and authority, and consequently beyond the domain of dis- 
cussion, and above and outside of all attempts at reasoning on the 
part of either angels or men. But such it is not. God has 
displayed it before the univ erse, invited to it the attention and 
scrutiny of all his intelligent creatures, and challenged the inves- 
tigation of the highest intellig ence. Into it angels have earnestly 
looked: and watched with sleepless assiduity ‘the eradual devel- 
opment which God has given of it. It is w orthy of their 
scrutiny and highest admiration, ‘There is nothing in all the 
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universe of God more profoundly wise and rational; nothing 
more fully demonstrative of the infinitude of his-attributes.. It is 
not an expedient selected from the many which may haye pre- 
sented themselves to the mind of God, but a profound, grave, and 
imperious necessity, the only measure or means within the range 
of the knowledge and wisdom of God, that can meet all the re- 
quirements of the case in all its bearings on the government of 
Jehovah, and on the welfare of angels and men. An expe- 
‘dient itis not; for this implies that the existence of sin among 
men might have been ignored or not, just as the pleasure of God 
might have determined. An expedient, in so grave a matter as 
sin, is no compliment to the intelligence and wisdom of God, and. 
could not be regarded as settling a matter in which so much prin- 
ciple is involved. The fact that the difficulties which have grown 
out of sin, and which environ the government of God in his 
efforts to adequately punish it while saving the sinner, and 
making him a useful and honorable member of the society vali the, 
pure and holy, required, in the judgment of God, the incarnation 
of the divine Zogos, the ‘second person of the Trinity, > and the 
consequent sufferings and death of the God-man, positively for- 
bids so degrading a view of this procedure of the omniscient and 
infinitely wise Creator. He certainly would never have resorted 
to this “expedient,” if any other means had been possible.’ This 
being the only possible means of saving men from sin, and of 
justifying God for so doing, is sufficient proof that the incarnation 
of the Logos was not an expedient, but an imperative necessity. 
Even a pagan poet has said that God should never intervene un- 
less the occasion be worthy of him.’ 

It is not a conception derogatory to any attribute of God, that 
the atonement is not an expedient, but a necessity, and that God 
is, under some circumstances, under the law of necessity, as this 
word is used in reference to moral obligations. He is under the 
necessity, or moral obligation, to act consistently with the attri- 
butes of his being; otherwise we could have no assurance of the 
certainty of anything he might promise or declare. Consistency 
in him is a supreme necessity, a characteristic inherent in his 
being, and natural to all his attributes. It is as impossible for 
him to act inconsistently as it is to lie. Truthfulness is one of his 
attributes, and consistency, though but a quality of character, is 
equally inherent in his nature and character. It is no disrespect, 
therefore, to say that there are necessities with him. Indeed, we 
can not know that there are any i met with him. What he 
does ought to have been done, and is the best that could have 
been done, if not the only thing that could have been done, even 
in matters of a secondary character, such as the sy mbolical or 
typical means of developing the remedial system under the Jew- 
ish dispensation. 

1 Math. 26: 39. *“Nec deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus inci- 
derit.” Ep. ad Pisones, line 191. 
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It has been seen! that the occurrence of sin, and the terrible 
punishment which was meted out to it in the person of the 
sinning angels, were clearly before the mind of God before he 


; ereated them He knew, moreover, how the whole matter would 


be viewed by his intelligent universe. He created all beings for 
Ats pleasure and glory, and their happiness and well-being. The 

nature of his attributes required of him that he should create the 
best possible universe with the best possible results to all, and 
this we must believe that he has done, or deny him the attributes 
exercised in the creation. 

When sin cast its dark cloud over the universe, and obscured 
for the time the glory and majesty of God, it was simply a ques- 
tion of his pleasure whether he would do anything to remove 
that cloud, and dissipate that obscurity, or leave finite minds to 
struggle on with the difficulties which perplexed them, and solve 
them as best they could. This is the prerogative ‘of infinite 
majesty and power. ‘The creature can not say, with any show 
of reason or respect, to the creator, Why did you make me thus? 
or Why have you done this? aie) premises of infinity, on which 
all God’s acts as creator and governor rest, oblige the conclusion 
with the finite mind that a/Z ¢s gust and right, 

But God has not acted thus majestically and arbitr arily. The 
atonement shows that he did not please so to do. It was nota 


, thing of whim or caprice that made him punish the transgressing 


ang els with such terrible severity, and close behind eae forever 
the door of mercy. It was simply impossible for him to have 
done otherwise. That course was necessary and unavoidable. 


.The jattributes of justice, truthfulness, and holiness demanded it, 


even though love and mercy mourned and lamented their ter- 
rible fate. 

But how was the infinite Jehovah to show in the presence of 
such a terrible exhibition of his wrath and indignation upon his 
once happy beings, that he possessed such attributes as love and 
mercy? What the angels had seen of God were but the mani- 
festations of his power and wrath; power in the creation, and 
wrath in the punishment inflicted on their sinning companions. 
How was he to show that he felt any compassion for the szzner, 
or that he grieved over their fate? As the case then stood, 

ehovah was but partially revealed. There was a character of 
God of which the angels had as yet no knowledge. The power 
of love and mercy in shaping the government of God was to 
them unknown. Without some great fact to reveal them, the 
angels could never have known them. They, like man, “can not 
find out the Almighty to perfection” by their own powers, nor 
conceive what attributes are still unrevealed. Had God done no 
more, then no more would, or could, have been known of him. 
Had he not opened the wonderful drama of the Atonement, 
nothing more would the intelligent universe have known of God, 


1 Chapter 2. 
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but what was revealed in creation, and in the acts of his moral ““~" 


, 
Ad 


government in regard to sin. Hence the atonement was neces-"“ ‘ 


sary to the development of the attributes of love and mercy, in’ 


the light of which Jehovah appears in the most resplendent 


glory, and evokes from his intelligent creatures the profoundest — 


admiration and homage. 
It is evident, then, that the atonement has as much bearing on 


the question of sin among angels as among men, though confined 


in its beneficial operations to men. As it respects sin among an- 


gels, it is the justification of God as a wise and benevolent creator“ 


and ruler; and as it respects sin among men, it is God’s justifica- 


tion in forgiving sin. Hence the atonement must be viewed in” 


this two-fold aspect, if we are to attain a just and ample concep- 
tion of it as the great measure of God, which he has devised and 
employed for the solution of the problem of sin, and all the ques- 


tions which grow out of its existence; and a full and proper 


appreciation of the meaning and force of many terms that are - 
used in connection with it, as expressing its bearing and results, 


on God and on man. Some of these terms are used with special 
reference to the relations of the atonement to God, and some with 
special refercnce to its relations with man, and some again with 
reference to both; and it would be impossible to understand the 
meaning and force of these, if we should view the atonement 
from only one stand-point. 

With all the light we may gather from the sacred scriptures; 
from the suggestions of human reason; and from the legal and 
social customs of mankind, we will still find our way beset and 
impeded by difficulties which the human mind may never sur- 
mount, and by perplexities which it may never unravel; so that, 
at last, and after human reason has done all that lies within the 
range and grasp of its powers, there will be much left which it 
can never understand and appreciate, and which must ever re- 


main for our fa7th, which, after all, is our surest and safest guide , 


through mysteries so profound, and difficulties so insurmounta- 
ble, as environ the works and ways of the infinite Jehovah. 
There 4 is a vast and crowded field of mysteries which the human 
mind can never explore; vast treasures of knowledge of which it 
can never become possessor; and a profound philosophy whose 
reasons it can never understand and appreciate. Here lies the 
dominion of faith, an empire greater than that within the horizon, 
or under the powers, of human reason. It is well for man that 
such is the case; that it can walk in the light where reason gropes 
its way; and feel the firmest confidence that things exist which 
the eye can not see. It is not best that we should understand the 
the reason of all that God has done, and perceive the beauty and 
propriety of all that he has ordained. The highest happiness for 
man lies in the line of faith. Without faith there can be no spir- 
itual growth of the soul; no lifting up of man’s great mental 
powers to the contemplation of things unseen and eternal. Rea- 
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son builds up the intelligence, and fosters the pride of the intellect. 
Faith does a better work for.man than this; it enables the soul 
to feed on the manna from heaven; to look. off and upward to 
that life which awaits it beyond the dark vail that throws its 
shadow on the present, and to contemplate a field of ineffable 
beauty and glory. It fosters those great powers of the soul that 
bind together the pure and. holy,of earth, and makes heroes under 
trials where reason falters and turns back. It swells the heart to 
its own utmost strength, delight, and happiness. It gives the 
troubled soul a repose which reason attempts in vain. Thus, if 
we would grow into that greatness which, will be esteemed and 
honored in the world where shams are not seen or known, we 
must grow in faith and by faith, and not in the pride which hu- 
man reason engenders, or in the ambition which it excites. 
. The atonement had its origin in the ex¢stence of sin among 
“men, and in the love and mercy of God; its posszbzdity in the na- 
ture of man, and its necessity in the imperative and inflexible 
“demands of "justice. “Sin is of such a nature, and attended by 
“stich fearful consequences, that the best interests of the govern- 
. ment of God, as well as the welfare of intelligent beings, ders and 
~ that it be adequately and justly punished. And yet man’s nature 
and condition are such as to plead for merey. Hence the atone- 
ment. It is a measure designed to save men from the immediate 
and penal consequences of sin, and yet at the same time to satisfy 
all that the justice of God requires. In doing this it is related, 
on the one hand, to one class of attributes, and on the other, to 
another class, Bad by its action reconciles their apparent antago- 
nism, and allows of their active co-operation in its work. Hence, 
as respects the various aspects in which the atonement may be 
viewed, different terms are employed by which to express its 
design and effects. In one view the atonement is a reconcilia- 
tion, propitiation, and expiation; and in another a ransom, a 
purchase, anda redemption. As it respects God, it is called a 
reconciliation, propitiation, a justification, and a satisfaction— 
these words having reference to the operation of his attributes, 
and not to his disposition. As it respects man, it is called an ex- 
piation, a ransom, a purchase, a cleansing, and a purification— 
these words having reference to the effects of the atonement on 
“man’s condition under sin, and its effects on his character. The 
*“first show its effects on God, and the latter its effects on man, in 
making it fosszble for God to forgive sin—‘‘to be just while par- 
donine him who believes on Jesus” as the atonement, and in 
placing in man’s hands the means of remission. 

The existence of sin among men, having a close connection 
with, and relation to, its existence among angels, the atonement 
must have some important bearing or reflex action on the treat- 
ment pursued toward the sinning angels. If two subjects of a 
government are found in open rebellion, and a difference of 
itreatment is pursued toward them, one being condemned and 
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punished without hope, and the other offered pardon on condi- 
tions denied to the other, there wold be a ground of suspicton 
that a discrimination is made im favor of one, and against the 
other, and without any apparently good reason. In such a case 
a charge of partiality would be made against the ruler or gov- 
ernor, "and would so lie until a reasonable and satisfactory 
explanation had been given. So we may imagine that the angels 
in heaven were amazed when they saw an atonement provided 
for men, whilst the banished angels were left to their fate. That 
they looked intently upon God’s dealings with men we are posi- 
tively assured, and that they are interested in the atonement there 
is reason for believing from the following declaration of the 
apostle: “To me who am the least of all saints is this grace 
given, that I should preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable 


reed 


riches of Christ, and to make all see what is the fellowship of the. 


mystery which, from the beginning of the world, hath been hid 
in God, who created all things by Jesus Christ; to the intent that 
now unto the principalities and powers tn heavenly places might 
be made known by Christ the manifold wisdom of God.”* If 
we interpret these principalities and powers as referring to an- 
gels, and this interpretation is correct, then is it certain beyond 
question that the atonement has some interest for the angels in 
heaven, and some.bearing on the question of sin among that 
order of beings. 

The relation and bearing ot the atonement on the eruption of 
sin among angels brought prominently into view the character 
of God as a wise and just creator and ruler. Those intelligent 
and upright I yeings of the spirit-realm had seen the consequences 
of sin among their peers, and while they looked on these, they 
may have been amazed and confounded. But how much 
greater must have been their interest, and deeper their feelings, 
when they saw the same evil break out among men while yet on 
the threshold of being? If they understood the nature and rank 
of man’s being, as they probably did. they saw in him a being 


but little inferior to themselves; so that they could but expect the) 


same fate for man as that which had befallen the angels. With 
such an expectation, what must have been their surprise and 
amazement when they saw the provision of an atonement for 


men! The question would very naturally have arisen, Why. this | 


difference of treatment? What merit in man fhat was not 
tound in our peers? Hence the origin of the interest of angels 
in the atonement. 

It is very evident that there were very grave difficulties eine 
in the way of providing an atonement for man. A sufficient 
proof of this is found in the fact that the incarnate Logos was the 
only one found competent for the work. The difficulties had 
their origin in the apparently conflicting and contradictory nature 
of certain attributes of God, which are operativ e in his adiministra- 


1Eph. 3: 8-10. See Bloomfield’s note on this passage. 
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tion, and especially in the provision and work of the atonement. 

JL bata ol ' In all that he does God must act in all the entirety of his being. 

t es nN MOne attribute can not act without the consent of another; not 
hs L can one be ignored or disregarded by another. Justice and 
vad erg mercy stand opposed to each other in the tendencies of their na- 
ture and the drift and results of their action, but they can not act 
we antagonistically. In the atonement they must co-operate. God 
ty must be “just while justifying the ungodly.” He can not act 
arbitrarily. The nature of his attributes forbid this. If, there- 

A Wily wn ~fore, mercy is to intervene for salvation, that intervention can not 
ie, mvt) ret obe allowed until justice has been fully satisfied. Its interven- 
_ j ry ' ation must not take place at the expense of justice. The difficulty 
Wwe ) “Tay in harmonizing these, and this reconciliation is effected by 

the atonement. How this is done we shall endeavor to show in 
the course of this discussion. 

The reconciliation or propitiation effected by the atonement 
has no reference to the mind or heart of God as respects hts wdl- 
ingness to save men from sin; but to the clazms of his attributes. 
It ] proposes to adjust the claims of each, and to satisfy them to 
the full extent of their demands, and thus make it possible for 
God to save men. The atonement does not make God more a 

. loving and willing toward man; for the atonement had its origin 

i in these feelings. On the contrary, it enables his love and will- 

7 oeee”"*~ ineness to become active in his salvation. There was no feeling 

dink Vit eb reluctance on the part of God: for he “so loved the world that 

he gave his only Son to save it.” Hence the atonement does not 

_, propitiate him. The true purpose is declared in the following 

me | vystatement-of the apostle Paul: ‘Whom God has set. forth as a 

propitiation Cae faith in his blood, to declare his righteous- 

mess in passing by the sins of the past through the forbearance of 

God: to declare 7 say his righteousness at this time, that he might 

2h, 3, be just while Justifying him who is of the faith of Sesus. we 

es ae ae Hence, if he is just while forgiving the sinner who accepts the 

jl atonement, his justice is satisfied and his merey is active. ‘Ihe 

et ts propitiation has reference, therefore, not to God's disposition, 

Vad b “but to the co-operative action of justice and mercy in the work 
of salvation. 

The word ransom carries with it the same idea when applied 
to the work of the atonement. From whom or what is the sin- 
ner ransomed? He is not ransomed from the enemy of God; for 
God recognizes no such right of possession on his part as to re- 
qture a ransom to be paid ‘to him: Yet the sinner is ransomed. 
1) funy If not from whom, then from what? If from sin, then we must 
h personify sin. But the ransom is not paid to sin, though the sin- 
ner is said to be ransomed from it. View the matter as we may 
or will, we must come at last to the idea that is involved in re- 
conciliation and propitiation, and say that the ransom is a price 
paid by Mercy to Justice. 
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The atonement being adapted to the end in view, and adjusted 
to the work of its purpose, with all conflicting interests recon- 
ciled, we may proceed to consider its application; and in order 
to do this we must have before our mind the nature and extent 
of the work to be done, and of the means which is to accom- 
plish that work. It will, therefore, be necessary to recall to mind ats 
some things heretofore considered. CSA en 

The object of the atonement is the salvation of man from sin. PL KA 
What, therefore, has sin brought on man? Two primary and 
immediate effects: 1. the punishment due sin; and, 2. its guilt, ) 
— which the punishment. i inflicted _can_not remove. This punish- j; / Jat 
ment we have seen was a death inflicted for, and on account of, 
sin, as its merited reward. This death is an immediate and vio- |), Whla ; 
lent physical death, such as the murderer suffers on the gallows. 

This we have determined in a former chapter. We now assume Pe 

this as the penalty contemplated by the law givento Adam. The | 

guilt is the consciousness of sin, and places “the sinner in a state \ 

of disfavor before God, with his soul stained, and his pristine 

character marred. From this state of disfavor the penalty 

assigned as the merited punishment of sin, can not deliver the : 
sinner. \The guilt remains after the penalty | has_been_ inflicted ; | 
and suffered, J 5 eam — 

In order to exactly meet these two results of sin the atonement 
has two corresponding elements: 1. a life; and, 2. a character 
perfect before God. In the atonement of Christ Hoe. isa human 
life and a human character. These elements meet all the require-9 
ments of sin.. Hence the atonement of Christ isa perfect and an’ 
adequate one so far as these elements are concerned, without 
defect or inefficiency in any particular. Animals were defective 
and inefficacious as sin-offerings on several accounts. What 
these were it is unnecessary to ‘consider. Suffice it to say that (, 9/ Frew 
the inspired apostle declares th at it was ‘impossible for the blood » 
of animals to take away sin.” Yet they served an important and “ 
necessary purpose. They allowed man to live beyond the day of ° 
his transgression, and gave time for the development of sin and 
its remedy. They allowed the race to come to the fulness of 
time when God found all things ready for the introduction of the 
atonement of Christ. They afforded time to God to make a rev- 
elation uf himself and of his purposes as respects sin, and his. 
treatment of it among men, and thus to prepare the world for the 
acceptance of the atonement of Christ when offered. 

The perfect fulness and efficacy of the atonement of Christ are 
found in his human nature and divinity. Whatever else an atone- 
ment is, or must be, a human life and a human character are 
indispensable. As it is human life and character that are lost and 
ruined by sin, the same grade of life and character is required in 
a perfect atonement. This is. self-evident. There are many 
reasons why it should be so. The nature and work of the atone- 
ment require this. A common nature and sympathy must obtain 
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between the savior and the saved. The savior should know and 

realize by actual experience all that the sinner suffers on account 

of sin. He should experience the trials and temptations which 

» beset the sinner, that he may appreciate the sinner’s pain and 

/“suffering under these. Hence the atonement is a man in all his 

“~~ entirety. He has man’s feelings and passions; his weaknesses 

and infirmities. He was capable of suffering all that man suffers, 
and was consequently fully human. 

But yet he was without sin. This was required of him as the 
atonement. This gave him the requisite character. The charac- 
ter of Christ was human, as respects the atonement, and not 
divine. His ature was divine; but his character was wholly 

/{jhuman, It came not of the impeccable Zogos, but of the peccable 
“man Christ Jesus.” It was not, however, the passive character 
of innocence, but that of a positive and actual righteousness, 
formed under the pressure of the severest trials, temptations, and 
sufferings. His character was made perfect by sufferings which 
were necessary to place him in full sympathy with man as he 
found him. There is no evidence that his divine nature aided 
him under these trials in the least. In the most trying hour of 
all an angel came to strengthen him. With this exception he 
was left to tread the wine press alone. He had only his own 
will and unfaltering faith. It was the maz that was tried, and 
the man that overcame. If his character were in any degree the 
work or result of his divine nature or power, to that extent the 
character was not human, and hence not a proper element of the 
atonement. Christ was “born under the law,” and hence was 
under the same obligations, as respects obedience, as were all 
others under it. Whatever obedience, therefore, he gave, that 
obedience was human and not divine. The righteousness was, 
consequently, human. There could have been no human merit in 
an obedience made perfect by the aid of a divine power. Such an 
obedience would have availed nothing for the race. It could 
have been no argument with man, nor of interest to him. It 
would never have awakened man’s heart and devotion to Christ. 
He who is invulnerable can make no common cause with the 
wounded and suffering. Hence, from whatever point of view 
we may regard the obedience of Christ, it must be considered 
as wholly human. 

There is a profound reason and necessity for this. ‘Christ’s per- 
fect obedience had a deep significance for the race under the law 
of God. If it was not in the power of human nature to keep the 
law of God, then the punishing of men for transgressing the law 
becomes a question of righteousness. The punishment of a 
person for a sin which he could not help committing, would 
reflect seriously and injuriously on the character of a wise and 
just creator. Man, in such a case, had as well be held for the 
actions of another person. If he can not but sin, the conse- 
quences of disobedience should not be visited upon him. This is 
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simple justice which can not be disregarded. But we have seen 
that intelligent beings, as men and ang ‘els, are not such weak crea- 
tures that they can not keep the law under which they are placed. 
(If they have a weakness through which they fall, they have 
also a power through which they can stand. And hence their 
responsibility, and “the justness of the punishment inflicted for 
disobedience. The sufficiency of this power is demonstrated by 
the obedience of Christ. He kept the law of God perfectly 
through the strength of his aman powers, and thus evinced the 
possibility of all men doing the same. This conclusion must be 
trie, or other conclusions would follow which would do more 
violence to the character of God and the earnest and sincere inter- 
position of Christ than this conclusion can ever be imagined, or 
feared, to do. ; 

Out of the fact of Christ’s perfect obedience has arisen the 
question of his peccability. The fact that he was a divine being 
as well as human, has led some to regard him as wholly impec- 
cable. This sould assie¢n his perfect obedience, as to its cause, 


to the presence of divinity in him. If Christ was impeccable , 


when on earth, and under the law, then there was no merit in 
his obedience, nor propriety or necessity of placing him under 
law. Tf he could not sin, he could not obey, yet the scriptures 
athrm that he ‘‘learned obedience by. the things he suffered.” This 
béing so, he was capable of sinning, and hence his obedience 
has all the merit that can be claimed for it, and settles the ques- 
tion as to man’s ability to keep the law of God. 

Again, the zature that was tempted and tried is the nature that 
obeyé ed. We know that the divine nature is above temptation, 
and can not be tempted. Yet Christ, the divine-man, was tempted 
and tried, and suffered. It must, therefore, have been his human 
nature that suffered and was tried. This being so, Jesus was 
unquestionably peccable, and hence, as a man, merits all that 


comes of pertect obedience. His perfect obedience came of, 


trials and sufferings; for the scriptures declare that he was made 
perfect by sufferings. It was, therefore, the maz in him that 
suffered, and not the divine Logos. 

Whilst the sufferings of Christ were the instrumentalities used 
to perfect his character, and thus make him a proper and suitable 
atonement; yet his sufferings were no part of his character, and 
hence no part of the atonement. They were necessary and 


proper in order to place him in closer sympathy with the race he , 


came to save, and to enable man to appreciate more fully the mer- 
cy and benevolence of his interposition in his behalf; daz they are 
no part of the atonement, as most writers on the atonement 
seem to believe. They have no vicarious quality, and hence 
have not saved the sinner from such sufferings and trials un- 
der, and on account of, sin. We repeat: there are but two 
elements in the atonement, viz: dife and character. These 


1 Hodge on the Atonement, p. 313. 
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alone are vicarious, and save the sinner from the consequences 
of his transgression. 

eine sufferings of Christ were both physical and mental, but 
chiefly the latter. None were poorer than he. He had not 
“where to repose his head, and the charities of his friends supplied 
/ him with the necessaries of life. He who had made the worlds 
and all things in them, had not a shekel with which to pay his 
tax. He who in the fulness of his pristine glory supplied the 
wants of every living creature, was dependent upon the charities 
of others. Yet all these sufferings and privations have not saved 
one man of the whole race from the pinchings of poverty, or 
placed one poor man above the charities of his friends or neigh- 
bors. Hence such sufferings have no atoning or vicarious quality. 

‘Nor did his mental sufferings which marked him out as the 
“man of sorrows and acquainted with grief,’ accomplish any- 
thing more for man than did his physical sufferings. Men yet 
suffer mentally on account of their sins. Anguish and remorse 
wring the heart of even the saint when he commits sin. What 
Christ suffered during life, in Gethsemane and on the cross, was, 


Sindeed, more than we can describe or imagine, and might have 
Jbeen ten-fold greater, without giving them a vicarious quality. 


ea hile they came on account of sin, and were designed to perfect 
ais character in its three-fold aspect, and make him dearer 
‘to man, yet they had no power to procure remission of sins. 
They stand in no causal relation to remission. ‘They havea closer 
connection with his character as priest than as the sin-offering. * 
Here they were absolutely necessary, in order to make him fully 
appreciative of man’s condition under sin, just as temptations 
were to test the obedience of his will and the strength of his 
human nature. 

But whence his cumorines: They came oz account of sin, but 
did they come of sin? Whence his sorrow and grief? Whence 
the mental agony of the garden and the cross? He was without 
sin, and yet he suffered Because of sin. How are we to under- 
stand thiss There was much of his suffering which came upon 
him in the natural way. He grieved over the sins and follies of 
men. His heart was oppressed by the selfishness of men, and 
the unfaithfulness of professed friends. He was touched by the 
sufferings of the poor and the afflicted, and mourned over the 
oppressions which the weak suffered from the strong, and the 
poor from the rich. All this was natural to the goodness of 
his heart, and has been to thousands since his day. These 
were natural and unavoidable sufferings, and have no special 
connection with his relation to man as his sin-offering. Hence 
such as these added nothing to his character as the s¢z-offering 
of the world. 

The sufferings which he endured in Gethsemane and on the 
cross came upon him as the sin-offering, and because he was the 
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sin-offering. God then “daid on him the iniquities of us all,” and 
then his sufferings came of sin. He was then ¢reated as though 
he were the sinner, and suffered accordingly. But they were not 
his own sins, but the sins of the world then laid on him, that he 
might bear ‘them away in his own body on the cross. As the v) 
sin- -offering, horror and dread settled down upon his soul when ~7: Le 
in Gethsemane, and forced the life current from its accustomed _£¢ ¢ Cnflor¥el 
course. Before his mind arose the dread doom of the sinner, andy, Le Ap see 
he shrank back in unutterable agony, and fervently prayed that ys | fae9 
he might be spared the trial. In this appalling vision the phy- ’ ae Tif oe 
sical sufferings could not have appeared. Could he not bear“/ a 
what the malefactors endured with as much fortitude as they? 
Had he died no other death than that, he could; but he was suf- 
fering death as the sin-offering of the world, and on him as such 
were laid the sins of the world, and his sufferings, consequently, 
caine of the prospect of this dreadful death. It was the death 
due sin, which he, who knew no sin, was about to suffer, and his 
unstained heart shrank back in horror from so fearful a prospect. 

Although the sufferings of Christ during the last hours of his 
life form no part of his atonement, and have no atoning efficacy; 
yet they are not without their use and influence in the wor of the 
atonement. They are a mighty power to plead with the grati- ez faa 
tude of mankind; a most persuasive means to win the heart to the Cie Ly pen 
innocent sufferer. A cold and stoical death might have Ss hg le 
ened our adiniration for its heroism, or excited our pity on account , '-/," .,,¢ 
of its attendant sufferings; but it could never have stirred the, “"7* .— » 
soul to its profoundest depths, and evoked its highest energies in« a 
the service of the sufferer. It could never have made heroes of 
faith, or martyrs for the truth. Butan wzselfish death, a death so 
unselfish; sufferings so fearful, and attended with Searful suffer- 
7gs, gives to his j interposition a sincerity and devotion, a power 
and pathos, which can not fail to awaken and secure the love, 
gratitude, and devotion of the human heart. They link the soul 
in love and sympathy with him, so that “neither life nor death, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any ‘other creature 
shall separate” it from him who suffered so much in its behalf. 
In his humanity, therefore, Christ was a perfect atonement. 

It would seem from the teaching of the types under the former 
dispensations that even the life and character of Christ, though 
fulfilling all the indications of a perfect atonement, were yet not 
of themselves sufficient for the remission of sins. The types 
gave us the altar whose special and peculiar function was the 
sanctification of the offerings made on it, or the making of them “AV 
efficacious for the remission of sins; and hence its absolute im-/ ; p 
portance to the atonement proper. It would, therefore, appear ©, 
that even the life and character of Christ required the sanctifica-J/,  , 
tion which was communicated to it by the altar of the christian 
dispensation before they could be regarded as fully efficacious. 
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him—died in his stead—and Adam lived. 


“working, the remission of sins did not necessarily follow its offering. 
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This altar we have, as before intimated, in the divinity of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. As the altar was raised above the general 
surface to indicate its holy character, so did the divine nature 
of Jesus place him above the humanity of the man. The neces- 
sity of this altar under the christian dispensation, or for the 
intimate and inseparable connection of the divinity with the 
atonement proper, will be considered further along. In the 
mean time we simply note the fact that “it is the altar that sanc- 
tifies the gift.” 

We have, then, in the person of the Lord Jesus Christ a per- 
fect and adequate atonement, and may now inquire how it is 
made available to the sinner. Remembering the two immediate 
and direct consequences of sin, and the two primary elements of 
the atonement, and knowing that a perfect correspondence and 
adaptation exist between fhe two, we have but to apply the 
elements of the atonement to the consequences of sin, while 
observing their perfect adaptation, in order to see that the atone- 
ment is substituted for the sinner before the law, and suffers what 
the law prescribes, while the sinner takes the place of the inno- 
cent victim before the law. By this substitution the life of Christ 
is given and accepted for the life of the sinner, which the law 
demanded because of sin, and the sinner lives and stands before 
the law as though he had not sinned. At the same time that the 


v/life of the atonement is substituted for the life of the sinner, the 


character of the victim is substituted for the character of the 
sinner; so that in all this the innocent sin-offering is treated as 
though it were really and in fact the sinner, and the sinner is 
treated and regarded thereafter as having no sin,—treated and re- 
garded as the sinless victim deserved to be treated and regarded. 
There is nothing plainer or more easy of apprehension than this. 
When Adam sinned he stood before the law dead and guilty. 
The atonement came in the person of a sin-offering, with its life 
and character. It stepped in the place of Adam, and died for 
If he lived it was be- 
cause he was without sin. Therefore, in being saved from death, 
he was at the same time saved from the guilt of sin.’ Then being 
without sin, he was entitled to live; and the victim becoming 


guilty by an imputation of the sin of the sinner to itself, died as 


1 While such was the purpose and effect of sacrifice, yet in its practical 
There 
were many sacrifices offered which did no more for the offerer than relieve him 
of the penalty; that is, saved his life. There were no conditions attached to 
the remission of the penalty beyond the offering of the sacrifice. The remis- 
sion of guilt was conditioned on the psychical states of faith and repentance. 
Sacrifices were not always offered with these states,of the soul. Hence, 
remission of guilt did not necessarily follow the offering. But in the design 
and purpose of sacrifice, it was contemplated that it should be offered in full 
assurance of faith, whether it were actually so offered or not. With this 
explanatory statement the assertion in the text will appear correct and 
necessary. 
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a necessary consequence. Thus is it seen that an atonement is 
essentially vicarious. 

This procedure is conducted on two very distinct, and yet very 
closely allied principles, which have their origin in the difference 
that obtains between the two consequences of sin, on the one 
hand, and the two elements of the atonement on the other. As 
there can be no substitution, in the proper sense of this word, as 
respects character, the act of substitution proper is limited to the 
life of the sinner and his offering. The application of the right- 
eousness or character of the sin-offering to the guilt of the sinner, 
in which the victim becomes, or is treated as, the sinner, and the 
sinner as the innocent victim, takes place on the principle of im- 
putation. Guilt and righteousness are only zmputed. They are 
not actually substituted or transferred, and can not be. Each 
party is simply regarded and treated in a way different from 
what he actually deserved. The two principles, then, on which 
the atonement is made available for the sinner, are sudbstztution 
and imputation, the first having reference to the penalty de- 
nounced against sin and the life of the sin-offering, and the other 
to the guilt of sin and to the character of righteousness. In the 
first case it is pure substitution. One is taken for the other. 
Hence the character of the atonement as a ransom, purchase, or 
redemption. But since character cannot be separated and trans- 
ferred, it must be z7zfuted, so that the sinner and his offering, in 
changing their relations before the law, may be ¢reated as their 
changed relations require. The atonement is, therefore, essen- 
tially and necessarily vicarious. 

But on what grounds can the atonement be made vicarious? 
How can the life of the sin-offering be substituted for the life of 
the sinner, and his character, or righteousness be imputed to the 
sinner? On what principles of righteousness and justice can 
this be done? 

The atonement, as we have shown, has a two-fold aspect. It 
is related to God and to man. [On the part of God it is a provis- 
tow for the remission of sins; ‘on the part of man it is a condition, 


dependent on certain things which he must supply.) God has-/ 


done all in his power in providing the atonement. It simply 
renders man’s salvation possible. The actual salvation which it 


effects depends on certain conditions which the sinner must sup- 
plye The sinner’s salvation, therefore, is contingent upon what*/% 


he shall do. If he supply not the necessary conditions, the 
atonement has no power to save him. Asa Provision it has all 
necessary power and efficacy. For the objects in view, nothing 
can be added to it. It is fully and perfectly efficacious. In this 
respect it is like al’ other provisions of God; and like them, too, 
in that their blessings are all made dependent on what man shall 
do in reference to them. Whether, therefore, the atonement will 
save a sinner or not, depends on hisaction. Its practical success, 
consequently, is contingent. : 


t 
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“This contingency arises from the nature of the being it pro- 

poses to benefit, and the nature of the means employed. It is 
not a mechanical instrument designed to effect results in a physi- 
cal body; but it is moral or spiritual force, acting on moral or 
spiritual agents, who can, as they will, accept or decline its bless- 
ings. If they accept, it is the power of God for salvation; if 
they reject, their salvation is as impossible as is the continuance 
of natural life without the use of the means provided therefor. 
It is not above, or different from, the general laws that govern 
the world of mind. It is not an arbitrary force or potential en- 
ergy that breaks down everything before it, as does the tornado 
or the flood. It is addressed to the sinner as a rational and intel- 
ligent being, and it places before him motives and considerations, 
which relate to his highest and most enduring interests. In these 
motives and considerations lie its power and influence to move 
the heart. If these fail of their object, the failure is not to be 
attributed to their weakness or unsuitableness; but to the choice 
that man makes in refusing the overtures of mercy. 
[The co-operation of man, then, is absolutely necessary to the 
efficiency of the atonement. It is a law to man, inseparable from 
its provision, that the sinner shall offer the atonement ordained 
and provided by God. Such was the law from Adam to Moses, 
and from Moses to Christ, and from the crucifixion through all 
time. The act of offering is just as necessary as the atonement 
itself. Hence the sinner must offer the atonement, if he is to be 
saved by ity 

The act of offéring is two-fold. The offering is made -by both 
the sinner and the priest. This is worthy of being especially 
noted. The sinner brought his sin-offering to the priest, and after 
confessing his sin with his hands laid upon the head of the vic- 
tim, he gave his sin-offering to the priest. Here the action or co- 
operation of the sinner terminated. The priest then offered the 
victim upon the altar, and presented its blood before the Lord as 
an atonement for the sin committed and confessed. The recog- 
nition of the priest in his work was necessary. The sinner 
recognized him as his intercessor with God. It was also neces- 
sary on his part that he should make his offering in faith and on 
repentance; otherwise he enjoyed nothing but salvation from 
the temporal penalty due his sin. 


Under christianity the atonement is also to be offered by thé ~ 


sinner through his high priest, and in the same psychical states. 
Although there is no visible sin-offering, altar, nor priest, yet the 
christian atonement must be offered by the sinner before he can 
enjoy the remission of his sins. All these he finds in the person 
of Christ, and he has but to accept Christ in the way he has 


“pointed out and required in order that he may enjoy all that 


Cnrist is to him. In such acceptance the sinner comes to the 
altar and to the priest with his atonement, and offers it through 
his high priest, with faith in Christ as his atonement and high 
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priest, and in that acceptance he enjoys all that is in his atone- 
ment and priesthood. When this acceptance is made by the 
sinner, and whez the blessings of the atonement of Christ flow 
to the sinner, we will consider hereafter. Here we will simply 
say that this acceptance consists in full faith in his atonement, and 
in a willing and loving obedience to Christ in the ordinance of 
immersion, in and by which the sinner is placed in Christ, where 
he is a new creature. WS i; 
The atonement being offered by the sinner in the way pointed ]»\ bee 
out, and with the necessary state of soul, God pardons his sins |° } 
tn view of the atonement and this condition of the sinners heart. | } 
Remission, therefore, is based on two grounds, one having refer- 
ence to God, and the other to man; one being supplied by God 
and the other by the sinner. When the sinner has placed himself, 
in the proper attitude before the atonement, then the atonement j 
is made available to him because of this attitude, its benefits and / 
blessings flow to him on his formal and open acceptance of the / | 
atonement by his obedience to Christ. ; 
We have said that the benefits of the atonement accrue to the | 
sinner on two principles, viz: substitution and imputation. These ° 
two principles are quite different as to their nature and™applica- 
tion, and as to the conditions precedent to their actual operation. Le 
The former is unconditional, by which we mean to say, that. , ° /,- 
the psychical states so absolutely necessary in the case of impu- ;,; 9 /* > % 
tation, are not absolutely necessary to the enjoyment of the blessing 
conferred on the sinner in the case of substitution. Under all 
the dispensations the penalty was fully remitted on the offering 
of sacrifice. The sinner lived when his sacrifice was slain and 
offered. The same is true under the christian dispensation. JVo\) 
man has died for an act of sin since Christ was crucified. That 7 cae - 
death saved the race from the penalty of sin. Christ then Ae ag Med 
offered himself oxce for all, and, as respects the penalty of sin, \., , 
saved the entire race. Salvation through his atonement thus far | / 
is, consequently, universal, because unconditional. But not so 
his salvation from the gzz/ of sin. Under all the dispensations \ | 
this has been wholly conditional. Those who offered sacrifices —/ 
during the patriarchal and Jewish ages, had no pardon granted ~ 
them, as we have said, unless their offerings were made in faith 
and repentance. These psychical states are absolutely and indis- 
pensably necessary to the remission of the gwz/¢ of sin. Only such 
a remission of the guilt of sin under those dispensations was 
made actual by the atonement of Christ. Thus, as we distin- 
guish between the penalty and gutlé of sin, and between dife 
and character in the atonement, so we distinguish between the 
principles of application of the elements of the atonement to 
the results of transgression. 
But zmputation is necessarily conditional, because it has refer- 
ence to character, which is not susceptible of substitution. The 


1Rom, 3: 25. 
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character of the atonement can not be substituted for the char- 
acter or guilt of the sinner, because it can not be alienated from 
the actifal possessor; nor can the guilt of the sinner be actually 
alienated from him, and transferred to the atonement. The best 
that can be done in this case is ¢o ¢rea¢ the parties in the manner 
indicated by the process of imputation; to 7wpute to the sinner 


. the righteousness of the sin- offering on account of the states of 
the ecu which evince the most perfect submission of mind and 


heart to the will of God; and to ¢rveat the sin-offering as though 
he were the sinner in fact. Thus, when the sins of the world 
were laid upon Christ he was treated as though he were the sin- 
ner in fact, although actually he was sinless; and when the sinner 
accepts Christ as his atonement, God imputes or counts to him, 
or invests him with, the righteousness of Christ which becomes 
his character on account of his acceptance of Christ. Because 
the righteousness of Christ is imputed or counted to the sinner 
on account of his acceptance of Christ as his atonement, priest, 
and mediator, imputation is necessarily conditional. It makes 
the sinner’s salvation from the guilt of sin contingent on his cor- 
dial obedience to Christ. 

We may now inquire, on what ground or principle of justice 
or righteousness can the procedure of imputation be allowed, 


through the operation of which the actually innocent becomes 


the ¢ uilty party, and the actually guilty the innocent? 

This is confessedly a strange and wonderful procedure, the 
philosophy of which finds but. the faintest illustrations in human 
history. On just what principle of righteousness the proce- 
dure of imputation can be allowed by a just and righteous ruler, 


Jit is difficult, if not impossible, to determine. We must, how- 


ever, concede its righteousness, as well as necessity, or charge 
God with folly and injustice. This can not be done. All of our 
conceptions of his being and character forbid this. Hence we 
unhesitatingly assume, not only its righteousness, but its necessity 
as a remedial measure. ' 

The scriptures afford us but little light on this abstruse subject. 
God simply states the fact without vouchsafing an explanation. 
This is right and proper. It would be purely a matter of favor 
if he eranted us any light by which to show us the character of 
his acts. He simply states in his scriptures that “Chrest died jor 
the ungodly,” that he “suffered, the just for the unjust,” and 
that he zmputes righteousness to ‘the sinner because of his faith 
in and obedience to Christ. 

Some attempts have been made to explain this procedure by 
illustrations drawn from human history; but the best of them fail 
just where the real difficulty exists. The case of Zeleucus, the 
kine of the Locrians, who suffered’ the loss of one eye that his 
son “might not lose both of his, which was the punishment pre- 
scribed for the transgression, is not in point, and fails to throw 
any light on the subject, because it represents God as suffering a 
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part of the punishment, whereas the divinity did not, because he 
can not, suffer. God is above and incapable of suffering He 
is above all influence of sin. The temptation and suffering of 
Christ were all on the side of his humanity. Therefore the illus- 
tration gives us no light on the subject. 

Hodge’ feels the weight of this objection, and attempts a solu- 
tion of the difficulty on an hypothesis more repugnant to reason 
and conscience than the procedure he would explain. The truth 
is, that the atonement has so many phases, and the Remedial 
System so many points from which it may be viewed, that it is 
impossible for one, or even many, illustrations, to give us a full 
and consistent view of its work and its bearings on God, and 
Christ, and man. 

The scriptures, as we have said, afford us but little light, but 
this little may help to some rational conclusion. In this light 
nothing appears more certain than that the interposition of Christ 


was wholly voluntary on his part. Though God sexzt him, yet“ 


did he come willingly. Though God is said to have given his 
son, yet it is also said that it was with Christ’s consent. We 
hence read in the scriptures: “Lo! I come to do thy will, O God,” ~~ 
and, “though he was in the form of God, * * * yet he divested 
himself, and took upon himself the form of a servant, and be- 
came obedient to death, even the death of the cross.” His whole 
work was voluntary and unconstrained, and thus far justified his > 
being treated as the sinner deserved—of having laid on him the | 
sins of the world. a 

In thus offering himself as an atonement for sin, he is said to 
sustain the relation to man of _szrety, He is said by the apostle 
to be the “surety of a better coverrant’’~ This covenant has rela- 
tion to the plenary and effectual remission. He guarantees all 
that the covenant requires and provides, and in this relation 
stands as a mediator between God and man, and represents both. 
So as surety, he is God’s pledge that he will fulfill all the provis- 
ions of the covenant, and stands for man as his surety under 
the same. What is the meaning and extent of this suretyship 
for man? 

This principle has been recognized by all nations and peoples 
in all ages of the world. It has been accepted as just and right, 
and the conscience has not revolted at its practical application. Lk 
When Judah became surety to his father for the return of Ben- 
jamin, we are not shocked at its acceptance. We recognize the 
justness of the obligation assumed, and sanction its enforcement. 
When a man voluntarily assumes such an obligation as is involved 
in suretyship, and willingly i incurs all the consequences that may 
follow, either certainly or contingently, the general judgment has 


agreed that it is both just and right that the party be held to aly“ 


the consequences of his surety ship. The reason is obvious. 
Suretyship belongs to the category of covenants, and there are 


1 Hodge on the Atonement, p. 309. SMO 
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no higher or more sacred obligations than those incurred by cov- 
enants. If, therefore, one voluntarily becomes surety for another, 
his own honor, and the interests of the parties affected by the 
suretyship all require that he shall endure all the consequences. 
The nature and extent of the obligations do not modify or alter 
the case. It is not the amount or extent of the consequences 
that determine the sacredness of the obligation, but personal 
honor and the sacredness of a pledged word. 

In all cases of surety the innocent party may suffer, whilst the 
party really deserving to suffer comes off free. The surety step- 
ping in between the “principal and the claimant suffers what the 
principal ought to have suffered. The surety is treated as though 
he were the real debtor. A man may be condemned to death, 
and a friend may, for reasons which are sufficient with him, offer 
to suffer in his stead. In this he would show his love for the 
condemned man. Or one may be hopelessly involved in debt, 
and his friend, to aid him, becomes his surety, that he may make 
another effort. His effort fails, and his surety pays the debt. 
Human reason recognizes the justness of the procedure. Christ 
became surety when he knew that he would suffer, and when he 
intended the release of the sinner. He knew all that would be- 
fall him as the surety of man, or as the surety of the covenant 
by which it was intended that man should live; and knowing 
this, what he suffered was right and proper under the circum- 
stances. The only question that can now arise is, Was God 
justified in accepting the voluntary offering of Christ, in visiting 
on him the punishment due the sinner, and in acquitting thereby 


the sinner? 


Suretyship illustrates only one phase of the atonement. No 
one principle can do more. But one or more principles may be 
united, and, acting conjointly, present other and additional fea- 
tures of the atonement. The furpose the surety may have had 
in his interposition, and the purpose e the government may have 
had in accepting the interposition, may serve to show the justifi- 
cation of such acceptance. In this purpose we may discover 
some facts which shall so illumine the procedure as to relieve it 
of all seeming injustice, and, on the oth id, invest it with the 
most admirable and glorious attributes. ‘luese facts ought not to 
be ignored or disregarded in a fair and honest investigation of a 
subject environed with difficulties so co: nplex and perplexing. 
on its elucidation, and serve 
to dissipate a part of the difficulties investing it. We will enu- 
merate the chief part of them. 

In the first place, we should not forget the means by which 
man became involved in sin, and the manner and means of the 
perpetuation of the race. These, as we have seen, constituted 
one reason why a remedial system was provided for him. In the 
next place, we know that this provision arose out of God’s love 
and compassion for the race involved in sin. . “God so loved the 
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world as to give his only begotten Son” to save it. This gift \ 
was the consummation of his - purpose which had its first devel- 
opment in the atonement provided for Adam. In the third place, i 
God, because of his love for the world, provided the remedial , 
plan with the view, not simply of saving man from the penalty / 
and guilt of sin, but primarily and ultimately of making him ‘ 
what he was in his creation, and what he purposed by his crea- 
tion, viz: a faithful, dutiful, and loving child. The Remedial!” 
System, in whole and in part, has this one grand object in view, 7) 
and to this end did Christ interpose, and God accept that inter- 9 
position. If Christ’s interposition and God’s acceptance of it do 
no palpable injustice, nor permanent injury to any one, and vio- 
late no principle of right or justice; and if at the same time a 
great and permanent good is done to one party, and matchless 
and ineffable glory and honor accrue to the others, and without 
the sanction of any injurious principle, then the whole procedure 
must receive the sanction of wisdom and of the conscience. We 
must, therefore, view the interposition of Christ, and its accep-~ 
tance by God, in the light of their purposes. 
In the case of the sinner God has certain demands upon him, 


which he can not discharge, because he has no means of doing V“e" “4 aval 
so. But the Lord Jesus Christ, as his atonement or surety, has_ /.) Aly 
the means, and offers zo pay the demands, not simply to become aie eer 


surety for them, on certain conditions, to be complied with by <7 . 
the sinner We have in these necessary conditions a new .~ 2? ee 
element in the problem, which looks to the realization of the a4 Ly 
primary and ultimate Auzrpose alluded to, and which are, conse- ~/ LA 
quently, indispensably necessary. If this element or feature be’) “ ; 
added to the suretyship known and practiced among men, the én ¢ oo” 
justice and righteousness of the principle of action will appear ¢@¢77 
more evident and satisfactory, and make it as an illustration, a /, 
more perfect parallel to the interposition of Christ. 

The fact that certain psychical states or conditions are required “/ pated, — 
and made necessary and precedent to the sinner’s participation in Th 5 n ey 
the benefits of Christ’s surety, which psychical states are actually"™ 4, //py- 
the realization of God’s and Christ’s purposes in the atonement, . «0 (*" 
gives a new and different phase to the simple and unconditional March 
fact of Christ’s suretyship, and relieves the procedure of Aga AAA 
ing an innocent life as an atonement for the guilty one, of much — 
of its apparent injustice and unreasonableness. These ee: 
conditions show that the sinner is not discharged for naught; 
that he is not discharged of his debt except ‘only as to Rind. it oP if? 
While he is not required to pay what he owes in kind; yet he is Rincl 
required to pay an egutvalent, or what God accepts as an equiv-, —) /) 4 ¢ 
alent. His surety pays the debt of the sinner in kind, whilst the |. 
sinner pays in turn to his surety, what both God and Christ re- 
gard and teach as an equivalent. Hence, the sinner is not really. | 
and unconditionally acquitted of the debt except as to kind. In 
paying an equivalent to his surety, which he is able to do, and in 
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/ the surety paying the debt of the sinner in kind, which he is able 
to do, the law of God is honored. What the surety pays is Zéfe 
inp. and righteousness. Hence, that required of the sinner is some- 
“thing equivalent to life and righteousness. The latter of these is 

aM _y called in the scriptures /a7¢h, and this existing, a life of devotion 
Yaris any _follows as a compensation for the physical life secured by the 


opftre 0% LO "*"TiFeof the atonement. The fortunes of the body follow the state 


bv Lt= = to4cQof the spirit, and express in its actions the relations of the soul. 
ur Line Lot Faith, as viewed in these relations, embraces that condition of 
WM ofr 


the soul which is expressed by the most perfect confidence, the 
_9¢ ymost unswerving fidelity, and the most unreserved love, as wit- 
je“ ou'Hessed in the lives of such men as Abraham, Job, and Daniel, 


As qaseant 


i“ ~ofthe former dispensations, and the apostles in the christian dis- 
nf , pensation. When faith is spoken of as a ground of justification, 
Xo tid, Sit means all this. Abraham’s faith, which was counted to him 
D, -d4,9. ©. for righteousness, was just such a faith. He believed the appa- 
v rently most impossible things when promised by God, and he 
acted in accordance with his faith, The w7lding of his life was 
found in the disposition of his faith. The obedience of faith was 
indissolubly united to his faith. ‘This is the extent and depth of 
the faith that is counted by God as an equivalent of perfect obe- 
dience to his law, such as Christ gave. 
The only further question that can now arise is, Can this fazth 
Lane + be. justly regarded as a full equivalent of what the law requires 
+t “© ““of its subject? Is it of such a character as to justify the surety- 
| ship of Christ and its acceptance by God? 
[, rd The determination of this question must be attempted in the 
GrAGM light of facts already alluded to, viz: the origin of sin among 
2, row men, man’s nature and helpless condition, and God’s purposes in 
noe his creation and salvation. Being a s¢zuer, personal righteous- 
ip ness is simply*impossible to him. He has failed of perfect 
Ads obedience, though he may have committed but one sin. His sal- 
vation, consequently, is impossible without the remission of that 
one sin. Hence the necessity of an atonement with its personal 
mars. go ftighteousness. It comes to pardon that sin, and thereby place 
ty ae man in his normal spiritual relation with God, and to grant him 
time, opportunity, and means to attain what the law of God aims 


En ndeve =a and what God chiefly desires. This end is that state or 
Y [pe ,a) , condition of soul which is expressed by faith. This state is other- 

ly fpALUS t . , ° . © 

Mii Paar wise expressed by the apostle as “the minding the Spirit,” or 
ALd 444 - $ 


+, “walking” after the Spirit. This “minding” and “walking” are 
aha esteemed by God as the equivalent of the righteousness of the 
ee ET law.* 
aA bAN In the light of these facts and principles the psychical states 
or conditions spoken of as necessary to the enjoyment of the ben- 
efits of the atonement, assume an importance to the atonement, 
as respects its practical application, that can not:be overesti- 
mated. They are seen to be necessary, not only to the sinner’s 
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salvation, as conditions on his part, but also essential to the ac- 
ceptance by God of Christ’s interposition in his behalf. Were 
it otherwise the whole procedure for the salvation of men would 
be arbitrary, and the sinner’s pardon would be declared without 
regard to the state of his mind and heart. Such a proceeding 
might save men from the punishment of sin; but it would work 
no reformation in his life, or even change in his affections, nor 
justify God. If the salvation of men be not conditional, there is 
no truth in the Bible, nor righteousness in God. If the atone- 
ment be wholly an arbitrary measure, it can be no justification 
of God. The pardon of sins, if it is to work any permanent and 
lasting benefit to the race, must be grounded on principles that 
will work in man, through his own volition, that lite and charac- 
ter of which pardon is but the initial point and the type. 

In the faith and obedience of the gospel we have all the right- 
eousness that a sinner can possess, and even this righteousness 


is imputed, not actual and personal, because of the sinner’s faith . 


and obedience. But these acts on the part of the sinner are 


necessary to the enjoyment of the righteousness imputed, because “ 
they secure his co-operation with the atonement in the remission. 


of sins, which co-operation is absolutely necessary to his enjoy- 


ment of the blessings of the atonement. Without the presence, 
of these psychical states on his part in connection with the atone-- 


ment of Christ, the latter can do him no good, and his recovery 


from sin is a matter of impossibility. Without the resultant! 


character which comes of faith and obedience, at which the 
above scheme aims, the atonement of Christ would be useless, 
and his mission to the world without purpose and without fruit. 

There is no problem that can be compared with that of sin, 
none whose solution is so difficult It involves questions and 
considerations: difficulties ae perplexities, which lav under con- 
tribution all that God and man can do in co-operation. On the 
plane of the atonement, where and by which this solution is to 
be effected, the human and the divine natures meet and co-ope- 
rate, not only as matures, but as individuals. It embraces man on 
the one side, and God on the other, and finds in both certain 
requisites absolutely essential to its efhcacy. What these requi- 
sites are as respects man we have already considered; we have 
yet to consider those which pertain to the Divinity. 

We have scen that no atonement is fully and completely effica- 
cious for remission until sanctified by the altar. Such was the 
case under the Jewish, and such is certainly the case under the 
christian dispensation. ‘This being so, it is necessary to determine 
what and where is the altar of the christian atonement. This we 
have determined in a former chapter, and now assuming the 
divinity of the Lord Jesus as the altar of the christian institution, 
we proceed to consider the relations of the divine nature of the 
Lord Jesus Christ to his atonement, and the part it plays in this 
great work. 
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The reason and necessity of the altar in the work of the 
atonement, or of the presence of the divinity in order to the con- 
secration, sanctification, or efficaciousness of the atonement of 
Christ, are to be found in the nature of the work effected by the 
atonement. The work wrought by it, as manifested in the psy- 
chical states so necessary to the enjoyment of the blessings it has 
to confer, is called in the christian scriptures a creation. The 
pardoned sinner is a new creature. By faith his mind has under- 
gone such a revolution as no longer to be the same in its dispo- 
sitions, views, and feelings. The change is so radical as to be 
properly described by language which expresses the idea that the 
sinner is a new being in ‘his mind. By “repentance” the heart 
or soul has undergone alike revolution. It has turned away from 
all that is of sin and opposed to the will of God, and gone back 
to God in all its strength, energy, and pathos. In these changes 
the soul of man has been born again, a description, when applied 
to the mind and heart, that paints a new creation. The pardoned 
sinner is therefore called, in the christian scriptures, a new crea- 
tion, in whom the old man was put to death, and from whom the 
new creation has arisen. 

Now, creation is such a work that no power less than the 
infinite God can effect it. It is possible only with him; so that, 
wherever we find a creation, there we must presume the presence 
of the divinity. There can be no creation without him; so that, 
if the atonement contemplate a work that is of the nature of a 


“creation, because of the completeness and thoroughness of the 


changes wrought by it, it can not effect such a work unless the 
divinity be present and associated with it. Therefore, the nature 
of the work of the atonement being such, the presence of the 
divinity is indispensable; and it is here we find both the reason 
and the necessity for the divine altar on which the christian 
atonement was offered. 

This creation comports with the great purpose of God in mak- 
ing all things new. ‘The presence of sin in this part of God’s 
creation has destroyed the primal creation. Death has come 
upon all things that belong to this world. They all grow old and 
perish at last. Death is the eternal destiny of all things, unless 
there be a new creation. Now, as life is the only normal condi- 
tion of intelligent beings; and since sin has brought death upon 
them, a new creation must occur in order to give them life again. 
Since, then, the atonement destroys sin and gives life to the. sin- 
ner, its peculiar work is of the nature of a creation; and this 
being so, the divinity must be the author of, and present in, that 
work. 

Man was made a worshiping being, and his life was intended 
as a service to his creator. God made him such, and with such 
a purpose. Hence the race was primarily the people of God by 
creation. When sin entered, all were granted the same religious 
ordinances, and were still the people of God, but they were so 
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by an additional act on the part of God, viz: by purchase, by 
means of anatonement. When the Jews were chosen, and made 
the peculiar and special people of God, they were made such by 


similar means. Their origin was a creation. The birth of Isaac , 


was a miracle. His existence was, therefore, an act of creative 
power, and his descendants were a new creation. 


The christian is declared by inspiration to be a new creation. @ 


As God was present and active in the primary creation, and in 
the birth of Isaac, so is he present and active in the atonement 
of Christ, making by it a new creation. Hence the reason and 
necessity of the divine altar to make efficacious the atonement 
offered on it. 

The blood of Christ thus sanctified and consecrated was then 
simply the means of procuring pardon. The work in connection 
with the atonement was not yet perfect. Had Jesus not risen 
from the dead, and presented his blood on the mercy seat in the 
heavens, the means of pardon would not have been perfect. 
Without this the shedding of his blood would have been in vain. 


It was only at the mercy seat that God met Christ as the high / 


priest of the christian institution, and received his blood as an, 


atonement for sin. His resurrection was, therefore, necessary to 
the perfection and acceptance of his atonement. These things 
are very clearly developed under the type of the annual atonement 
of the Jewish institution, which was a fuller and more perfect 
type of the atonement of Christ than were the dz aily sacrifices of 
the temple or the individual offerings for sin. None were allowed 
to pass the vail and approach the mercy seat but the high 
priest, and not even he, except when dressed in his robes of 
office, and with the bl Sed of the annual atonement. This type 
shows the relation and importance of the priesthood of Christ 
to the completion of his atonement, and the absolute importance 
of his resurrection from the dead. It was, indeed, only after his 
resurrection that he was made the high priest of the new institu- 
tion.’ While on earth he per fected his atonement. After his 
resurrection, and as high priest, he presented that offering in the 
heavens. So that his death and resurrection were equally neces- 
sary to the pardon of sin. In the first he discharged the functions 
of the atonement, and in the second the functions of the high 
priest. 

Intercession is the special and chief function of the High 
Priest; and when the intercession is all that the case requires, the 
intercessor stands upon the same plane as to personal 1 rank, dig- 
nity, and character as the party to whom intercession is madé, 
If a subject of a king be guilty of a serious insult or indignity to 
the regal authority and majesty, and be judged worthy of death 
therefor; and if one in the dominions of the king undertake to 
intercede for the offender, and to plead for pardon or mitigation 
of punishment on any ground or consideration whatever, it is 
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evident that such intercession should not be undertaken by one 
of less rank, dignity, and character than are accorded to the king 
and his family. Only such an one is a competent judge of what 
the king has a right to demand, or even to intimate what he 
ought to accept as an atonement for the offence committed. And 
should the intercessor lay any stress upon his own character and 
work as a peer of the reigning family, and suggest these as some 
consideration why the king should accept his intercesston and 


“the atonement he presented in behalf of the offender, it is fur- 


ther evident that his rank and character should be such as to 
justify the royal authority in making them considerations for 
the exercise of his clemency. 

If we reason from the human to the divine, and are permitted 
to draw illustrations from the affairs of human life, we.are justi- 
fied in expecting that the high priest of the christian atonement 
shall be equal in rank, dignity, and character with God himself. 
And this we find to be the fact. Hence, in his high priesthood 
we have another reason and necessity for the presence of the 
divinity in the person of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Mediation is a still higher function than intercession. The 


mediator is above the intercessor. ‘This is evident from the his- 


tory of Moses and Aaron, and the relations they sustained to 
God, as well as to one another. The mediator directs the interces- 
sor, and vouches with God for the character of the intercessor, and 


the sufficiency of the atonement which the intercessor presents. 


He is admitted toa greater degree of intimacy. Such was the 
ease with Moses the mediator of the old covenant.’ He ap- 


» proaches God with no adventitious aids. The intercessor is 


admitted because of the atonement which he brings in his hands, 
but the mediator comes relying simply on the rank, dignity, and 
character of his person. Such is Christ the mediator of the new 
covenant. As the Logos of God he is the equal of God in all 
respects. 

The action and co-operation of all these functions are necessary 
to the procurement of remission. They are the three funda- 
mental and indispensable elements of the Remedial System; and 
all unite in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. The specific func- 
tions of expiation, intercession, and mediation, all so essential in 
the work of the atonement, meet in Jesus of Nazareth, the Son 
of God and the Son of Mary, as the expiator, intercessor, and 
mediator of the completed dispensation of the Remedial System, 
for which three-fold work his two-fold being fully qualifies him. 

UNum,. 12:7, 8. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


Section I. 


THE CORONATION OF THE MESSIAH. 


The distinctive idea of a kingdom of God on earth had its 
origin at the time that God set his hand to deliver the children of 
Abraham from their bondage in Egypt. The descendants of that 
great man, so well fitted by his character to be the father of a 
nation which God would acknowledge as his peculiar and chosen 
people, had increased, during their sojourn in Egypt, to a large 
number. The descendants of the twelve sons of Jacob had be- 
come divided into as many tribes, called, respectively, by the 
names of these sons, and they were, at the time of the exodus, 
consolidated into one people, called the children of Israel. The 
. strong family ties which bound the original twelve and their 
children together, and their isolated condition in the country 
where they dwelt, held them together when they went down into 
Egypt, and consolidated their descendants into one people. The 
sufferings and hardships which they endured in Egypt, also 
tended to cement the tribes into one nation or people; so that 
when God came to deliver them from their bondage, they had 
grown into a great people, wanting nothing but a recognized 
head, and the necessary civil institutions. 

There is a seeming necessity for the fact that God chose a peo- 
ple to be the depository of his communications and revelations to 
the race, and the representations of his being and character in 
the world; and, as a consolidated people, to constitute his king- 
dom on earth. After the institution of a remedial system for the 
salvation of the race from sin, a kingdom of “peculiar” men 
became a necessary means to the success of that system. The 
means and instrumentalities which were essential to the success 
of such a scheme, embraced, as one of their integral catagories, 
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just such an association of men as a kingdom of God on earth, 
over which he especially presided, and whose ordinances and 
institutions he prescribed and ordained. Men are to be saved 
from sin, and preserved ina life of holiness by means adapted 
to the nature of spiritual beings and to the circnmstances in which 
they are found; and for the accomplishment of these great pur- 
poses, the association of the saved, in some form or other, is 
indispensably necessary. Such an association is the kingdom of 
God in this world. 

When God redeemed the children of Israel from Egypt, they 
were redeemed as a zation. This was right and proper, because 
all the individuals stood on the same footing before God, all be- 
ing equally the children of Abraham. They were his people by 
virtue of this relationship, but while in Egypt in a state of bond- 
age, they were unrecognized by God, and not yet consolidated 
into a kingdom. So God, after bringing them out of Egypt, 
commanded Moses: “Say to the house of Jacob, and tell the 
children of Israel: You have seen what I did to the Egyptians, 
and how I bare you on eagle’s wings, and brought you to my- 
self. Now, therefore, if you will obey my voice indeed, and keep 
my covenant, then you shall be a peculiar treasure to me above 
all people, * * * and you shall be to mea kingdom of priests 
and a holy nation.” ? 

The character of the religious institutions which God gave to 
this people, still further shows the necessity that he should have 
a people on the earth, so marked and distinct as to be recognized 
as his by the other nations of the world. These institutions 
were given, not only for the good of that people themselves, but 
for the development of a great thought and purpose in the mind 
of God. Neither these institutions, nor the realities to which, as 
symbols and shadows, they pointed, could have been given to 
mankind in any other way. The work could not be accom- 
plished by individual agency. The organism of a society was 
necessary, that individual force and agency might have power to 
move and direct, in the line of the great purpose in view. 

The presence of Jehovah among the children of Israel was 
wondertully striking and distinct. The grandest displays of di- 
vine power marked almost every step of their journey from 
Egypt to the land of promise. The pillar of cloud by day and of 
fire by night, which attended them throughout their whole jour- 
ney, were the symbols and evidence of the continued presence 
of the Angel of the Lord. The parting of the waters of the sea 
to allow the passage of an army of six hundred thousand men, 
besides the old, the women and children, and their flocks and 
herds, showed that God was in their midst; the circumstances 
attending the proclamation of the Decalogue from the summit of 
Mt. Sinai were evidences of the same presence; but all these 
displays of infinite power pale before that stupendous miracle, 
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which caused water to gush from the arid rock in that desert 
land, and to flow as a stream of constant water in sufficient vol- 
ume to supply the wants of that vast horde. ‘He opened the 
rock, and the waters gushed out; they ran in dry places like a 
river, 

The displays of God’s presence, which attended the people 
during their long and tedious journey, made the children of Israel 
a terror to the inhabitants of the land whither God was leading 
them, and made known the name of God to the nations and peo- 
ples who heard of these things. 

Under such circumstances, ‘and with such displays of his pres- 
ence and power, did God plant his chosen people in the land 
promised to their fathers. He also gave them laws and institu- 
tions which distinguished them above all other people, and which 
have not yet been excelled by the civilized nations of the mod- 
ern world. These made them a light in the midst of the universal 
darkness, and gave them the knowledge and worship of the 
true God in the midst of universal idolatry. But for this mani- 
festation of the true God, the world would have groped its way 
in ignorance and idolatry, and the race would have perished 
eternally. 

The reigns of David-and Solomon marked a new and distin- 
‘guished era in the history of the Jewish people. In those reigns 
the nation reached the zenith of its glory and power. But more 
important than any earthly glory and distinction was the consid- 
eration and favor with which David was regarded by the ‘God 
of the Hebrews:” He was made the initial point of a line of 
kings that was finally to lose itself in the reign of one to whose 
kingdo: n there should be no limit, and to whose reign, no end. 
He was exalted ‘by promises which make the hearts of kings re- 
joice more than their own personal glory, fame and power; he 
was distinguished by favors which exalted him above all the 
kings that ever sat on the throne of Israel. Because of the 
greatness of his piety, and the faithfulness and devotion of his life, 
the throne of Israel was granted to him and to his family for- 
ever. “Once have I sworn by my holiness that I will not le unto | 
David: His seed shall endure forever, and his throne as the sun 
before me. * * * [have made my covenant with my chosen; I 
have sworn unto David my servant: Thy seed will I establish 
forever, and build up thy throne to all genetations. .* * * My 
mercy will I keep for him forever more, and my covenant shall 
stand fast with him. His seed will pia ke to endure forever, 
and his throne as the days of heaven.’ 

These promises were fulfilled and these purposes realized in 
the coronation of Jesus of Nazareth, who was the son of David 
according to the flesh, and sat on the throne of David as an 
eternal king by virtue of the divinity of his being. 

The kingdom of Israel did not realize the purposes of God. 
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These were obstructed somewhat when the regal office was estab- 
lished in the person of Saul. The displeasure of God was 
manifested at the time, and he seems to have determined to set it 
aside by the promises he made to Saul’s successor. After this 
time the Jewish nation seems to have fulfilled its mission, so 
greatly had it fallen short of what was designed by it; and God 
appears from the time of the anointing of David, to have set 
about the work of establishing another and better kingdom, and 
of setting in motion the agencies which were to effect it. Hence, 
besides the indications of such a purpose in the promises he made 
to David, he declared by Jeremiah, before the Babylonian Cap- 
tivity, that the days would come when he would make a new 
covenant with the house of Israel, and set upon the throne of 
David the promised seed, the Messiah, the Prince; and during 
that captivity, the Lord declared by Daniel that, in the days of 
the fourth kingdom, the God of heaven would set up a kingdom 
which should never be destroyed; that it would break in pieces 
all other kingdoms, and stand forever.’ “Finding fault” with the 
Jewish kingdom, he promised through David and the prophets 
that he would establish another, more fully adapted to the grand 
purpose he had in view, and ‘ie the needs and wants of man. 
Thus he said by Jeremiah: “Behold the days come, saith the 
Lord, that I will raise up to David a righteous Branch, and a 
king shall reign and prosper, and shall execute judgment and 
justice in the earth. In his days Judah shall be saved, and Israel 
shall dwell safely: And this is his name whereby he shall be 
called: The Lord our Righteousness.” ? 

The radical and remediless fault that attached to, and inhered 
in, the kingdom of Israel was, that none of its appointments, 
either singly or combined with others, was capable of realizing 
for man the great and pressing want of his being. By them 
Judah could not be saved. nor Israel dwell safely. By that king- 
dom righteousness could not be established in the earth, nor the 

saved admitted into the presence of their king. It was too nar- 

row and exclusive; too much “clay mixed with iron”—flesh with 
spirit—to suit man’s condition in the world, to free the spirit 
from the dominion and control of the animal nature, and to en- 
throne the reason and conscience. The kingdom under which 
man is to attain this mastery of himself, and to exhibit that spirit- 
ual life which is to transfer him toa higher plane and field of 
purity and holiness, is spiritual in all its ‘elements, and enduring 
as the spirit itself. 

This kingdom, which was the hope of all the pious of the 
Bead and Jewish ages, and the burden of prophetic vision, 
arose in the days of the last great Power or Empire: “In the 
days of these kings shall the God of heaven set up a kingdom.” 
These were the Roman Emperors. The time mentioned for this 
event is limited to this period of human history, as declared by 
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Gabriel through the same prophet: “Seventy weeks are deter- 
mined upon thy people and upon thy holy city, to finish the 
transgression, and to make an end of sins [sin- -offerings ], and to 
make reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring in an everlasting 
righteousness, and to seal up the vision and * prophecy, and to 
anoint the Most Holy. Know, therefore, and understand that, 
from the going forth of the commandment to restore and to build 
Jerusalem, to the Messiah the Prince, there shall be seventy 
weeks, and three score and two Syecles: * * * and after three 
score and two weeks, the Messiah shall be cut off, but not for 
himself.” 

The “holy city,” or Jerusalem, was destroyed by the Romans 
in the year A. D. 70, its people scattered, and many sold into 
slavery. From that day to the present they have been a people 
“scattered and peeled,” having no country, no holy city, no tem- 
ple, no priesthood, no wor ship, and no king. Asa part of this 
prophecy was fulfilled by that terrible catastrophe, and the last 
part too, we ought to find the rest fulfilled in the events that 
happened prior “to that overthrow. Messiah the Prince was to 
appear before the destruction of the holy city. 

Other prophecies will aid us in fixing the time in which the 
Messiah was to appear. Malachi, the last of the prophets, who 
lived after the restoration from Babylon, alludes to the coming of 
the Messiah in the third chapter and the first four verses of his 
prophecy. The Messenger spoken of by him is the same spoken 
of by Isaiah; and these prophecies were fulfilled in the person 
of John the Baptist, the harbinger, or forerunner of the Messiah. 
The time of John’s appearance Luke gives as in the fifteenth 
year of the reign of Tiberias Cesar, A. D. 26, so that the Messiah 
must have appeared among his people about forty years before 
the destruction of the holy city. 

The Messiah lived but a few years after he entered upon his 
public ministry. He was publicly crucified near Jerusalem, as a 
malefactor, being rejected by his people. In that day the Jewish 
people were subjects of Cesar, with a Roman governor for their 
ruler, The throne of David had long been vacant. His people 
were governed by foreigners. If, therefore, Jesus of Nazareth 
was the Messiah, the Prince promised to David and the Jewish 
people, he did not ascend that throne on earth. He was nota 
king while he lived here. If he is now king, and on the throne 
of David, that throne is in the heavens. Have we any knowl- 
edge, then, as to the time he was made king and invested with 
regal authority? 

The prophecies which speak of the coronation of this son of 
David, do not contemplate his reign on earth. David himself 
says of this person: “The Lord said to my Lord, Sit thou on my 
right hand until I make thine enemies thy footstool.” This 
prophecy the apostle Peter applies to Christ, and says it was 
fulfilled in his resurrection and coronation: ‘Therefore being a 
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prophet, and knowing that God had sworn with an oath to him, 
that of the fruit of his loins, according to the flesh, he would 
raise Christ, [the Messiah, the Prince], to sit on his throne; he 
seeing this before, spake of the resurrection of Christ. * * * 
Therefore being at the right hand of God exalted,” he is this day 
“made both Lord and Christ.” ? 

That his coronation and consequent ascension to the throne of 
David, took place in heaven, and not on earth, these scriptures 
place beyond question. The conditions of the promises made to 
David could never have been fulfilled by any earthly reign, or 
mortal son, and consequently Jesus, while he was mortal, could 
not have been crowned, nor his throne been established on this 
earth. His resurrection and ascension to heaven were necessarily 
preliminary and precedent to his coronation. It was in the heay- 
ens only that the throne of David could have been established 
forever, only there that Jesus, as his son, could reign forever. 
Accordingly, after his coronation on the day of Pentecost, Paul 
applies the language of David in the 45th Psalm to this throne 
and this promised son: “But to the son, he says, Thy throne, O 
God, is forever and ever.” 

The coronation of Jesus having taken place on the fiftieth day 
after his resurrection from the tomb, the Holy Spirit was dis- 
patched to the earth to announce the fact, and, as Christ’s Minister 
Plenipotentiary, to open the reign of Christ, and set up his king- 
dom. This was done on the day of Pentecost. The kingdom 
of heaven, the near approach of which John the Harbinger, and 
Jesus, in person and by his disciples, proclaimed along the Jor- 
dan and the sea of Galilee, was formally inaugurated on this 
feast day, and “repentance and remission of sins” were preached 
in the name of Jesus from that day forward. 
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Tue MIssIon oF THE Hoty Spirit. 


It was only a part of the great work of redemption that Jesus 
accomplished in person while on earth. The rest could be done 
only in heaven. His whole work was that of expiation, inter- 
cession, and mediation, requiring that he should be the sacrifice, 
the priest, and the mediator. Only the first of these functions 
could he discharge while on earth, and this he discharged when 
“he offered himself without spot to God,” and “gave himself a 
ransom”’ for the sins of the world. 

He was a high priest, not a common priest: and for two 
reasons he could not have discharged the functions of his high 
priesthood while on earth. First, he was not of the proper tribe; 
and second, the Most Holy Place and Mercy Seat in which and 
on which he had to present the blood of the atonement, were in 
heaven. His life-work was, therefore, limited, as far as these 
several functions are concerned, to the work of expiation. 

He was also to be a king, as he himself plainly declares: “For 
this purpose was I born;” but he could not enter upon his reign 
as the son and Lord of David, until he had finished his work of 
expiation and intercession, because it was on account of his 
condescension in becoming the son of man and the expiatory 
sacrifice for the world, that he was exalted to the supreme au- 
thority." 

But the world could have had no knowledge of this work of 
intercession and mediation, and of his acceptance and justifica- 
tion by God, had not the Holy Spirit been sent to inform it 
of what had taken place in heaven. Jesus had died as a male- 
factor; and though his resurrection from the dead by the power 
of God was a full vindication of his character, yet but few com- 
paratively had knowledge of the fact. It was necessary that the 
world should be fully assured of this fact by the most indubitable 
testimony, and this furnished another reason for the mission of 
the Holy Spirit. 

It was not the purpose of Christ to leave his name in the world 
without a vindicator, or his cause without an advocate, more 
powerful than men. His cause could not have succeeded if 
supported only by men, even though they were inspired. Inspi- 
ration of men was not enough. ‘The personal presence of the 
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Holy Spirit was indispensably necessary. Hence Christ said to 
his disciples: “It is expedient that I go away: for if I go not 
away, the Paraclete will not come; but if I depart, I will send 
him to you. And when he is come he will ‘convince the world 
of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment; of sin, because 
they believe not on me; of righteousness, because I go to my 
father, and you see me no more; and of judgment, because the 
prince of this world is judged.” 

The mission of the Spirit embraces more than the mere state- 
ment of what Jesus did in the heavens in the completion of his 
work. It was necessary that men should be informed of the 
bearing of that work on them. The Lord, in the quotation made 
above, states but a part of the work of the Spirit, unless we re- 
gard these as categories which embrace all else he had to do; 
unless we regard the conviction of sin, for instance, as embracing 
every thing that is necessary to the enjoyment of the remission 
of sin. On the day of Pentecost the Spirit began his work. 
After stating that Jesus was made both Lord and Christ; that 
he was exalted to the right hand of God; and after convincing 
the three thousand of sin, he announced by what means their 
sins might be forgiven. 

It must be observed that the Holy Spirit was sent, in this 
miraculous manner, to the apostles. Such was the promise which 
Christ made these disciples before he left them. He was sent to 
abide during life, to direct them into all truth, and by them to 
utter to the world the whole counsel of God as regards the salva- 
tion of men. But it is also true that he then came to the church, 
to abide with it forever, in which his presence is manifested only 
by the inspiration of “the apostles and prophets,” and by the mir- 
acles which he gave them power to work. After miracles ceased 
we have no other evidence of his continued presence with the 
church of God than the promise that he should abide with the 
disciples forever. Had he not made his presence known by 
“sions and wonders,” the world could never have known that he 
had indeed come. 

Christ speaks of the Holy Spirit as a person. Though the 
word SZzrzt (pneuma), in the Greek is neuter; yet the pronoun 
applied to him is frequently masculine. All the attributes of 
personality are ascribed to him in the christian scriptures. He 
is represented as knowing, speaking, working, inspiring, con- 
vincing, and interceding. Hence he should now be spoken of 
as HE, and not as 1r. The conception of the Holy Spirit as a 
person belongs to the christian dispensation, and is a revelation 
of it. The Jews had no such conception of him. Their ideas as 
to the oveness of their Jehovah forbade such a thought. With 
them the Spirit of God was but the breath of the Almighty, the 
power, energy, and life-giving force of the Jehovah, not a being 
or person of the Divinity. The revelation of the stupendous and 
mysterious fact of the trinity of being, or of persons in the God- 
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head, was left for the development of the Remedial Scheme as 
we find it in the christian scriptures. In these scriptures the 
Logos and Pneuma are as distinctly personal as the Zheos,; for 
under the christian scheme, men come into the same relation with 
the Logos and Pueuma as they do with the Theos, being “bap- 
tized into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit.” 

The advent of the Holy Spirit as a person, and the beginning 
of his work under the reign of Christ, as his advocate and the 
church’s Paraclete, occurred on the day of Pentecost. The inci- 
dents attending this event demand some consideration, since they 
mark an important era in the work of redemption, and discover, 
to some extent, the nature of the work he came to perform. 

When Jesus appeared among his people, and claimed to be the 
Jews’ promised Messiah, the only question that could have arisen 
was: Is he that person? There was no doubt as to the man 
Jesus of Nazareth. He was clearly manifest to their senses. 
He was seen and felt, heard and spoken to. But when the Spirit 
made his advent into this world, and to the apostles and the 
church, there was no such sensible evidence of his presence. 
He was invisible. His presence could be known only by the 
evidences which he gave of it. It was necessary that men should 
be assured of this, otherwise nothing could be positively known 
of his advent, and no assurance could be had that Christ had 
fulfilled his promise. Accordingly his advent was attended with 
demonstrations of his personal presence. 

On the day of Pentecost, about the second hour of the day, 
suddeuly a sound was heard, like the noise of a tempest. It was 
heard sweeping over Jerusalem, and concentrating about the 
temple There the apostles seem to have been gathered. It 
filled the place where they were assembled, and directed atten- 
tion to them; and on their heads there immediately appeared 
fiery flames resembling tongues. From the head of each arose 
the lambent flame, the symbol of inspiration. They then began 
to speak in all the languages known in the chief provinces of the 
Roman Empire. The multitudes came thronging about the 
house, gazing and wondering at the strange phenomena. The 
were amazed and perplexed, and said among themselves, “What 
does this mean?” 

The first object of these miracles was to call the people to- 
gether, and excite just such an inquiry. The apostles could have 
been inspired, and have spoken as they did, without such mira- 
cles; but the people would not have gathered in such a multitude, 
nor become so excited by, and interested in, what the apostles 
afterwards uttered. The miracles had no other immediate effect 
on the multitude. They were calculated to prepare, and did pre- 
pare, the mind for what was said by the apostles. Three thousand 
were convicted of sin by Peter’s speech, and became obedient to 
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The advent of the Spirit was in accordance with two distinct 
and widely separated promises, and in fulfillment of these, both 
of which promises are mentioned by the apostle in his address on 
this occasion. The first was made through Joel the prophet long 
before the time of the captivity in Babylon; and the second by 
the Lord himself to his disciples on the evening before he suf- 
fered, and on the eve of his ascension to heaven. 

The prophecy of Joel was cited in explanation of the phenom- 
ena which so astonished and bewildered the people. ‘These 
men are not drunken, as you suppose,” said Peter; “but this is 
that which was spoken by Joel the prophet: And it shall come 
to pass in the last days, says God, that I will pour out from my 
spirit (azo tov mveyparos pov) upon all flesh; and your sons and 
your daughters shall prophecy, and your young men shall see 
visions, and your old men shall dream dreams; and on my ser- 
vants and on my handmaidens I will pour oxt in those days from 
my Spirit, and they shall prophecy.”’ Then he proceeds to 
declare that Jesus of Nazareth, whom they had crucified, was 
indeed their promised Messiah; that God had raised him from 
the dead, and seated him at his own right hand in the heavens; 
and that, “having received from the father the promise of the 
Holy Spirit, he had shed forth (poured out”) this which you now 
see and hear.” ® 

This promtse of the Spirit had reference, not to any power or 
influence which the Spirit of God would exert over them; but to 
the Spirit himself. So the Lord spoke of this promise: “But the 
Paraclete, who zs the Holy Spirit, whom the father will send in 
my name, he shall teach you all things;” and, “When the Para- 
clete is come, whom I will send from the father, the Spirit of 
truth, who proceedeth from the father, he will testify of me.” 

Conceiving of the Holy Spirit as a person, who was sent by 
the Father and the Son conjointly, we must regard the things 
spoken of by Joel, as the immediate work of the Spirit; what 
he poured out after he came. This is the only view that is 
consistent with what the apostle says, who was himself, by his 
inspiration, an evidence of the fulfillment of the prophecy. _ It 
was not the Holy Spirit that was poured out, as is so generally 
understood. The scriptures nowhere speak of the Spirit being 
poured out. As the scriptures were inspired by the Spirit, they 
could never have uttered language that would represent his na- 
ture or being different from what it is. In this prophecy of Joel, 
God seems to have guarded against such a misconception of the 
Spirit. He does not say that he will pour out his Spirit, but from 
his spirit, indicating that something should proceed from the 
Spirit. The blessing or gift promised was really the Spirit him- 
self, as is evident from the application which the apostle makes 
of it. The things mentioned by Joel as being “poured out,” 
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embrace no more than inspiration; and such was the force of the 
fact on the minds of the multitude. The miracles were convinc- 
ing proof that the apostle spoke by the inspiration of God; what 
he uttered under the guidance of this inspiration, was what con- 
victed them of sin. They were convinced that Jesus was then 
exalted at the right hand of God, and had sent the Holy Spirit in 
this miraculous manner. They regarded what they saw and 
heard as the work of the Spirit, and asa fulfillment of the proph- 
ecies cited. 

This misconception in regard to the nature or being of the 
Holy Spirit has been a fruitful source of error in doctrine and 
practice. A prophecy of John the Baptist in regard to the work 
of Christ, coupled with the misconception of what took place on 
the day of the Spirit’s advent, has been the support of an error 
in respect to the institution of baptism. John said to the people: 
“T indeed baptize you in water, but he shall baptize you in the 
floly Spirit and in fire.’ This baptism of the Holy Spirit took 
place on the day of Pentecost, according to the promise of 
Christ: “John truly baptized in water; but you shall be baptized 
in the Holy Spirit not many days hence.” Now, misunderstand- 
ing what was poured out on the day of Pentecost, and conceiving 
that it was the Spirit, men have reached the conclusion that pozr- 
ing is ‘the proper and ordained mode of baptism; a conclusion 
based wholly on an inference, whilst the inference is based on 
an entire misconception and misunderstanding of the language 
of this portion of the scriptures. Had such persons not been 
in error in regard to the institution of baptism, they might 
have attained to a true knowledge of this scripture. The 
event of Pentecost is very appropriately called an immersion 
in the Holy Spirit. But the use of the word immersion in 
such a connection is evidently figurative. One can not be liter- 
ally immersed in the Holy Spirit as in water, because the Spirit 
isa person. Men are said to be “immersed into the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit,’ when they be- 
come obedient to the gospel in the ordinance of baptism; but 
no one understands this language in its literal sense. Neither can 
we so understand the immersion which Christ underwent in his 
sufferings and death. The figurative use of the word in these 
scriptures is evident, and easily and readily understood. We un- 
derstand such language as meaning that, in such baptisms, the 
persons who are the subjects of them, are placed completely un- 
der the control and influence of that in whlch they are said to be 
immersed. When men are immersed, or baptized in water, they 
are for the time under the water, under its power and control. 
An important function of life is suspended by it. So when one 
is immersed in grief, or sorrow, or suffering, or the Holy Spirit. 
Fer the time, grief, or sorrow, or suffering, or the Holy Spirit, has 
entire possession of the mind, to the degree that the person does 
nothing that is not determined, directed, or controlled by these. 
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Therefore to be immersed in the Holy Spirit is to be placed en- 
tirely under the control of the Spirit, as were the apostles on the 
day of his advent, for the purposes which he had in view in 
using them. In this view of the subject, which is supported by 
the nature of the baptism in fire, z#zmerston tn the Floly Spirit 
is nothing more nor less than the inspiration of the apostles, and 
their investment with miraculous power. ; 

The purposes of the Spirit’s advent, and the work of his mis- 
sion, were not exhausted or completed by what transpired on the 
day of Pentecost. His first work was, indeed, the inspiration of 
the apostles and their investment with miraculous power;? but 
this was only the beginning of his work, and looked to the 
proclamation of the gospel. When Jesus commissioned his apos- 
tles, after his resurrection, the work of the apostles included two 
categories: the first, the preaching of the gospel; the second, 
teaching the disciples all things which he had commanded them, 
or would command them.? These works were to be confirmed 
by miraculous power. Hence, the Spirit was to continue with 
them through life, that he might lead them into all truth as occa- 
sion required, or his purposes demanded. 

But not only was the Spirit to continue with the apostles dur- 
ing their lives; not only during the time that inspired men were 
required for the establishment of Christ’s cause in the world; he 
came also to continue with the disciples to the end of time. This 
assurance we have in the fact that believers are immersed into the 
name of the Holy Spirit, and receive him asa g7f?¢, consequent 
upon their obedience. As the advocate of Christ and of the dis- 
ciples, he is to remain in and with the church to the close of time. 
~The work which he does in this relation to the church and to 
individual christians, he does in ways unknown and unseen by 
the christian or the world. He works by agents invisible to us, 
it may be, and by instrumentalities which we can not perceive or 
detect at the time, if ever; yet we are as much assured of sucha 
work of the Spirit as we are of God’s superintending provi- 
dence. This work is the Spirit’s providential work, of which 
more hereafter. ; 

In addition to all this, the Spirit is an intercessor for christians. 
The human soul, broken and oppressed by sin, and groaning un- 
der the consciousness of its own weakness and inability to utter 
all it feels, would often sink in despair had it not the assurance 
that “the Spirit himself makes intercession for the saints with 
groanings which can not be uttered;” taking the soul’s earnest 
longings, and unutterable or inarticulate pleadings, and present- 
ing them clearly before God, thus helping the christian’s weakness 
and infirmities. 

Such was the mission on which the Holy Spirit was sent by 
the Father and the Son, the apvocaTeE of Christ, and the Par- 
ACLETE OF HIS PEOPLE, 
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THE OrcGanic Law oF THE KINGDOM. 


The primary work of the Holy Spirit in his advent into this 
world was the conviction of the world in regard to sin, right- 
eousness, and judgment to come. Conviction as to these had 
special reference to the claims of the Lord Jesus. Sin, right- 
eousness, and judgment gather around him as their centre, and 
have no significance except as they are related to him. Christ’s 
work has reference to these. The remission of sins and the 
restoration of righteousness in the earth, with the close of man’s 
life in the world by a general judgment, when all things in refer- 
ence to sin and righteousness are finally and forever settled, 
constitute the great work of the Redeemer. In aid of this work 
the Spirit came. 

There are no such questions in all the range of human thought 
and knowledge as those which grow out of the existence of sin 
in the human “heart. There is nothing so dark as its stain, or so 
fearful as its consequences. There is no distress that so racks 
and crazes the mind; no anguish or remorse that so torture the 
soul and make life miserable, as that which sin engenders. It 
allows no peace or rest, nor surcease of sorrow and misery. Its 
plowshare breaks up all that is beautiful and lovely and innocent 
in the once unstained soul, and leaves this garden of Eden in 
utter ruin. 

The world, with all its long and sad experience, has not yet 
learned what ruin and disaster sin has wrought, and is capable 
of working, in the world. The blood which flowed from Adam 
to Christ tells of the cost of sin to man. Every sin called for the 

sacrifice of life; and the sinner was made to feel that he lived 
because his sacrifice died. Yet all this flow of blood was not 
enough to impress the human soul with a realizing sense of the 
innate turpitude and direful consequences of sin. A greater 
demonstration of its baneful nature was needed, and a higher 
and stronger evidence of its natural deserts was required, before 
the fulness of its wretchedness, and misery, and ruin could be 
depicted to the human mind, and the soul won from its love and 
practice. These we have in the death of Christ. 

The conviction of sin in its relations to Christ was the primary 
purpose, and logical course of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost. 
When the three thousand were convinced that they had aided in, 
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or consented to, the crucifixion of the Messiah, in the crucifixion 
of Jesus of Nazareth, they realized the fact that they had com- 
mitted a crime of a deeper grade than murder; and then the 
conviction of sin, likea flood, was felt to sweep over the soul, 
and darken life with the most fearful apprehensions. Under the 
weight of this conviction, and such apprehensions, they cried out 
in agony, “Men and brethren, what shall we do?” 

The multitude in the presence of the apostles were Jews and 
proselytes. They were worshipers of God according to the law 
of Moses, and had come up from all parts of the empire of Rome 
to Jerusalem to celebrate the feast of Pentecost. They were the 
people of God according to the covenant made with Abraham, 
and with the Israelites at Mt. Sinai, and therefore were believers 
in God. They did not believe that Jesus was the promised Mes- 
siah; they had rejected and crucified him as a pretender and 
imposter. This did not, however, destroy their faith in the God 
whom they worshiped. They thought they were serving God 
when they crucified the Lord. Peter says they would not have 
done so had they not believed he was an imposter. Evidently, 
then, there was but one point to make with that multitude. They 
needed conviction where there was unbelief, and faith in one 
whom they regarded as an evil-doer and a blasphemer. Peter 
addressed himself to that work; to convince them ie iiale COverenoRle 
fying Fesus, they had indeed crucified the Messiah, the Lord of 
glory. He convinced the three thousand that they mn crucified 
one whom God had acknowledged, and approv ed, and glorified, 
and that in doing this they had committed a gre eat sin. They 
were consequently pierced to their hearts. Anguish and remorse 
seized on their souls. They were not ignorant “of sin and its ter- 
rible consequences. They knew that they were then under the 
condemnation of God; and in the bitterness of their remorse, 
they cried out, “what shall we do?” This cry was proof of their 
agony, and of their faith in Jesus as the Messiah. Peter under- 
stood this. He knew as well that they now believed in Jesus as 
he did that they believed in God. He answered their question 
accordingly. He had convinced them that Jesus was indeed the 
Messiah; that God testified his approval of all he had said and 
claimed by the signs and wonders which Jesus wrought in their 
presence; that God had raised him from the dead, and seated 
him at his own right hand; and had made him both Lord 
and Christ. They “believed that Peter spoke by the direction 
of the Spirit. They were assured of this by the miracles which 
they saw. They were convinced of the truth of what he said, 
and their whole mind was changed toward Jesus whom they 
had crucified. 

This conviction was wrought by the Spirit, not by Peter. “The 
apostle was only the mouth- piece or instrument of the Spirit. 
What Peter said was what the Spirit controlled him in saying; 
what he uttered was the mind of the Spirit, and not his own. 
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This is plain from the narrative. The evidences of the Spirit’s 
presence with the apostles convinced the multitude that the apos- 
tles spoke as they were moved by the Holy Spirit. The ¢ruth 
which the inspired men uttered concerning the glorification of 
Jesus, convinced them that he was their Messiah, and that they 
had committed a great crime in crucifying him. In this way the 
Spirit wrought the conviction of sin in their hearts, and in no 
other way. “We have no evidence that he wrought this convic- 
tion in any other way, or employed any other means. The record 
gives no intimation of any other, and it is all assumption and 
imagination to suppose any other. Their faith in Jesus as the 
Messiah, rested on what they had heard from the Spirit through 
the apostles. It was divine testimony, of the same source as that 
on which their faith in God rested. There is no mystery about 
the method or means of their conversion. It is as plain and sim- 
ple as a plain and simple narrative can make it; and no mystery 
would ever have hung about it, had not human doctrines and 
speculations obscured the teaching of God. 

Conviction is precedent to intelligent action. The conviction 
of this multitude consisted of but one element—the assurance that 
Jesus was the Messiah. As devout Jews, worshiping God ac- 
cording to the institutions given them through Moses, they had 
faith in God; and now, as sinners against Jesus, they were be- 
lievers in him as the Christ. With this ‘faith they cried out; 
“What shall we do?” 

It was granted to Peter to open the doors of the kingdom of 
heaven. On this feast day of Pentecost the door was opened for 
the first time, and to the Jew s only. In answer to their earnest 
inquiry, the apostle replied: “Repent, and be baptized every one 
of you, tn the name of Fesus Christ, for the remission of sins, 

and you shall receive the gift of the Holy spirit. “Then they 
that gladly received his word were baptized, and the same day 
there were added @o the disciples about three thousand souls.” 

The reply of the apostle to those anxious inquirers embraces 
the terms on which a del/ever ix God and in Christ can obtain 
and enjoy the remission of sins, and the fellowship of the “Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” On these terms 
or conditions such an one can enter the kingdom of heaven, and 
become a member of the church, of which the disciples present 
on that occasion formed the nucleus in the city of Jerusalem. 

These terms or conditions of pardon, or entrance into the king- 
dom of heaven, can not be different from, contradictory of, or 
inconsistent with, what Jesus said to Nicodemus, and what he 
commissioned his apostles to preach after his resurrection. The 
condition named to Nicodemus was a birth of water and Spirit, 
and those in the commission were belief in the gospel and bap- 
tism into the name of the “Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit.” In the answer of Peter there is no mention of a 
birth, or of faith, or of the names of the Father and the Spirit. 
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He had preached the gospel according to his commission, and 
three thousand believed. These he was commanded to baptize, 
and they were accordingly baptized. 

His commission said nothing of repentance and baptism in the 
name of Christ, or by his authority; but Jesus had said to his 
apostles, soon after his resurrection, when explaining to them the 
scriptures which related to him, that “repentance and remission 
of sins were to be preached ¢z his name among all nations.” In 
the answer of the apostle we have “repentance and remission of 
sins”’ preached in his name. 

If we are to regard this answer of the inspired apostle as ex- 
pressing and announcing the organic law of citizenship in the 
kingdom of heaven, as we ought, we should find in it all the 
terms and conditions which Christ has ordained as necessary to 
the enjoyment of the blessings of his kingdom. This will be 
found, on a proper analysis, to be the case. The birth of water 
and Spirit, which Christ said was absolutely necessary to entrance 
into his kingdom, and the faith which is required by the commis- 
sion, and the connection of the name of God and the Spirit with 
obedience to Christ, will all be found, either expressed or im- 
plied, in this organic law. Indeed, without these the law is 
incomplete. 

But before we proceed to a more special consideration of the 
terms or conditions of admission into the kingdom of heaven, it 
is necessary, in order to a full understanding of this law, that we 
have a proper conception or knowledge of the relations which 
each of the persons of the Godhead sustains to it, and to the per- 
sons who submit to it. This is the more necessary because of the 
prominence given to the Lord Jesus as the atonement, priest and 
king of the kingdom of heaven; because in his hands are the 
reins of universal empire; and especially because the kingdom of 
God on earth is managed and directed by his authority, and in his 
name. Though Christ is exalted at the right hand of God, and 
all authority in heaven and earth has been placed in his hands; 
yet are the Father and the Spirit intimately connected with, 
and related to, the kingdom of God. Obedient believers are im- 
mersed into the name of all the persons of the Godhead; and 
hence the disciples are brought into relation with all these. This 
being so, the divine persons sustain a specific relation to the ele- 
mentary terms or conditions of the organic law. The difference 
between the Jewish and christian dispensations is not so great 
and radical as to effect any very material change in the relations 
of the persons of the Godhead. Possibly but little more has been 
done than to emphasize some of the features, or elements of the 
Remedial System. The whole Divinity was engaged in the 
work of redemption under the patriarchal and Jewish dispensa- 
tions; but for certain reasons the Divinity was made to stand out 
before the view as a unity and nota trinity. Hence the promi- 
nence of the Zeos under those dispensations. 
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The elements of the Remedial System were as marked and as 
distinctly separated under those former dispensations as under 
the christian, and, indeed, more so; and the conditions on which 
the blessings flowing from these elements were secured, were not 
essentially different from those that obtain under the christian, 
Faith in God was ever the primary condition of acceptance with 
God. Repentance was equally so. And so was the offering of 
sacrifice. Without these psychical states the offering of sacrifice 
ayailed only for the redemption of life. The offering availed 
nothing for the expiation of guilt unless offered by faith anda 
heart-felt repentance. They were necessary precedents to the 
act of pardon. The same principles hold good under the christian 
dispensation. These psychical states are equally indispensable. 
There can be no pardon without them. 

Whilst these dispensations of the Remedial System, in these 
particulars, are so much the same, yet in one aspect they are very 
much unlike. There was no psychical relation under Judaism, 
between the sinner and his sacrificial offering. Under christianity 
a psychical relation is prominent and essential. This is a distin- 
guishing feature of the christian dispensation. Faith in the 
christian atonement is just as necessary to salvation as faith in 
God. There is no truth more clearly stated in the christian scrip- 
tures than this. It is the ground-truth of the whole scheme. 
But more than this. 

Not only is faith in the sin-offering of the christian dispensation 
indispensably necessary to the salvation of the soul; but equally 
important is obedience to the person who is the christian atone- 
ment. All the outward obedience that is required of the sinner 
in order to his pardon, is rendered directly to the Lord Fesus, 
because the institution of baptism, which is this act of obedience, 
‘s administered by the authority of Jesus, and in his name. The 
ordinance is not administered in the name of God and the Spirit. 
{mmersion zzéo their name is quite a different idea. 

In view of these facts we discover that there are four condi- 
tions absolutely essential to salvation, no one more important or 
necessary than another. These are, 1. Faith in God; 2. Repent- 
ance towards God; 3. Faith in Jesus as all that he claims to be; 
and, 4. Obedience to Christ. 

In the logical arrangement of these acts of the soul, repentance 
must necessarily follow the conviction of sin; and in order to de- 
termine its proper position in the arrangement, we must consider 
against whom sin is an act of disobedience and an offence. This 
will lead us still further into the consideration of the relations 
which the persons of the Divinity sustain to the law of pardon 
and to the sinner. 

Since Christ is the atonement for sin, he can not be the person 
against whom sin is committed. This is evident. It is God who 
pardons, and it is God against whom sin is committed, He 
judges and determines whether the atonement offered by Christ 
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is ample and sufficient for remission, because he is the party 
offended by sin; and if he determines the sufficiency of the atone- 
ment, he also determines its necessary precedents, which are 
faith in God and repentance towards him. Conviction of sin is 
based on faith in God, and repentance is a consequence of this 
conviction. The scriptures declare that repentance has reference 
or relation to God; and such must be its relation as determined 
by its position in the Remedial Scheme. The fact that the atone- 
ment under the christian dispensation is a person, does not alter 
or change the relations of faith and repentance. Under the reign 
of animal sacrifice, repentance was never exercised towards the 
victim, and how can it be under the christian scheme? ‘There is 
no reason why it should be, and none why it can be. The scrip- 
tures affirm the contrary; and hence we must regard repentance 
as being exercised towards God. Its connection with faith in 
Christ is the same as its connection with conviction of sin, since 
faith in Christ is identical with the conviction of sin, when this 
conviction has reference to the claims of Christ. This conclusion 
we think is fully supported by the following statement of the 
apostle Paul: “There is but one God, the Father, of whom (é€ od) 
are all things, and we for him (es avrov), and one Lord Jesus 
Christ, through whom (év’ ot) are all things, and we ¢hrough 
him (d’ atrov).”* God is still the primary object of worship; 
but worshiped now only ¢hrough Christ. The natural relations 
of the Zheos and the Logos are not materially changed by the 
remedial relations of Father and Son. 

The repentance required as a condition of remission may, to 
say the least, precede faith in Christ. This was the case in 
several instances recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. The 
Eunuch, Cornelius and Lydia are examples. These parties were 
pious believers in, and worshipers of, God. Their hearts were 
in the state which is expressed by repentance—peravova—and 
hence nothing more was necessary in these cases than faith in 
Christ, and obedience to him, 

An analysis of the discourse of the apostle Peter on the day of 
Pentecost will show that all he said is in full accord with these 
principles. ‘lo these worshipers of God, who had come to Jeru- 
salem from every part of the Roman Empire, and who had 
sinned in crucitying the Lord, or in consenting thereto, and were 
conscious of it, he said, “Repent, and be baptized,” &c. They 
were penetrated with the keenest sense of remorse; but this was 
not the state of the soul required by repentance. Something 
more than a racking remorse or disquieting regret was meant and 
intended. It was, as we shall see, a turning of the soul to God. 
It was an act of the soul in returning to God, and laying the 
ground for an obedience to anything God might command. As 
Peter’s hearers did not have this repentance before their convic- 
tion of sin against Christ; and as that sin, like all others, required 

1z Cor. 8: 6. 
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repentance in order to remission, the first thing required was 
repentance. 

An induction of all the facts recorded in the scriptures, which 
bear on this subject, will show'that the answer of Peter on this 
occasion, with its statements and implications, embraces all that 
is required as necessary to remission of sins. These are, 1, faith 
in God; 2, repentance towards God; 3, faith in Jesus as the 
Messiah or Christ; and 4, obedience to Christ in the institution 
of baptism. And 
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The importance and necessity of faith as a condition precedent 
to remission, is universally admitted and maintained. The scrip- 
tures are too clear and explicit on this subject to admit of any 
doubt. But in the religious world there has been much discussion 
in regard to its nature, and the means by which it is produced. 
It is sufficient for our purpose to notice two prominent views 
which differ so widely and materially that they may be consid. 
ered the parents of all others. These views relate to the cause 
or means by which faith is produced: 1. That it is produced by 
a direct action of the Spirit of God on the mind of the sinner, 
Connected with this view, and growing out of it, are the subsidi- 
ary doctrines of Total Depravity and man’s consequent inability 
to do anything religiously until his mind has been acted on by 
the Holy Spirit, to ‘invigorate it, eneteize it, or. directit 2, The 
other view is that “ aith comes by hearing, and hearing by the 
word of God;” that it is the confidence produced by the testi- 
mony believed, which God has given concerning Christ in the 
scriptures which he inspired. This view runs a parallel of oppo- 
sition to all that belongs to the other. Hence, one of them must 
be false. It will be only necessary, therefore, to prove that one 
of these is true, to show that the other is untrue; or to show that 
one is absurd to prove that the other is both rational and true. 

There is a common sense way of viewing this anti-scriptural 
doctrine of the depravity of man’s moral powers, or natural spir- 
itual tastes, desires and inclinations, which may carry conviction 
more certainly than any purely logical or metaphysical argument. 
In the first place, how much is assumed by this doctrine? 
There is just as much reason for declaring that the whole doc- 
trine is an assumption, from first to last, as there is for believing 
that any part of it is true. We know nothing of the strength 
and force of the human soul while man was in Eden, beyond 
what may be inferred from the single fact of Adam’s transgression. 
Such an inference will not be found to favor the assumption un- 
der consideration. Was that temptation the strongest with 
which the human soul has ever had to contend? This can not 
be inferred. On the contrary, we might infer that, under all the 
circumstances, it was not. Then, as Adam gave way under that 
temptation, we might more reasonably infer that he was not as 
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strong in his moral powers as man has shown himself, tobe 
outside of Eden, and its, pure, moral influence. We can not, 
therefore, maintain, with any degree.of reason, that the soul’s 
powers have suffer ed impairment or depravity on account of, or 
by, or through, that transgression. — It certainly can not be posi; 
tively known, and ought + not, therefore, to be affirmed. Even 
such an inference is unreasonable, and contradicted by facts, of 
every day’s experience and observation. If man’s psychical pow- 
ers have been impaired or depraved by Adam’s sin; if the moral 
force and strength of his soul have been abated by that act of 
transgression, we have no means of proving it, nor, indeed, of 
even “inferring it, simply because we have no, knowledge of 
Adam’s moral force and power of resistance before he became a 
sinner. We can, consequently, institute no comparison between 
what man is now, as to the force of his moral nature, and what 
he was then. 

If man’s experience and trial in a state of sin are to afford his 
any aid in resisting temptations, and of acquiring a mastery over 
himself; if he is to be made stronger by trials and sufferings in 
a state of sin, then we would be justified in concluding that, 
without such experience and trial, the moral force of man would 
be weaker, What experience or trial had Adam to invigorate 
the force of his moral nature? It must be admitted that he had 
none. 

It is cheerfully conceded that man’s. moral powers are weak- 
ened by sin—by repeated acts of sin, But what degree of 
depravity c can we assign as the result of ove sinr. This is “bey ond 
our means of determining. Result is the only index to the 
degree. Who can affirm that this result is perceptible in any 
instance of a first transgression? ‘The trial may be made and 
observed closely. Take a case as nearly parallel to Adam’s as can 
be found among men, and observe what the result will be in such 
a person. Adam was surrounded with the best of influences. 
He knew nothing of sin before the fatal day. Then let us take 
a young man who has been reared under influences of a holy and 

righteous character, and observe what effect the first act of sin 
will have upon him. Will that effect be depravity? , Will it not 
rather be the reverse, by the alarm it occasions and the shock it 
gives? An arousal of one’s consciousness to the nature and con- 
sequences of a wicked act will rather tend to strengthen the 
moral force than to weaken or deprave it. It is the ‘nature of 
such an act to arouse antl sting the conscience, and this monition 
of the conscience is designed and tends to check the soul and pre- 
vent a repetition of the act. Who can say that such was not the 
case with Adam? The inference is in favor of such a conclusion, 
and what we observe and know of the working of a first act of 
disobedience on the innocent heart, corroborates the conclusion. 
We are, therefore, justified in characterizing the doctrine of 
depravity inferred from the sin of Adam, as the sheerest assump- 
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tion, without any countenance from the dictates of common 
sense, or the observed facts in man’s moral history. 

This doctrine of implanted or transmitted depravity, arising 
from one act of disobedience by the progenitor of the race, is 
again shown to be absurd and groundless’ by the doctrine of 
supernaturalism, or direct spiritual influence, which has been 
reared upon it. If the doctrine in question be true, then every 
instance we find among men of a high moral nature, as evidenced 
by the life of the individual, must be the result of such action of 
the Spirit of God. This doctrine of spiritual influence was con- 
ceived and invented to meet the requirements of the doctrine of 
depravity. The latter doctrine conceived men as “dead in tres- 
passes and in sins,” and consequently as incapable, spiritually, of 
any living act as the literal dead are of motion. Thus spiritu- 
ally or psychically dead, they were powerless for any act until 
“made alive” by the direct and special act of the Holy Spirit. 
Now, if any instances can be found in the history of the race, 
since the introduction of christianity, (logically since Adam’s 
ejection from Eden,) of a high moral nature, as evidenced by the 
life of the individual, in which we have no reason to suppose or 
presume such an influence from the Spirit of God; but on the 
contrary, every reason to disbelieve or deny such influence, then 
must this doctrine of spiritual influence be untrue in fact. The 
advocates of this doctrine can not claim that men who disbelieve 
revelation; who repudiate the fundamental fact and essential doc- 
trines of christianity—such as the atonement—; they can not 
claim that such men are the subjects of the Spirit’s influence. If 
so, the Spirit was unable to make them believers in Christ, which 
is his great and primary work. The Spirit was unable to awake 
them from the death of sin. Such a conclusion would upset the 
whole doctrine, and prove it vain and foolish. There have been 
many men, and there are yet living many men of high moral 
force and character, who are disbelievers in the religion of the 
Bible. Whence, then, their moral power? Whence the force that 
raised them from the common depravity of the race? The law 
of transmissibility was as strong and as invariable in them as in 
others. How and why, then, the failure? The truth i is, the doc- 
trine has no countenance from any direction or source whatever. 
It is contradicted by the history of the race, by every day’s ex- 
perience and observation, and by the plainest suggestions of, 
common sense. 

But further: In the absence of scriptural authority we are left 
to our own reason to determine the truthfulness or falsity of the 
doctrine. If the doctrine of implanted depravity were true, we 
might admit the truth of the doctrine of spiritual influence, which 
was invented to meet its requirements. But on the assumption 
that the doctrine of direct and energizing action is true in fact, 
we ought to expect that the doctrine Could. be established by con- 
sciousness, since this is the only other source of evidence we can 
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have after the scriptures fail us. Otherwise what proof can we 
have of the fact? What, then, says consciousness? If we could 
be actually conscious of such an influence from the Spirit with- 
out the intervention of means, this would prove the truth of the 
doctrine. But have we such proof? The advocates of the 
doctrine will not affirm that we have. But should we not be 
conscious of the spiritual impression if it is actually made on the 
mind? Were not inspired men conscious of the action of the 
Spirit on their minds? Paul seems to say as much.’ Otherwise 
how could they know the source and nature of what they spoke 
or wrote? This they did know; and they must, therefore, have 
been conscious that the Spirit was acting on their minds. But 
this knowledge was their own, and not another’s. How were 
others to be assured of this inspiration? 

When a man declares that the Spirit of God acts directly and 
immediately on his mind for any purpose whatever, he can not 
expect credence to be given to his statement until he has fur- 
nished the necessary proof. All direct action is of the nature of 
inspiration, and is to be so classed, and the same proof, as to the 
fact, should be required as in the case of inspiration itself. When 
one claims that he is the subject of a direct action of the Spirit of 
God, he should be required to prove it by the only competent 
testimony—miracles. So did the men who “spoke as they were 
moved by the Holy Spirit.” In the absence of such proof, the 
claim is pure assumption, and entitled to no consideration what- 
ever. 

This theory in regard to the influence which the sin of Adam 
has had on the moral nature of the race, and of the consequent 
incapacity of the mind of men to take cognizance of spiritual 
subjects, and to exercise a “saving faith,” is based on an entire 
misconception of the nature of man, and of the effects which sin 
has had upon him, and especially of the effects which it produced 
in the person of Adam. The terminus of the effect of Adam’s 
sin was his spirit. There were no effects extending to his body 
except consequentially. His body was as hale and sound just 
after as before he sinned. His “fall” was simply a loss of favor, 
and banishment from the presence of God. There was no de- 
pravity of mind or of body that can be proved or established by 
any fact or process of reasoning. Hence, there were none trans- 
missible, and none transmitted, unless the malum was entirely 
absorbed by Cain, the first born; for the theory failed in the case 
of Abel, as has been already remarked in a former chapter. 

The sin of Adam did not place the race in a state of disfavor 
with God. It did not bring on the soul of every individual spir- 
itual death. This state or condition is not possible except on the 
occurrence of actual, personal sin. Masses are not thrown into 
this by the act of one. They fall into it as individuals by per- 
sonal sins. “The soul that sins shall die.” Only such are found 
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“dead in tresspasses and in sins.’”’ Children do not fall into a 
state of disfavor before God, until they sin after maturity. Dying 
before this, they ascend to heaven without the stain of sin. They 
have no sin, either “original” or personal. The taint of “original 
sin” is a figment of the imagination. Being without personal sin, 
who can affirm that the sin of others has marred their innocency, 
or impaired their moral powers? 

The scriptures regard men as capable of choosing between 
good and evil; as themselves determining whether they will 
serve God or idols! No where do they represent men as urging 
the plea of inability, or of even intimating that their moral na- 
ture was injured by the sin of their progenitor. The Lord 
located the difficulty, whatever that may be, in the wz// of men. 
“You will not come to me that you may have life.” There was 
no thought in his mind of a want of moral power to come to 
him; but rather an utter indifference, and a deep and settled, but 
unreasonable prejudice in their hearts against him. 

But this state of the heart is claimed by the advocates ot the 
doctrine of depravity, as the result and proof of the influence of 
Adam’s sin on the moral nature of man. .No one will deny that 
there is a fearful indifference on the part of men in general to 
their eternal interests. The fact is evident and incontrovertible. 
The only question is, What produces or produced this indiffer- 
ence? These theorists say, hereditary transmission; that it was 
made a part of man’s nature, and became as transmissible as any 
other quality, feature, or peculiarity of his being. A conclusion 
can not prove the truth of the premises assumed, unless there be 
no other conceivable premise. This is not the necessity in this 
case. ‘The indifference of men to the interests of their higher 
nature can be accounted for on other grounds; on premises more 
reasonable, and more easily established by observation and expe- 
rience, and the known influences which environ the race in its 
present state or condition. The chief reason would seem to be 
that the mind is too much absorbed by the present; that present 
interests crowd all others from the mind, and distract its atten- 
tion from things that lie beyond the moment. The present, be- 
cause of man’s nature, has more influence over the mind and life 
than the future, and will maintain its influence until the spiritual 
assert its mastery over the animal. There are antagonistic ele- 
ments in man’s being. He is of the earth, earthy, and of the 
heavens, heavenly, and as either nature dominates, so do the in- 
terests of its world, and man is controlled accordingly. The 
scriptures give a general reason or cause for this indifference by 
ascribing it to the “god of this world, who has blinded the minds 
of them who believe not, lest the light of the glorious gospel of 
Christ, who is the image of God, should shine unto them.”” But 
the god of this world uses means with which to blind the minds 
of men, and these are classified as “the lust of the flesh, the lust 
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of the eyes, and the pride of life.” These absorbing the atten- 
tion and interest, the mind has-no time nor inclination for divine 
things. 

It creates no surprise if a man is not arrested and diverted from 
his business by the report that.a child had just been drowned in 
the stream which runs near by. \An exclamation of surprise and 
regret escapes his lips, and he hurries on. | Presently one comes 
hastily and tells him the child was his! .Immediately all is 
changed. He rushes out frantically. His heart is overwhelmed 
by distress. Nothing now can arrest or divert his attention. All 
is forgotten but his child. His mind and ‘heart are all absorbed 
in the effort to save it. He rushes frantically and heedlessly into 
the stream with the hope that his hand may light upon it, and he 
rests not until he sees it again alive or dead. 

What. has wrought the wonderful change? Nothing but the 
fact that the child was his. So with the sinner. Conyince him 
that he is lost—worse than drowned,—and as he loves life, will 
he be in earnest. We have but to awake men to a sense of dan- 
ger to see them lay aside their indifference, and embrace the 
fleeting moment to lay hold on the hope of eternal life. The 
common events of life will do this. Let men but feel that death 
is nigh, and they will show how they value their souls. No en- 
treaty will then be required. There will be no question then as 
to their power to believe and obey the truth. The prospect of 
death has aroused the soul, and not any special work of the Spirit 
of God. They believe the gospel and feel remorse on account of 
their sins with the same mental powers with which they believe 
their physician, and tremble at the nearness of death. 

Motives and considerations are the powers or forces with 
which the Spirit of God arouses the soul, and excites it to action. 
In no other way does he attempt to convert men, Such were his 
means and such his method in every instance of conversion re- 
corded in the christian scriptures. If it be supposed that these 
means are inadequate, and the motives presented impotent, to 
produce conversion, without his invigorating the soul previous 
to, or at the time of, presenting the motives, then does this direct 
work of the Spirit seem a very strange procedure. Such a work 
of the Spirit being of the zature of inspiration, can not be con- 
sidered as belonging to the category of motives. Insp ration 
possesses no converting power. No man was ever converted by 
being inspired. It is not a converting agency or means. Nor 
are man’s moral powers strengthened by inspiration. Balaam 
who “loved the wages of unrighteousness,” was an inspired 
man—a prophet of God. His inspiration did not drive covetous- 
ness from his heart. It dees not seem to have strengthened and 
energized Azs moral powers. How, then, can it be expected that 
a direct operation of the Holy Spirit on the sinner’s heart can do 
anything for his conversion? 

There is nothing within all the range of human knowledge 
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more positively certain than that men can, of their own inherent 
and unassisted powers of mind, understand, believe, and obey the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. On this fact is grounded man’s respon- 
sibility, and the righteousness of a final judgment. The gospel 
is presented to men for their acceptance or rejection, and they 
are responsible for the action they take with reference thereto. 
The scriptures are as clear and positive on this as on the resur- 
rection’of the'dead. If men are morally or mentally incapable 
of understanding, believing, and obeying the gospel, until the 
Holy Spirit impresses on their mind and heart the power to do 
these things, then is it clear that men can not be held to'a higher 
responsibility than that of a secondary character, the Spirit him- 
self being held for the first. 

But these acts of the soul are within the range of its inherent 
and natural powers. It was so under the previous dispensations 
of God’s government over men. So spoke the prophets: “Son 
of man, I send thee to the children of Israel, to a rebellious na- 
tion, * *°* and they, whether they w7ll hear, or whether they 
will forbear, * * yet shall know that there has been a prophet 
among them.” ? 

The Lord said to the Jews: “The words which I speak to you 
they are spirit and they are life,” and, ‘They shall judge you in the 
last day.” Of what value is it that the words of Christ have a 
life-imparting and a life-producing power, if the soil in which 
they are to be sown is a sterile waste? And on what principles 
of righteousness can those words judge men in the last day, if 
the human soul be incapable of receiving them? But the argu- 
ments which might be arrayed against this irrational doctrine, so 
fatal in its consequences, are almost without number. Turn 
whatever way we will, they crowd our footsteps from every di- 
rection; from the sacred scriptures; the nature of man’s mental 
and moral being; the history of the race; and daily observa- 
tion and experience. Turn we now more directly to the subject 
of faith. 

Faith isa power. Whatever else it may be, it is certainly a 
mighty force. It is greater than all other powers of the soul ex- 
cept love. Reason falters, staggers, and falls in its presence; 
questions, hesitates, and doubts. Faith places its eyes on its ob- 
ject, and moves forward, never hesitating, never doubting, and 
never faltering. No trial is too great, no questions too perplex- 
ing, no difficulties too embarrassing. and no impossibilities too 
mighty or staggering. It believes all things, and hopes all 
things. When God is its object it believes all things possible, 
because God is omnipotent; that nothing of his promises will 
fail, because God is faithful; and that nothing of its hopes will 
perish, because God ever lives. Thus Enoch and Abraham, 
Moses and Daniel, walked with God, and trusted in the faithful- 
ness of his promises. Faith walks firmly and steadily, with its 
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eyes fixed on the invisible. It despairs not when seeming con- 
tradictions cross and impede its way, nor faints when the view 
is darkened by the clouds that crowd its path. The splendid 
examples, which the apostle has gathered up from the history of 
his people, exhibit the power of faith over the lives and fortunes 
of men in a striking degree, and show what men have done and 
can do under its inspiration. Without such examples, the world 
could never have known the power and capacity of faith as the 
ground-work of a character immortal and imperishable; as the 
force and agency of a life that is built upon the invisible; and 
as the inspiration of deeds that have no parallel in history. 

Reason is a child in the presence of this giant. However 
great and mighty its deeds may be; however wonderful and 
startling its accomplishments, or great its achievements, Reason 
can not boast of the stake, of the torture, and of the dens of wild 
beasts as its trophies. Cold and calculating, it has never boldly 
and cheerfully faced the faggot and the flame in vindication and 
support of its convictions. It never feels the glow, and the pas- 
sion, and the onward sweep of faith as it rushes forward to 
vindicate its beliefs, and attest its unwavering and undying trust. 
Reason builds no character that can not be shattered by misfor- 
tunes, or broken by disgrace. It has no hopes that will not 
vanish before doubts, nor courage that can endure the test of 
ridicule. It has no eyes for the invisible, nor feet for the impal- 
pable. It can not walk upon the unstable water, nor face the 
tempest as it frowns. It has no anchor fastened in the Unseen, 
nor cords binding it to the Ultimate and Beyond. It has no 
strength under trials, nor consolation and hope in death. It lives 
and moves and exults in its own powers; it has no almighty arm 
on which to lean. Asa guide, it is blind; as an inspiration, it is 
weakness itself. It goes forward, and recedes; it doubts, and 
hesitates; wavers, and declines until lost in the maze and laby- 
rinths of uncertainty. As to what is Yonder, it knows nothing, 
and can determine nothing. Its horizon is narrow; its acquisi- 
tions few. Poor, feeble, blind, it can not tell man what man most 
desires to know; can give him no strength in his weakness; nor 
guide him where he can not see. But by faith, we know that 
the world was made by the word of the Lord; by it we know 
that God is, and is a rewarder of all who earnestly and diligently 
seek him; by it we know the way and means of salvation; by 
it know our destiny—what we are, whence we are, and whither 
we are going—borne rapidly on the wings of time. 

The objects of faith are God and Christ; God, as the creator, 
bountiful benefactor, and redeemer of men, Zo whom all devotion 
is rendered, and all worship offered; and Christ, as the mediator 
and intercessor, through whom God redeems, and is worshiped, 
and as the avenue through whom all blessings from the Fountain 
of unwasting fulness flow. Faith, therefore, has persons for its 
object. It is only persons that can save; only they that can re- 
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deem. Hence, faith is trust or confidence in a person who is able 
to do for us what we need and desire. We Jédedieve in him as 
such; but faith takes hold of him as such, and appropriates the 
person to his own wants and needs. The action of faith, there- 
fore, is zpfon its object, and not zz it. Hence Christ says: “He 
who believes oz me (els éué), has everlasting life;” and, “Every 
one who believeth oz him («és airdv), may have everlasting life;” 
and, “He who believes oz him (es airéy), is not condemned.” 
The act of believing on Jesus is expressed in the christian scrip- 

tures by the accusative of the object governed by a preposition, 

and in the instances cited above, and many others, by the prepo- 
sition ezs. This is a singular construction of language, and seems 
intended to show that the believer and the person believed on, 
sustain to each other a peculiar relation, wherein all that is in the 
person believed on, may flow to the believer through his connec- 
tion with him. When no such relation is intended, but only 
Christ’s words are to be believed, the construction is the dative 
after the verb, believes. And so in regard to God, Moses, and 
the prophets... But when a statement is to be credited as true, 
sometimes the thing believed to be true, is placed in the accusa- 
tive, without a preposition, the case in such instances being 
determined by the action of the verb terminating on the object.? 
This difference in the construction of the language employed 
would seem to point out a distinction between the use of the 
word translated believe, when applied to persons and when ap- 
plied to things. Thus we may say that we believe things—that 
is, that they are as represented, or the reverse, or different,—but 
that we have faith in persons. We believe the things said of a 
person before we have faith in him. We believe, for instance, 
in the physician called to treat us when ill, and why do we be- 
lieve in him; that is, confide our case to him, and place ourselves 
in his hands? Simply, because we believe that he is honest and 
skillful. So with regard to the Great Physician. We believe 
the truthfulness of the testimony concerning him, and believing 
this, we put our trust or faith in him.® Hence, we may discrimi- 
nate, and say, that the act of believing is purely a mental 
operation; but that the act of faith isan act of the sow?. ‘With 
the heart”—that is the soul—“‘man believeth unto righteousness,” 
with the mind many of the Jews, such as Nicodemus, believed 
the things, and saw the force of their testimony, but they did not 
receive him as the apostle of God. 

This distinction between faith and belief is made stlll more 
manifest by another view or phase of the subject as presented in 
the scriptures. 

Faith is not only a condition of pardon, but the ground of jus- 
tification. It has, therefore, an aspect as it respects man, and an 
aspect as it respects God, as we have already remarked else- 

ULuke 1: 20;) John 19: 38; Acts 26; 27, 2John 11: 26. 
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where. Its nature does not essentially differ under these views; 
but is presented in a light which intimately connects it with re- 
mission. This, as we Gate also seen, is not an arbitrary act of 
the governor of the universe, but one grounded on justifiable tea- 
sons. Under this light faith is seen fo be a certain condition or 
active state of the soul, which approaches, in value, man’s perfect 
obedience to all that is enjoined by law, and by which the right- 
eousness of the law is realized by one who is a transgressor of 
law. Now, this state of the soul differs much from the purely 
mental act of believing the truth. Such an act, being expressed 
by the dative of the object, and not by the accusative with a 
preposition, is rather the meaxs by which the soul attains to the 
act or condition of faith. Thus, when the mind fully believes all 
that is said in attestation of the claims of Jesus, then the soul em- 
braces him by faith, if the believer realizes the importance that 
Christ is to his eternal happiness. Now, it is for the latter act 
that the theory of immediacy claims a direct influence of the Holy 
Spirit, in order to make him realize what Christ is to him, and 
to excite in his heart an interest in his soul’s salvation. We so 
understand the teaching of the religious world on this subject. 
But this is the grand aed primary assumption of the doctrine of 
Immediacy; for the scriptures ascribe this faith to the belief of 
testimony; in proof of which we cite the following passage: 
And Jesus says to her, Your brother shall rise again. Martha 
says to him, I know that he shall rise again in the resurrection 
at the last day. Jesus said to her, I am the resurrection and the 
life: he who believes on me (eis Ne dy though he were dead, yet 
shall he live. And whosoever liveth and believeth on me (es 
eve), Shall never die: Jdeléevest thou this? (murrevets tovro). She 
said to him, Yea, Lord, I believe that thou art the Christ the son 
on Gods" Martha believed what Jesus said of himself; this 
convinced her that he was the Christ, and she received him as 
such. In receiving Jesus as the Christ, she believed on him (es 
airov). The former we designate as belief, because it was the 
means of faith, and the latter, faith, because it expresses the re- 
pose of the soul on him. 

This view is further corroborated by what the scriptures say 
of faith. The apostle Paul states faith to be this: “Now faith is 
the ground of things hoped for, the conviction of things not 
seen,’—the ground of our hope, and the confidence that the 
things w hich wesee not, yet do really exist. It sees things that 
are sible e, and is fully persuaded of their existence. Titi is the 
ground of hope, because it believes on him who made the prom- 
ises. It is fully persuaded of all things which God has done or 
spoken, because it trusts in him. By it men walk as seeing him 

_who is invisible, and confidently hope for that which is promised. 
It is the eye of the soul, and the confidence of the heart. 
Men may believe all the facts, and truths, and statements in 
Ljohnern-25526. 
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the Bible, and. yet be lost, because there is no salvation in them. 
They may afford us light and knowledge, comfort and consola- 
tion, support and strength; but there is no salvation from sin 
through these, except as a means to anend.. Salvation is in, and 
through, a person—Christ; not even through or by the ¢rwzh he 
uttered. We may believe that, yonder bridge which spans that 
broad stream, possesses all the qualities necessary to a safe transit; 
yet if we never trust it by actual trial, our belief will never rise 
into faith. The truth as it is in Jesus can and will avail the soul 
nothing until incorporated in faith. He is the rock on which the 
church. is built; he “the chief corner stone;” and we as living 
stones are built on this foundation. The truth is not, and can not 
be, the foundation; not even the truth that he is the Christ; but 
he himself, the personal Messiah, the tried rock, the precious 
stone, who is to be the judge of the living and the dead. 

Faith comes by hearing and believing the testimony of apostles 
and prophets, and in no other way. The Holy Spirit produces 
conviction in no other way, or by any other means; produces 
faith in no other way, nor by any other means. No instance can 
be found to disprove this statement. Men, may be led to, or 
brought to, this testimony by many and various providential ways 
and means; but these providences never convert, never produce 
faith; only “the testimony of the Lord” can do this. In respect 
to these operations of the mind, religious truth does not differ 
from any other truth. The mind believes religious facts and 
truths as it believes all other kinds, and with no more need of 
foreign aid, such as the direct agency of the Holy Spirit. All 
that the mind requires is the proper kind of testimony. Give it 
that, and it believes with the same facility with which it believes 
other facts and truths. “We know that thou art a teacher sent 
from God; for no man.can do the things which thou doest, ex- 
cept God be with him.”? So spoke a timid Jew, who never 
became a christian. So he reasoned, and so he. believed; and so 
may all men, if they will but exercise the ordinary powers of 
their minds, aad obey the honest convictions of their hearts. 


Il. REPENTANCE:! Meravoua. 


This act of the soul was partially considered when the mission 
of John was under consideration. It was then regarded as a 
turning of the soul to God; literally, a reversion of mind, pur- 
pose, and desire; a turning away from one state of mind, 
purpose, and desire, to another. The act is limited to the soul. 
Another word is used in the Greek when another kind of turning 
is indicated, as in Acts aaioe  ‘hewdarbimeer came preaching 

1 We use this English word because of its general currency and use in this 
connection It does not strictly represent the original; but having no other 
word, we use it with an appropriated meaning, and as defined by the words, 
“turning with the whole soul to God.” 
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a return of the soul to God, as the necessary preparation for the 
reception of the Messiah, and as a necessary precedent to the 
remission of sin in the baptism which he administered, and he 
used this word to express the idea. The purpose of John was 
to “turn the children of Israel to the Lord their God,” and to 
effect this turning, he preached this repentance, and baptism, and 
connected with them, as a blessing, the remission of sins. Now, 
as remission of sins follows this act of obedience—this state of the 
soul; and as remission is not an arbitrary act on the part of God; 
but one which must be justified by the grounds on winch 
it is garnted, we should find in repentance all that justice and 
holiness can require in order to allow it to become a condition 
of pardon, 

The repentance required as a condition of pardon under the 
dispensation of the gospel, is the same essentially as that required 
by John; for Peter, on the day of Pentecost, when announcing 
for the first time the conditions on which men can be saved, used 
the same word that was used by John. As this act of the soul 
embraces all that it is capable of doing in obedience to the com- 
mand, repent, this act must exhaust the meaning of the word used 
to express the command. Hence, in the “turning of the soul to 
God,” we have an exhaustive definition of the ord translated 
repentance. The soul can do no more than give itself to God, 
and this is all that God requires. This was the preparation of 
heart and mind that God desired and required as necessary to the 
reception of his Son, the Messiah; for without such a prepara- 
tion— without such a submission of heart and mind to the will of 
God, on the part of the people, the rejection of Christ was as- 
sured So Christ himself seemed to think and say, when he said 
to the Jews, as they murmured at his teaching: “No man can 
come to me, unless the Father, who hath sent me. draw him. 
* * * Every one, therefore, who hath heard, and learned of the 
Father, cometh to me.” This turning of the soul again to God, 
was required that the people might be in that condition of mind 
and heart, which would dispose them to learn fr om, and be taught 
by, the Son. This was the preparation intended and in view 
when John was sent to preach repentance. 

The definition which we have here given to repentance deter- 
mines another question of importance, viz: Toward whom is 
repentance-exercised? - With which person of the Trinity, 
Father, Son, or Holy Spirit, is repentance related? As it is 
defined to be the soul’s return to God, he must be the person 
toward whom it is exercised, and with whom it stands related 
in the Remedial System. This was clearly and evidently the 
case under the mission of John, as is unquestionably implied in 
the following statement made by the angel to Zachariah: “And 
many of the “children of Israel shall he turn to the Lord their 
God.” Jesus was not known in the repentance preached by 
John. It could not, therefore, have sustained any relation to him 
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then. It was not even preached in his name. God was the ob- 
ject of their faith and repentance, and the authority for their 
baptism. Jesus was only in expectation, It is, therefore, un- 
questionably certain that repentance was exercised towards God, 
and related to him under the mission of John. 

We may now inquire, whether this relation between God and 
repentance was changed, modified or disturbed by the corona- 
tion of Christ, and ‘his consequent investiture with universal 
authority and dominion? If not, then the relation continues the 
same under the reign of Christ, and if so, it should appear in the 
scriptures which record events and transactions subsequent to 
the coronation of Christ and the inauguration of his kingdom, 
or in the relations which Christ then assumed ta the Remedial 
System, as its mediator, intercessor, and expiator. Was, then, 
the relation of repentance, as to its object, changed, modified, or 
disturbed by the coronation of Christ? As ample and sufficient 
proof that it was not, we may cite the following passage: “Tes- 
tifying to both Jews and Greeks repentance towards God, and 
faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ.” ? 

As repentance is related to God, its relation to fazth in God is 
that of consequent to antecedent. It necessarily follows faith in 
God. This is self-evident, if repentance is related to God. But 
it may precede faith in another person of the Godhead. It did 
precede faith in the Messiah under the mission of John, and may 
under the reign of the gospel, and actually did in several recorded 
cases of conversion to Christ. But the generally received view 
is that repentance is connected with Christ, and follows faith in 
him. The believers in a mystical or supernatural origin or cause 
of faith in Christ (though it would seem unnecessary fo fazth 
in God), regard faith in Christ as consequent upon repentance; 
but their views upon the subject are so confused and unsystema- 
tized, that it is not strange that they should confuse the relations 
of repentance in the system of pardon. Neither of these views 
is correct, because they assume a genetic connection between 
faith in Christ and repentance. It should be observed that these 
acts of the soul, are acts of obedience. Faith in Christ and 
repentance toward God are requirements of God as neceessary 
precedents to remission; but there is no genetic or causal connec- 
tion between them. Faith follows conviction of sin, and so does 
reeret, or sorrow, or anguish, on account of sin. Between these 
there is a genetic connection. This regret, or sorrow, or anguish, 
on account of sin, is not the repentance of the scriptures; but 
these, with faith, are made the ground of the command, repent. 
If the relation which exists between cause and effect, existed 
between these states of the heart and repentance, then would 
repentance follow necessarily and universally these states. But 
such is not the fact. Men may repent in this sense; their con- 
sciences may be lacerated and tormented by remorse and anguish 

1This statement (Acts 20: 21) is expressed with more force in the Greek. 
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without leading them to the repentance which turns the soul to 
God. Judas Iscariét felt the first kind of repentance, but not the 
last, and so have thousands of others. Hence, repentance is a 
command, not an a priori conclusion. It 1s what the reason ap- 
proves as just, right, and proper; but not, possibly, just what it 
would have suggested. It is the same that may be said of bap- 
tism. When we understand the purpose and relations of baptism 
in the Remedial System, we may see much beauty and propriety 
in making such an institution an integral element of the law of 
pardon; but could human reason have reached it by a process of 
a priort argument? Certainly not, aid simply because there 
is no logical or natural connection or sequence between this 
conclusion and the premises on which it may be regarded as 
resting. 

3ut this subject is more fully illustrated by the relation which 
repentance sustained to the Remedial System under the Patri- 
archal and Jewish institutions. 

Repentance, as here understood and defined, has always been 
regarded as an essential condition of remission of sins, from the 
day of Adam’s transgression to the present. But it was as much 
a revelation and a command of God as was sacrifice. For being 
a condition of remission or pardon, none could have conceived 
it or commanded it, but the person who was offended by the 
transgression. During the existence of these dispensations, the 
elements of the law of pardon were essentially the same as at 
present; and we ought, consequently, to find the same relations 
existing between these elements themselves, and between them 
and God, as obtain under Christ. And such is really the case; 
so that what is obscure under one dispensation may be cleared 
up by what is more evident under another. When, therefore, 
we look at the relations which repentance sustained under the 
Patriarchal and Jewish dispensations, we discover that repent- 
ance was never spoken of as related to, or as exercised toward, 
the victim of sacrifice; but toward the God from whom pardon 
was sought by the sacrificial offering. This statement is too plain 
and evident to require any argument It is, in the light of the 
scriptures, self-evident. As Jesus, therefore, is the victim of the 
Christian dispensation, repentance can have no relation to him, 
or be exercised toward him. 

Nor can repentance be regarded as sustaining this relation to 
Christ, because he is King, “and for the simple “and evident rea- 
son that his regal authority is not primary and inherent, but 
delegated.’ Besides, he is not the king of whose law sin is the 
transgression; but the mediator and intercessor with this ling in 
behalf of the sinner. It is not he who grants pardon, bit God 
through him. ‘God was in Christ reconciling the world to him- 
self.” “Repentance and remission of sins’ were preached. in his 
name; but it is God who grants these.” Hence, he who grants 
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repentance must be he to whom the act is directly related, and 
toward whom it is exercised. 

That repentance under Christianity is related to God, and not 
to Christ, we think is further evident from Paul’s discourse on 
Mar’s Hill, in which he declares that ‘‘the times of this ignorance 
God winked at; but now commands all men every where to re- 
pent.” Still more evident is this made by the remark of the 
same apostle to the Elders at Ephesus.’ In preaching Christ 
to the people of that city, he proclaimed “repentance toward 
God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ.” Paul preached 
according to the principles proclaimed by Peter on the day of 
Pentecost. The same Spirit inspired both these apostles. What 
they uttered was the utterance of the same Spirit. Hence, as 
Paul preached, so did Peter; and as Peter, so did Paul. 

On the day of Pentecost Peter had only Jews as his auditors. 
They were worshipers of God; consequently, were believers in 
God. They were convicted of sin in crucifying Jesus of Naza- 
reth. This conviction changed their views and feelings toward 
Christ. They believed on him. Under these circumstances they 
desired to know what they should do; that is, do in order to be 
pardoned of that sin. They had all the faith that God requires 
in any case, and hence were informed only as to what remained 
to be done to insure their pardon. ‘Then Peter said to them: 
Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ for the remission of sins.” Of them only two other con- 
ditions were required: repentance toward God, and baptism by 
the authority of Christ. This institution is primarily related to, 
and connected with, Christ, and not with God, (though adminis- 
tered in one sense in the name of all the persons of the Divinity ), 
because of Christ’s relation to the sinner as his sin-offering. It 
is dy the blood of Christ, and zz baptism that sins are remitted; 
hence the connection and relation of baptism with and to Christ. 

Several cases of conversion recorded in Acts of Apostles show 
that the views here taken of repentance are scriptural, both as to 
its meaning and relations. The first of these in the order of 
their connection is that of the Ethiopian officer of queen Can- 
dace. Philip, an inspired evangelist, converted him under a 
special mission. The history of this case is well known. It is 
recorded in the 8th chapter of Acts. This officer had been up to 
Jerusalem to worship God according to the ritual of the Jewish 
religion, and was returning home when overtaken by Philip. On 
taking a seat by his side in his chariot, the Evangelist “preached 
to him Jesus,” and when the officer proposed immersion, Philip 
said there was nothing in the way of it if he believed on Jesus. 
He was then baptized on his faith in Jesus. But two things 
were here required of this Ethiopian officer, viz: faith in, and 
obedience to, Jesus as the Messiah. He was already a believer 
in God, and a devout worshiper of him. Hence he had the faith 
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and repentance required toward God, and that too before he had 
even heard of Jesus as the Messiah. This faith and repentance 
could, therefore, have had no relation to Christ whatever. In 
this case we have repentance toward God preceding faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

The same may be said of Cornelius, and with more emphasis; 
because we know more of his character, which seems to have 
been as perfect before God as any one of the race has ever pre- 
sented. He was “a devout man, and one that feared God with 
all his house; who gave much alms to the people; and prayed to 
God continually.” What change in heart and mind could such 
a one need? His heart was right before God, and what more 
could be asked? God acknowledged his alms-giving and 
prayers; what was yet lacking in him? All that faith in, and 
repentance toward God could effect in a man’s character was 
possessed by him; what could be yet wanting? He had not yet 
obeyed Christ. His sins were not yet actually pardoned. If he 
had died before he heard¥of Christ, he would have been saved 
beyond doubt. But he needed yet what Christ could do for him, 
and for this reason he was directed by a heavenly messenger to 
send for Peter, suche would tell him “what he ought to do,” and 
speak to him “words whereby he and all his house should be 
saved.” Peter obeyed the heavenly vision, and preached Jesus 
to Cornelius and his household; and Cornelius believed and was 
baptized. Peter knowing the character of the man, spoke to him 
the words he needed for his salvation. Cornelius believed on the 
Lord Jesus, and was immersed in his name. The Holy Spirit 
testified to those present that Cornelius and his household were 
acceptable believers on Christ by “falling” upon them, and speak 
ing by them. Having faith and repentance as respects God, they 
needed only faith in ‘Christ and submission to his authority in 
baptism. In this case the repentance required by the gospel pre- 
ceded faith in Christ, and shows that repentance is not related to 
Christ or to faith in him. 

The conversion of Lydia is another instance similar to those of 
the Ethiopian and Cornelius. She was a devout worshiper of 
God, a Jewish woman, as may be supposed from the fact that 
she was a regular worshiper of God by prayer certainly, and 
possibly by the reading of the Jewish scriptures. She, hearing 
Paul preach, was baptized—immersed on her faith in Christ, and 
by his authority. Here also repentance Bee od faith in Christ; 
for only two things were required of her—faith in Christ and 
submission to his “authority. The faith and repentance which 
pertain to God she already had, being a devout worshiper of God. 
She needed the same that the Ethiopian and Cornelius needed, 
viz: the actual remission of sins; and this can be had only on 
submitting to the authority of Ghre 

But it may be asked, Is the same true as regards the Gentiles? 
They are presumed not to have the knowledge of God, and con- 
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sequently not to have either faith or repentance. Thisj|fact could 
hardly change the relations of the terms or conditions of pardon. 
These relations can not be one thing as respects the Jews, and 
another as respects the Gentiles. This our common sense would 
teach us. But we are not left to this doubtful guide. The scrip- 
tures affirm that the terms of pardon sustain the same relations 
to the Gentiles as they do to the Jews. Paul preached in Ephe- 
sus continuously for about two years, during which time many of 
the Jews and Gentiles became obedient to the faith, ‘so that all 
who were in Asia heard the word of the Lord, both Jews and 
Greeks.” To both Jews and Gentiles Paul declared that he had 
spoken to them the whole counsel of God, “testifying to both 
Jews and Greeks, oe toward God, and faith toward (or 
upon) our Lord Jesus Christy, 

In Paul’s speech on Mar’s Hill he seems to have sketched 
in general outline, his manner of presenting the gospel to the 
Gentiles; and it was not really different from that to the Jews. 
The Gentiles were ignorant of God, and worshiped creatures of 
their own imagination. To such he did not first preach Christ, 
but God, for the reason that Christ is but the agent, and God the 
principal, in the work of salvation. This speech of Paul is much 
to the point, and affords us a good illustration of the logical 
method of presenting the Bore “of Jesus Christ to the w orld at 
large. He first lays before the Athenians the being and charac- 
ter of God, and the relations which he sustains to “the world of 
mankind, as creator, preserver, and bountiful benefactor. Then 
he proceeds to preach to them Christ, by saying: “The times of 
this ignorance God winked at; but now commandeth all men 
everywhere to repent; because he hath appointed a day, in the 
which he will judge the world in righteousness by that man 
whom he hath ordained; whereof he hath given assurance to all 
men, in that he hath raised him from the dead.” In this discourse 
‘we have faith in God, and repentance toward him required, now 
based on the fact that he has interposed for the salvation of the 

race through Jesus Christ, on whom he requires men to believe, 

and to whom they must become obedient. The faith and repent. 
ance which have respect to God, bring men into the relation 
with God, which obtained in the cases of the Ethiopian noble- 
man, Cornelius, and Lydia, which psychical acts were a necessary 
preparation for the reception of the truth concerning Jesus. Men 
must be brought to God first, that they may hear and believe his 
word, before “they are prepared to believe and obey Christ... It 
was on this word that Jesus rested in part his claims. To this 
word he constantly appealed, and went so far as to declare that 
“No man can come to me unless the Father who hath sent me, 
draw him;” and God draws men to Christ by his word. 5o the 
Lord himself affirmed: ‘It is written in the prophets: ‘They shall 
all be taught of God.’ Every man, therefore, that hath heard, 
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and hath learned of the Father, cometh to me.”’ Such was the 
case with the Ethiopian, with Lydia, and with Cornelius. These 
were all taught of God, and hence became obedient to Christ so 
soon as he was presented to them. 

The state of the mind and heart of these individuals shows, be- 

ond all questioning, all that was intended, and all that can be 
effected, by faith in God, and repentance toward him. We have 
in their state of heart a living example, or definition of the re- 
pentance required by the gospel as a condition of salvation. No 
verbal definition can give us so clear and so.accurate a view of 
what was, and is, intended by repentance, as these cases of con- 
version recorded by the Holy Spirit. There is no fault in any 
statement made concerning them. The characters of these per- 
sons were all that faith in God and repentance could produce. 
Hence, we have in them a definition of repentance by fact, which 
shows the correctness of the definition here suggested and 
adopted: a turning of the soul to God, as a suppliant for mercy, 
ready to become obedient to whatever may be commanded and 
required. 


III. IMMERSION. 


The immersion of the body of the believing and repentant sin- 
ner zz the name or wfox the authority of Jesus Christ, and “zzto 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit,” 
equally with faith in God and in Christ, and repentance, is an 
element of the organic law of the kingdom of heaven, and as 
such necessary to the enjoyment of the blessings of that king- 
dom. This bodily act is associated with the psychical acts of 
faith and repentance in the commission given the apostles by the 
Lord after his resurrection, and in the law of pardon announced 
by the apostle Peter on the day of Pentecost, and it was admin- 
istered in every case of conversion rec corded’ in Acts, or alluded 
to in the Epistles. No exception to this statement can be found 
in the christian scriptures. It would be a strange and contradic- 
tory fact if such could be found. The Lord himself had said, 
before his kingdom was inaugurated, that it was impossible for 
any one to enter his kingdom “without first being “born of water 
and bps Spirit,” and how could his divinely commissioned apos- 
tles have made any statement, or done any thing, contrary to this? 
We must, therefore, find in the organic law of the kingdom, and 
in the administration of that law by the apostles, the illustration 
of the meaning and intent of the birth of water and of the Spirit, 
and an application of the principles which it inculcates. In other 
words, the faith, repentance, and baptism of the christian institu- 
tion are but the for oS and more explicit statement of the meaning 
and intent of the “new birth.’ As baptism, therefore, is an 
integral element of that change expressed by the words “new 
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birth,” the necessity of this ordinance is both clearly and _ posi- 
tively affirmed by the Lord himself. It has been connected by 
the Lord with the psychical change called a “birth of the Spirit,” 
and who is competent to affirm that these two can, in any case, 
be separated? That ohe may be omitted, or disregarded, or an- 
nihilated by a modification of it, and not the other? The divine 
law-giver alone has the prerogative of deciding what shall, or 
shall not, be required as necessary to pardon; and it is man’s 
highest wisdom and piety to accept these as ordained, whatever 
they may be. 

The ordinance of baptism has been lightly spoken of as merely 
an external rite, in contradistinction to the psychical acts or states 
of faith and repentance, and as ranking, therefore, subordinately 
to these in importance. Because christianity i is a spiritual reli- 
gion, it has been assumed that nothing is essential to the life and 
enjoyment of that religion, but what is spiritual, but what 
touches, or proceeds from, the spirit of man, assuming in all this 
that nothing can be made a spiritual blessing, which is an exter- 
nal ordinance, or of the nature of a rite or ceremony. Without 
stopping to controvert this statement as a philosophical truth, we 
simply affirm that it is not a fact; and if not a fact, it can not be 
a philosophical truth. The fact, however, that men have so re- 
garded and treated the ordinance of immersion, has led to its 
modification, or rather annihilation, in the substitutes of sprink- 
ling and pouring. To treat any ordinance of God in this manner 
is to charge God with folly, and to assert the superiority of the 
wisdom of men. To characterize this procedure as it deserves, 
would be regarded as uncharitable. It is to profess obedience to 
a divine institution while observing a substitute; to assert acqui- 
escence, while following our own suggestions or dictations. This 
is not of faith. It is not of the lineage of the man who hesitated 
not to offer his son as a burnt-offering; of him who plead for no 

substitute, or modification of the command; who did not reasoz 
on the subject, or consider that the promises of God would there- 
by fail: but who accepted by faith, journeyed by faith, and 
obeyed by faith. Such can not be “the children of Abraham, 
and heirs according to the promise,” since they have not his faith. 
When men reason about God’s ordinances or commands, and 
replace these with the result of their own reasoning, faith has 
departed. To deduce from any premises, or course of reasoning, 
that the sprinkling of a few drops of water on the forehead will 
suffice for the immersion of the whole body in water, is not of 
faith, but wholly of human folly. 

In the scriptures of the Het covenant, baptism is conspicu- 
ously, and, as far as we know to the contrary, inseparably, 
associated with faith and seinen Ate on the one hand, and with 
the remission of sins on the other; and we can as well break the 
connection in one case as in the other. The whole religious 
world asserts a connection of the psychical states or acts of faith 
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and repentance, with the remission of sins, and affirms their im- 
portance and necessity therefor; but few see any connection or 
relation between immersion and remission, except, possibly, in 
the case of that effete doctrine of “original sin,” with which 
baptism has no more connection than with the worship of the 
Hindoos. But in the christian system baptism stands as the con- 
necting link between the necessary psychical states and the 
remission of sins, serving as the embodiment or practical appli- 
cation of these states to the end in view. In the organic law, no 
distinction, or discrimination can be made for the one or against 
the other. What God has united or combined, man has no right 
to put asunder. The great blessing of remission is made depend- 
ent upon all these, and, as far as we know, not more upon one 
than another. Each does its own peculiar work for the sinner, 
and that work can not be complete and perfect, without the work 
of each of these separately and combined. Faith lays the ground 
work of action, and becomes the moving power or force; repent- 
ance is faith in motion toward God; and baptism is the obedience 
of faith, and the exd of repentance as it respects the remission 
of sins. Pardon can not, therefore, take place zm faith, or zz 
repentance, but zz baptism. Hence, remission follows on immer- 
sion, and not on either of the others. This conclusion will be 
found fully corroborated by the teaching of the christian scrip- 
tures. 

It must be observed, and not forgotten, that no one of these, 
nor all of them combined, procure remission. This only the 
atonement can do. Faith, repentance, and baptism are but con- 
ditions, or means, by which the blessing is to be enjoyed, not the 
procuring cause of the blessing. Lach ts a step toward the 
blood of Christ. This removes the stain of sin, and gives the 
sinner life; and immersion is the stage of the soul’s journey to 
Christ, where the “heart is sprinkled from an evil conscience,” 
and the “body washed with pure water; where the sinner 
offers the appointed sacrifice for sin; and where he is brought 
into contact and relation with the blood of Christ, because it is 
only there that he comes into relation with his death. It is by 
immersion, and by this only, that the sinner comes “into Christ.” 
Faith does not place him there, neither does repentance; only 
immersion; for as many as “have been baptized into Christ, have 
put on Christ;”’ we are then zz Christ, and in the enjoyment 
of all that he has procured for man; for in being baptized into 
Christ, we are baptized into his death? So being in Christ, we 
are new creatures, and in the possession of all the blessings that 
he has procured for man. Among these is the remission of sins; 
and therefore for a repentant believer in Christ, such as the Eu- 
nuch, Cornelius, or Lydia, the organic law provides immersion 
in the name of Christ, for the remission of sins. 

Baptism alone is not for the remission of sins, any more than 
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faith or repentance alone; but it is tke ove of the three in which 
the act of pardon takes place. It is when baptized, and not until 
then, that the sinner has any assurance that his sins are forgiven. 
Remission of sins is the act of God in the heavens,} which act 
must be announced to the sinner in some way before he can 
know, or have the assurance that God has “blotted out his sins” 
from the “book of his remembrance.” This announcement, we 
affirm, is made by baptism, and by this alone. It is God’s 
method of declaring to the sinner that he has pardoned his sins. 
No feeling or impulse of the heart; no dream nor imagination 
can give this assurance. The assurance of so important a fact 
should be placed beyond all doubt and uncertainty, and this is 
done by the infinitely compassionate and merciful Father in the 
several declarations which he has made in regard to this action. 
The certainty is just as evident as language, and the philosophy 
of the christian system, can make it. The scriptures most posi- 
tively affirm that he who believes on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
turns to God with his whole soul, and is baptized, shall be saved, 
pardoned, or justified. It is God’s word that makes the fact of 
his pardon certain; certain on his obedience to the gospel in im- 
mersion. The design of immersion is to give to the obedient 
sinner this assurance; to declare to him that God has pardoned 
his sins in the name of Christ, and for his sake. It is, therefore, a 
declarative ordinance. It is this much, whatever else it may be. 
But it is more. It has a significance and importance that grow 
out of the nature of the work which is to be accomplished by the 
Christian System. It shows the nature of that work, and illus- 
trates in a beautiful and symbolical manner the means by which 
the work is to be realized. That work is the salvation of the 
sinner from death, and his restoration to life, and the means by 
which this is to be effected, is the death, burial, and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. On these three facts is based the hope of the 
race; and immersion is the symbolical representation of these 
facts to the world. 

The grand work which the Christian System proposes to ac- 
complish is man’s salvation from sin. To understand the means, 
and to appreciate the method by which this work is effected, we 
must consider the peculiar condition of man which makes this 
work necessary. To do this we must repeat, to some extent, 
what has been already said elsewhere. 

Man is in a state of death. His soul lies in spiritual death, 
which is separation from God, and his body is in a state of 
death and gradually molders to the dust whence it was taken. 
This leaves man in ruins; his body decomposed, and his spirit, 
disembodied, in a state of eternal separation from the presence 
and glory of God. This is the work of sin. 

To save man from this ruin, the gospel of Jesus Christ came, 
with its atonement and resurrection, thé one to redeem the spirit, 
‘John 823) 7 Mark 16: 16; Acts 2; 38; 22: 16. 
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and the other the body. The one can not be effected without 
the other. If there is no atonement, there can be no resurrection 
of the body; and if no resurrection, an atonement is useless. 
Man must be saved in his entirety, if saved at all. The resurrec- 
tion of the body rests on the atonement; and an atonement 
necessitates a resurrection of the body. The atonement gives 
life to the spirit, and the resurrection gives life to the body: so 
that by these man lives again in all the fulness of his being. 
There is, and can be, no life to the spirit and body without these. 

As there is no life for the body but by and through a resurrec- 
tion, so neither is there for the spirit. Death implies a burial, 
and life a resurrection. The body having died is buried, and if 
it live again, it is only by a resurrection. The resurrection, there- 
fore, saves man, as to his body, from this consequence of sin. So 
in regard to his spirit. Tt is dead on account of sin—“dead in 
trespasses and in sins.” Being dead, it must be buried; and if it 
live again, it must rise from the dead. There must be for ita 
resurrection as there is for the body. This resurrection we have 
in “the new birth,” and represented by a symbol. The death of 
the spirit is sin, and the life of the spirit is righteousness. Its 
mortality is sin; its immortality righteousness. “When, therefore, 
it is free from sin, it lives forever. Death and life are predicable 
of the Spirit only by figure, and so isa resurrection; but they 
are none the less real. The spirit undergoes a change in conver- 
sion which is analagous to that which the body undergoes in the 
resurrection. This change is radical, sweeping, and entire. Be- 
cause of this change the spirit is said to be created anew, and to 
become a new creature. The Lord represents it under the figure 
of a birth,’ and the apostle by a burial and resurrection.? Birth 
and resurrection are, in this connection, correlates. The change 
in the soul of man, which ends in forgiveness, is a resurrection 
from its death in sin, and is analogous to the change which the 
body undergoes when made immortal. In a word, the spirit be- 
ing “dead in trespasses and in sins,” must be buried and raised 
again before it can enjoy life again. What represents and sym- 
bolizes this change, and stamps “it with its true character ? What 
ordinance, as a sy ymbol, represents this burial and resurrection of 
the spirit? 

Immersion is a symbolical representation of the facts of the 
gospel.* Though it is the body that is immersed. yet the ordi- 
nance does nothing for the body. It has no reference td its 
wants in a state of sin. It has no meaning or significan e as 
respects the body. Strange as it may appear, it has refer -ic 
wholly to the change w hich the spirit of man undergoes i! 


conversion—in its transit from death into life, and som io 
righteousness. It says to the world that the man immerse’) has 
died in his mind and heart to the world; that he is buries > it 
of its sight; and raised into a new life—into a new w || 
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“wherein dwelleth righteousness.”! Hence, Christ connects im- 
mersion with this change of the Spirit, and calls the great change 
which is completed in baptism, a birth of water and of the Spirit. 
By it the sinner is “born again;” by it raised from the dead. In 
it the “old man” is put off, and the new man put on. In it the 
“old man” is crucified and raised to life again, and is then a new 
creature.’ The soul’s mortality, sin, has carried it to the grave, 
and there leaving its corruption, sin, it rises to life again—a life 
of freedom from sin, of righteousness, and purity. All its sins, 
like the body’s mortality, were left in the grave. When it arose, 
it arose free from all sin: ‘And you being dead in your sins, 
* * * he has made alive together with him, having forgiven you 
all trespasses;” ‘For if we have been planted together in the 
likeness of his death, we shall also be [raised] in the likeness of 
his resurrection.” When men become alive from the death of 
sin, they lose their sins in the process of becoming alive, just as 
the body loses its mortality in its resurrection. The grave in 
which the soul is symbolically buried, is immersion; for only by 
that ordinance can the sinner be Planted in the likeness of 
Christ's death; that is the likeness of his burial; and only by it 
can he be raised in the likeness of Christ’s resurrection. “We 
are buried with him by baptism into death,” and from this death 
raised by baptism into a new life. What, therefore, the grave is 
to the body, immersion is to the spirit. Both die, both are bu- 
ried, and both are raised from the grave in which they were 
buried. This is unquestionably the teaching of the scriptures as 
to the design and import of baptism, and as to its position or re- 
lation in the christian scheme. 

But further: The scriptures speak of a relation which the 
saved or pardoned sustain to Christ. Christ alludes to this rela- 
tion when speaking of himself as the vine and his disciples as the 
branches. The vine and the branch are essentially one. The 
union is vital. and hence necessary. The branch is ow the vine, 
or zz it, just as as we may view its vital connection. Christians 
are addressed as being 7z God, and ¢z Christ, and, because of this 
divine relation, as zew creatures. Out of God and out of Christ, 
men are lost; “without God and without hope in the world.” 
Separated from Christ they have no life. There is no truth in 
the scriptures more ciearly or plainly revealed than this. 

Now, as it is sin that separates men from God, and as the sin- 
ner is not zz Christ, it must be evident and indisputable that, 
when they are 7z Christ, they must be free from sin; for if any 
man be zz Christ Jesus he is a “new creature.” He has no sin 
then. He has been freed from sin. We find, then, that a man 
out of Christ is a sinner, and when zz him he is a new creature, 
and free from sin. When, then, does he get clear of his sins, and 
become a new creature? 

The christian scriptures are clear and explicit in their answer 
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to these questions, as they should be in a matter where so much is 
involved. Men should know when they pass from death into 
life. This transition is a matter of testimony, and not of con- 
sciousness. This testimony is divine, and hence certain and 
unquestionable. The apostle John says: “We know we have 
passed from death unto life, because we love the brethren;” but 
this love of the brethren is the evidence that we have passed from 
death to life; not that which occasioned the change; not the pas- 
sage iz transitu. This passage, as we have seen, is a figurative 
burial and resurrection, but a real act of which the body is the 
subject, viz: immersion. So the christian scriptures state. “If 
any man be zz Christ, he is a new creature: old things are 
passed away; behold, all things are become new;”? and the sin- 
ner attains to this relation—zz Christ—by baptism: “For as 
many as have been baptized into Christ, have put on Christ.” 
All such are “one in Christ Jesus.”? The last act zz transitu is 
immersion. Faith, as we have said, does not place the sinner in 
Christ; neither does repentance; only baptism, as the single and 
specific act of transition; as the burial and resurrection by which 
men die to sin, and become alive to righteousness; by which 
they are “freed from sin, and become the servants of righteous- 
ness.” 

This view of immersion reveals the beauty of its relations in the 
Remedial System, and discovers a solid reason why such an 
institution was made an integral and important element of that 
system. It shows that the Remedial System would be incom- 
plete and unsystematic without it. No institution or ordinance 
more appropriate or suggestive could have been conceived by 
which to represent to the world the great facts of the gospel, 
those on which the whole scheme of redemption rests; nothing 
more beautiful and impressive by which to show that the believer 
in Jesus Christ has done what his faith implied and demanded— 
died to the world, and risen in a new one; that he has. passed the 
Red Sea,’ and rejoices on the banks of deliverance; and that he 
is now dead to sin, but alive to Christ forever more. Behind 
him lie the slavery of sin and the bondage of death; before him 
“slory, honor, immortality,” and eternal life. The voice of the 
Son of God has been heard in the silent and hidden chambers of 
his soul, and he now rejoices in the light of love and peace. 
Hope has lit its flame in his heart, and anchored his soul to the 
world beyond. “Over the river” he sees the bright light of im- 
mortality. Beyond the cold, dark, surging sea of death he hears 
the songs of the redeemed, and his heart reaches out its aspira- 
tions and hopes. The glorious garments of the redeemed, 
whitened in that crimson stream which flowed from Immanuel’s 
side, charm and attract his soul. The thorns that lie under his 
feet, and crowd his way, are forgotten, and he moves onward 
with his eyes fixed on his Redeemer. ‘Old things have passed. 
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and all things have become new.” He buried the past in the 
grave, and henceforth he lives to him who redeemed him. All 
this says the act by which he died to sin, and became alive to 
righteousness; all this says his baptism which transferred him 
“from the kingdom of darkness into the kingdom of God’s dear 
Son;” all this says that symbolic grave in which he was buried 
as a sinner, and from which he was raised as a saint. 

It does not lie along the line of our argument, or within the 
field of our object and purpose, to discuss the “form of baptism.” 
The scriptures know nothing of such a question. There was in 
the days of inspiration but “ove baptism,” whether as respects 
“form,” or repetition. There was then “one Lord, one faith, and 
one baptism,” the obedience of faith in him. We have regarded 
baptism as meaning immersion, and this only; and the view pre- 
sented in these pages, as to its design and import, shows that it 
can not be anything else. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE BLESSINGS OF THE KINGDOM. 


SEcTIoN I. 


‘THE REMISSION OF SINS. 


The blessings to the individual, which are consequent upon the 
obedience of faith, may be embraced under two categories: The 
remission of sins, and the Gift of the Holy Spirit. These were 
the blessings named and promised by the apostle Peter to the 
penitent three thousand on the day of Pentecost. And these two 
are all that he mentions. While, therefore, there are others, they 
must be regarded as included under one or the other of these 
two categories. 

The first in the order of time is the remission of sins. This 
effected, man comes again into his Eden relation with God, and 
stands before him as though he had never sinned; but much 
stronger on account of his experience with sin, and more appre- 
ciative of his union and communion with God. Though God 
does not come to him in person, as he did to Adam, yet man is 
not without the personal presence of the Divinity, when he be- 
comes a christian. His christian relation would be imperfect’and 
inadequate to his wants, were he not restored to his primitive 
relation. This is his normal relation, and it is the puree and 
design of Christianity to restore him to it. It is realized by the 
personal presence of the Holy Spirit in the church, and his con- 
sequent personal relation with each individual disciple. But 
essentially necessary and preliminary to this relation of union and 
communion 1S remission. 

When sin, as to all its consequences, is fully realized by the 
convicted soul, there is no blessing so earnestly desired, or so 
highly appreciated, as its remission. A quiet and guiltless 
conscience is essential to the soul’s peace and happiness. But 
when it is lashed and torn by the conviction of sin, there is no 
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misery and unrest comparable to it. The loss of the favor and 
smiles of God is then felt to be a greater calamity than the loss of 
being, and still would be even if the love of life were ten-fold 
stronger than itis. On this love of life and happiness rests the 
hope of man’s salvation from sin. L 


But such has been the benumbing effect of sin, and the divert- 


ing influence of the pleasures of this life, and the pressing and 


readily enjoyable interests of the present world, that but few of * 


mankind attain the necessary realization of the actual nature, tur- 
pitude, and consequences of sin. When crowded and pressed 
by the high considerations flowing from man’s nature and des- 
tiny, and ‘still clinging with the fervor of unrelaxing love to the 
pleasures and interests of this life, many attempt to seek relief in 
the infinite mercy of God, whose love and compassion are too 
great, they think, to permit him to mete out to man the punish- 
ment and destiny threatened in the gospel. 

There is another class whose experience with sin has been so 
slight; who have been reared under influences so favorable; and 


whose life, consequently, has been so wholly free from startling ’ 


or shocking sins, that they fail to reaiize the true nature of sin. 
Such persons feel a corresponding indifference to the claims 
which the gospel makes on them on account of sin. This class 
can learn an important and salutary lesson from the example of 
Christ, who, though wholly without sin—“holy, harmless, and 
undefiled’’—yet obey ed God in submitting to the baptism of 
John. Would he not have sinned if he had not done so? And 
will not the best and purest of the race sin if they do not publicly 
acknowledge the Lord Jesus Christ? There can be no doubt of 
this; and those who do ‘thus sin, however upright and pure their 
lives may have been, will realize the sin when they come to face 
the realities of the world to come. Then the smallest sins will 
assume a hideous proportion, and darken the closing hour of life. 

But if we would appreciate the fulness and richness of the 
blessing of remission, we have but to imagine our feelings, our 
unrest and misery, on the commission of some crime which 
awakes the conscience and confronts the soul with the doom of 
the eternally lost. If, ina moment of passion, we take the life 
of our neighbor, and see in his lifeless form the work of our own 
hands, then sin comes with all its turpitude and terror, and lashes 
the soul with a tempest of inexpressible misery. What would 
we not then give to undo the work of our rashness? With what 
untold wealth, if we had it, would we not purchase that life 
again, and place ne victim of our sudden madness where he was 


but a while before? Can we imagine the feelings of Cain as he 
looked on his dead brother? The world, all love and brightness 
before, was then all darkness, and dread, and terror. The 


outlook on all sides was gloomy and dreadful. Within were 
spectres of darkness, the fiery and gleaming eyes of serpents, the 
dread imaye of a murdered brother; ine egrets and remorse; writh- 
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ings and moanings; the happy scenes of childhood and boyhood 
now hung with the pall of death! What would be his joy if 
that brother were to rise to lifeagain! How ardently then would 
he love him, and tenderly embrace him! How quickly would 
all sorrow vanish; how quickly joy fill his soul! This is the joy 
of remission, the ecstatic felicity of regained favor. That the 
human heart might feel and enjoy this happiness the Son of 
God came and died. 

But the consequences of remission are not limited to the joys 
of the present. They are eternal. They go with us to the grave, 
and make that dreadful passage light and joyful. It not only lifts 
an immense burden from the heart in this life, but it saves the 
soul from the consequences of sin in the world to come. The 
consequences of sin in this life, dreadful as they are, bear no 
comparison to those that shall overwhelm the soul in eternal per- 
dition. It is these that awaken the conscience, and evoke the 
cry of anguish and despair. It was in view of these that Jesus 
died, and to save from these that he came. Their greatness and 
terror are to be measured and estimated by the price paid for 
man’s redemption. Man can not see or realize what these are 
while in this life; but he may estimate them by the price that 
was paid to save him from them. 


Section II. 


THe Girt oF THE Hoty Spirit. 


Man, like the angels of heaven, was made for the society of 
God. His highest “happiness was made dependent on his per- 
sonal communion with God. Such was man’s happiness in 
Eden, where he was placed at the time of creation. This was 
Adam’s heaven. But sin entered this sacred abode, and man 
went out. Eden was lost to Adam and his posterity by trans- 
gression, and man passed out into a world of darkness, where 
God was no more to be seen, and his voice no more to be heard. 
The world beyond was all darkness, and silence, and dreari- 
ness, and gloom. 

But man was not left without hope. He did not go out like 
the sinning angels, with all hope of return cut off. He left with 
the mercy “of God mou him, and with the promise, faintly fore- 
shadowed, that he might in the end return to all the enjoyments 
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and blessings which he had lost by transgression. His hope lay 
in what God would finally accomplish for him through that sys- 
tem of mercy initiated by the sacrifice which saved his life on 
the day of his transgression. 

This system, beginning with the sacrifice which saved Adam 
from death, ended with that which it prefigured and adumbrated. 
During the four thousand years in which God was developing 
and perfecting this system, though invisible and inaudible, he 
was yet ever near to man, watching over him for his good, 
sometimes specially directing him, and sometimes signally pun- 
ishing him for his crimes. Of this superintendence he gave 
evidence in various ways, so that during the centuries of the 
patriarchal and Jewish ages, man was always assured of the 
presence and supervision ‘of God. Under the former dispensa- 
tion he met man at the altar of sacrifice, where he answered his 
petitions, and communed with him. Under the Jewish dispen- 
sation, there were more visible, sensible, and demonstrative 
evidences of his presence. God then came nearer to man. He 
talked with Moses face to face, and to the people of Israel from 
the cloud that continually hung over the door of the tabernacle. 
He dwelt among that people, and moved in their midst by the 
symbols of his presence. The pillar of cloud by day, and the 
pillar of fire by night, which hung over their camps when they 
were resting, and went with them when they journeyed, were 
marked and striking evidences of God’s presence with them. 
He set his tabernacle among them, dwelt among them, and 
walked in their midst, and was their God in a peculiar sense, and 
they were his “people above all-others on the face of the earth.” 
To this people be revealed himself more fully than he had been 
revealed before, and they realized by the many and wonderful 
displays of his power in their behalf, ‘that God was indeed their 
friend, dwelling among them for their good. 

The reason for this must not be overlooked. The reason that 
God separated from man was that man had sinned. God can not 
dwell with or among sinners. Man would consequently have 
shared the fate of the sinning angels, had God ‘not provided a 
means by which his sin could be remitted. This was done, as 
we have seen, by sacrifice on the day that he sinned, and this 
would have pres served him in Eden, “had the sacrifice been fully 
competent to blot out his sin. As it was not, he was obliged to 
leave Eden with the judgment suspended, or staye d, f for the time 
being. Could oe have died on the day of man’s transgress- 
ion, he would not have left Eden. The object of sacrifice is the 
pardon of sin; and when men enjoy this, God returns to them 
again. When he had saved the people of Israel, and made them 
a holy nation, he was prepared to dwell among them. Hence 
he said to them: “If you will walk in my statutes, and keep my 
commandments, and do tl rem, and hearken diligently to the voice 
of the Lord your God, to do all his commandments, IT will walls 
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among you and dwell among you,” and bless you. It was be- 
cause they had passed from the relation of the patriarchal age, 
into one of greater nearness with God, and were in a peculiar 
sense the children of God, and admitted into a closer communion 
with him, This relation of children was the consequence of 
their redemption from Egypt. He had bought them with the 
first-born of Egypt, and they were, therefore, his people by pur- 
chase. In that relation they were on their return to the fuller 
relation of Eden; and in proportion as the barrier to their re- 
union with him was removed, in that proportion did God draw 
near to them. 

The Remedial System is the measure which removes the bar- 
rier of sin. For twenty-five hundred years it existed only in its 
most elementary state, when sacrifice, the altar, and the family 
priest were the prominent features. During that time God was 
still afar off, and no light came from heaven except by an occa- 
sional prophet, and through sacrifice. But under Judaism a more 
special and peculiar relation was established, when God made his 
appearance by symbols to men and among men. Then he built 
himself a tabernacle in which he might dwell, in which he met 
their high priests, and before which he could speak to the people. 
But he was with that people only by the symbols of his presence, 
and in the person of his Angel, by whom they were led through 
the wilderness,' and afterward by prophets, as their special 
instructors. Under this light and relation did the Jews con- 
tinue until the coming of Shiloh, the Messiah, the Prince, when 
a new scene opened, not only upon the Jews, but upon the 
whole world. 

Jesus of Nazareth was God manifested in the flesh: “And the 
Logos became flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld his 
glory, the glory of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth,” so that they who saw Jesus, saw God also. By him 
God dwelt among men, and came still nearer to them. The per- 
fect atonement had appeared, when full and perfect remission 
was to be enjoyed. The barrier of sin was to be completely 
removed, and God and man were to come together again, not 
visibly, as in Eden, but really, through another person of the 
Godhead. 

When Jesus was on the eve of his departure he comforted his 
disciples with the assurance that he would not leave them as 
orphans in the world, with no divine power to protect them, no 
father’s eye to watch over them, and no divine presence to sup- 
port and comfort them. He promised that, when he was gone, 
he would send them another Paraclefe, who should remain with 
them forever. Thus, in the person of the Holy Spirit, was God 
to be thenceforth and forever with his people, and by him to dwell 
among them, and make them his tabernacle, or place of habita- 
tion. 

rds Fags 10h *John 14: 9. 
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The personality of the Holy Spirit is a revelation of the Chris- 
tian dispensation. It was only toward the close of the Jewish 
age, that the Zogos came to be regarded asa person. This was 
not strange, since the emphatic revelation of the Jewish dispen- 
sation was the unity of the Godhead, a revelation designed to 
cure the world of idolatry. As idolatry was so strongly and so 
positively condemned and prohibited under Judaism, the growth 
of the idea of the personality of the Zogos must have been de- 
rived from the prophecies concerning the nature of the Coming 
Age. The idea could not have come out of Judaism, whose 
characteristic distinction was the unity of God. When, there- 
fore, we have our Lord promising his disciples azother Paraclete, 
one in some patticulars like himself, we must understand that he 
spoke of the Holy Spirit as a person. The language he employs 
places this beyond question. 

While the Lord was on earth he was the comfort, stay, and 
instructor of his humble disciples. They had learned to love him, 
and to regard him as the Son of God, as one who had come from 
heaven to earth, and whom God had called his Son. He had 
laid before them in part the great purposes of his mission; and 
now when he was about to leave them to see them no more, he 
promised to send them the Holy Spirit, who should abide with 
them forever. 

In this promise the Lord had in view more than the mere conso- 
lation which the Spirit’s presence would give the disciples, though 
itis probable that they saw no more, and thought of no more. 
Christ could not perfect his great work entirely on the earth. 
He had come to give himself a ransom for the world, and to die 
in its behalf, and he must of necessity leave his disciples. This 
work accompli: hed, he needed an advocate on the earth, greater 
and more powertul than men are or can become. His name 
would have perished from the minds of men, or have lived only 
as that of a malefactor worthy of death, had not the Spirit been 
sent in his interest, and in that of the world for which he had 
given his life. Hence, Christ said: “And he shall take of wezne 
and show them to you.” He was to be the Lord’s advocate also. 

The work of the Holy Spirit, as the Paraclete, contemplated 
and embraced three important objects, the first of which related 
particularly to the disciples, the second to the church, and the 
third to Christ himself. It is with the second that we are now 
chiefly concerned, in considering the Gift of the: Spirit, who, in 
the organic law of the kingdom of heaven, as proclaimed by the 
apostle on the day of Pentecost, is promised to every obedient 
believer. 

That the gzff of the Spirit, which is one of the blessings of 
obedience, is the Spirit himself, and not anything that he gives, 
or that is given through or by him, seems very clear from the 
explicitness of the language which the Lord uses when making 
the promise. He says: “I will send you another Comforter, and 
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when he is come, he will lead you into all truth, and bring to 
your remembrance whatsoever I have said to you. He shall take 
of mine and show it to you. He shall not speak of himself. He 
shall glorify me, and show you things to come.” This is the 
work of an intelligent person, acting in the interests, and in the 
behalf, of another, not simply an influence or a power exerted by 
God. This person was sent by the Father in the interest of the 
Son, and while engaged in this mission he is doing the will of 
Christ, as Christ did the will of his Father while he was on the 
earth. 

The Spirit made his advent on the day of Pentécost, in fulfill- 
ment of the promise made by Christ. Just before Christ 
ascended he told the eleven to remain in Jerusalem until they 
received the promise of the Father, of which he had spoken to 
them, and which, he said, they should receive in a few days. 
This was ten days before Pentecost. They remained in Jerusa- 
lem, and continued in devotional exercises in the temple,’ and if 
a retired room,’ awaiting the promise, without knowing the time 
of his coming. 

His advent was attended by certain signs and wonders as evi- 
dence of his presence, and proof that he was the author of the 
phenomena witnessed. These were necessary, if the world was 
to be convinced that the apostles of the Lord spake as they were 
directed by the Spirit. They were also necessary to assure the 
disciples of the fulfillment of the promise. Hence, the Spirit 
made his advent in a miraculous manner. 

The phenomena witnessed on the day of Pentecost were not 
evidences of the fulfillment of the promise which Christ made his 
disciples; but of the fulfillment of a promise that God made the 
Jewish people through his prophet Joel. There is no mention 
made in the prophecy of Joel of the promise of the Spirit in the 
sense and meaning of Christ to his disciples. That promise was 
that God would, in the last days, pour out from?* his Spirit, with 
the effect of having their “sons and daughters to prophesy, their 
young men to see visions, and their old men to dream dreams.” 
The prophecy of Joel spoke only of what the Spirit would do in 
the last days, without even intimating any such thing as his ad- 
vent promised by Christ. Hence, we must distinguish between 
the two promises, and not confound the person of the Spirit with 
what he did after he came in person to the disciples; not inter- 
pret the scenes of Pentecost as the promise of Christ, but only as 
evidence that the Sfzr7¢ had come. So Peter seems to have 
interpreted these phenomena: “And having received from the 


1 Luke 24: 53. FINES 108 118), 

*It should be observed, that it is not said that the Spirit will be poured 
out. Such language can not be used in reference toa person. It affirms 
that something is poured out from or by the Spirit, or by God through or by 
the Spirit, as in verse 33. The Spirit was sew/, as the Logos was sent. This 
language is applicable to a person. 
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Father the promise of the Holy Spirit, he has poured out what 
you now seeand hear.’’ He had now come to guide the apos- 
tles into all the truth; to bring to their remembrance all .the 
instruction he had given them; to show them the things of 
Christ; to announce his justification in the heavens by God;? 
that he was now King of kings, and Lord of lords; and to glorify 
Christ by preaching to the world the unsearchable riches it was 
to enjoy through him. This'was his work of inspiration, and it 
was confined to the persons who were chosen to be the media 
of communicating the whole revelation of God to man, which 
was necessary to complete the work of Christ, and which termi- 
nated with the inspiration of the apostolic church. 

In this work of inspiration the relation of the Spirit to the men 
whom he inspired was quite different from that which he sus- 
tains to christians in general. In inspiration men are passive, 
being the instruments which the Spirit uses in speaking the mind 
of God to the world. There is no moral strength or virtue com- 
municated by the Spirit in this work, nor moral change wrought 
in the soul. “The gift of the Holy Spirit” promised to the obe- 
dient believer, has no reference to inspiration. Inspiration was 
one of the gzfts of the Spirit, after he had come to the church, 
of the same kind and character as the power to work miracles in 
the name of Christ. These gifts were but temporary, and they 
were given for a special and temporary purpose.* They can not 
be the promise which Christ had in his mind when he promised 
them a Paraclete who should abide with them forever. 

And further: If what the Spirit did tx inspiration, is all that 
was contemplated by the promise of the gift of the Holy Spint, 
then the promise has not been made sure to those who have 
believed on Christ through the inspired apostles since those 
extraordinary gifts of the Spirit ceased in the church. This 
blessing is incorporated in the organic law of the kingdom, and 
is conferred on all who become subjects of the kingdom by 
obedience to this organic law. In no other way can the lan- 
guage of the promise be understood, or interpreted. Whatever 
“the gift of the Holy Spirit” is, it is made sure to every obedient 
believer by this promise. This being so, and the gzfts of the 
Spirit—those which he bestowed on men for special and tempo- 
rary purposes—having wholly ceased in the church, we must 
look for the fulfillment of the promise made by Peter, in the gift 
of the Spirit as the Paraclete of the disciples of Christ. 

If we assume that the e’ft of the Spirit is the Spirit himself, 
as a person, and in person, in the sense in which we use these 
words when speaking of the Zogos, then we may further assume 
that this gift exhausts all the promises spoken concerning the 
Spirit in his advent and mission to the church: so that we may 
conclude that that which exazsts all the promises, was the thing 
intended by the promises. No other view will or can fulfill the 
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promise of Christ, that the Spirit should remain with his disci- 
ples forever. He spoke of him as a person. He knew the 
nature of the being of the Holy Spirit, and spoke of him in lan- 
guage consistent with the nature of his beng. As such the 
Spirit came from heaven, and spoke and acted consistently with 
the idea of his personality. The “gift of the Holy Spirit,” there- 
fore, is the Spirit himself. 

As a person, he sustains personal relations with all other be- 
ings with whom he may be connected or associated. He is the 
“third person of the Godhead.” and the Paraclete of the church 
of God on earth, and must sustain to that church, and the indi- 
viduals which compose it, relations consistent with his personality 
of being. We should not conceive of him as the Jews did, as 
the power and influence of the Jehovah; but as a divine being, 
and as verily a person as is the Zheos and the Logos. With such 
a conception, we will never lose sight of the nature of the rela- 
tions which he sustains to the church, and to christians, nor have 
confused notions as to the nature of the great work which he was 
sent to accomplish. 

This work is to be divided into two distinct categories: 1, that 
which relates to the conversion of the sinner; and, 2, that which 
relates to the christian. While it is our purpose to consider the 
latter particularly, and our special concern is with it; yet the 
latter can not be well understood and appreciated unless some 
consideration is given to the tormer. But it will suffice to say of 
this that the work of the Spirit is embraced under two other cat- 
egories, subordinates of the first, viz: that which he does by the 
inspiration of chosen men, and that which he does by his provi- 
dence in the interests of Christ, under whose authority and 
direction he acts in the work of redemption. 

When the Spirit came, his first work was the inspiration of the 
apostles, that he might make known in human language the things 
necessary to salvation. This work was continued by the Spirit un- 
til the whole will of God was disclosed, and men had all that was 
necessary to their salvation from sin, and to their ultimate salvation 
in heaven through the church. This knowledge was communi- 
cated both in speech and in writing, during the time of ‘the 
apostles; and enough of what was then said and written has been 
preserved in a permanent form to furnish future generations with 
all the knowledge that is necessary to a life of godliness and a 
mature growth in all the elements of the christian life. This 
word was uttered and written for the enlightenment of men, and 
to convince them of sin. By the inspired word he “convinces 
the world of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment,” which was 
what Jesus said the Spirit would do when he came. Hence, all 
his work, embraced in these three categories, is effected and com- 
pleted by the inspired word, so far as the action of the mind and 
heart is concerned. All the enlightenment which the mind en- 
joys on the subject of the soul’s salvation; all the moral changes 
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wrought in the heart that looks to its relief from the burden of 
sin; all the aspirations which the soul can cherish for things 
heavenly and divine; all the generous impulses which men may 
feel urging them to works of piety and humanity;—all the zeal 
they may feel in the cause of the divine Master, have their source, 
and origin, and power in the word of the living God, which, in 
the exercise of its power, is “sharper than any two-edged sword,” 
and capable of searching out, and exposing the deep thoughts of 
the mind, and of laying them before the gaze of the awakened 
conscience. All the moral change, or spiritual revolution which 
men undergo in conversion, is effected through the inspired word. 
Whatever the Spirit may ¢ do in reference to, and with the view 
to, the conversion of any individual, by his providence, i s done 
for the purpose of awakening his mind’ to what it has Gece of 
the word of God, or of le: ding the person where that word may 
be heard or read. His providences never interfere with, or su- 
persede the word of truth; but on the contrary, they are always 
in harmony with the view that conversion, or conviction, or chris- 
tian improvement, or advancement in the divine life, is to be 
effected by the inspired word. So the apostle teaches in these 
words: “AW scripture given by inspiration is profitable for 
teaching, for reproof, for correction, and for instruction tn 
righteousness, that the man of God may be perfect and thor- 
oughly furnished for every good work,” for “whatsoever things 
were written aforetime were written for our instruction, that we 
through patience, and comfort-of the scriptures, might have 
hope.” In that word which the Spirit uttered by inspired men, 
he has revealed all that God had to communicate to man, not 
already revealed; presented all the motives and considerations 
capable of moving the heart to obedience; and has fully exposed 
to view every terror and threatening that can awaken and spur 
the conscience to a life of righteousness, piety, and holiness. In 
that word it is shown that heaven stands ‘exhausted of ex rery: 
power, influence, motive, and consideration by which men may 
be won from sin, and brought, through Christ, to the full enjoy- 
ment of the favor and communion of “God: and that all that we 
need to know of God, and of the way of salvation, is there re- 
vealed, and only there. Such is the extent and nature of the 
work which the Spirit accomplishes through the inspired word. 
If it be true that the Spirit accomplishes all these things by 
the word which inspired men have uttered and written, it may 
be asked what was the necessity of sending the Spirit to the dis- 
ciples, and of that aes continuing forever with the church? 
Why could not apostles prophets, teachers, and evangelists 
under the christian dispensation have been inspired, and have 
uttered and written the words of the Spirit, as they did under the 
Jewish dispensation, without the Spirit being. sent into this 
world? What need was there that he should come from heaven 
to remain. with the disciples forever? If inspiration were all 
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of his work under Christ, it would indeed be difficult to answer 
this question. But the fact is, that this was not the promise 
which Christ made to his disciples. He promised to send them 
the Holy Spirit as another Paraclete, one in his place, who should 
remain with them forever. The inspiration of the apostles, and 
“the conviction of the world of sin, of righteousness, and of 
judgment,” were parts of his work, but not all of it. There are 
some things to be done for men, and especially for christians, 
which can not be accomplished by the inspired word, and 
whether these things could have been effected just as well by 
God in heaven, as by the Holy Spirit on earth, may well be ques- 
tioned. It is an axiomatic truth that God never does anything 
unnecessarily. If he could have saved the world from sin with- 
out sending his Son into the world to suffer and die as he did, 
we may be sure he would have done so. That he did not do so, 
is proof that he could not have done so. So, as respects the 
mission of the Holy Spirit. As he did come, it was necessary that 
he should have come. He had ofher work than that of inspira- 
tion; other than that of the conversion of the sinner. This work 
might have been accomplished by the Spirit in heaven. 

But it must be observed that the promise of the Holy Spirit, 
as a Paraclete, ts to christians—to those already converted— 
already the subjects of his work of inspiration, so far as conver- 
sion is concerned. The gzft of the Spirit has no reference to the 
conversion of the sinner; but to something that is to be done for 
the christian, or tn him, or both for him ‘and in him. 

Distinguishing, now, the work of the Spirit in his mission to 
the church, from the means by which he accomplishes that work, 
we may proceed to consider what more he has to do after he has 
completed all that he purposed through the inspiration of men, 
and particularly, what redation he sustains to christians. 

The Holy Spirit is not only the Paraclete of christians, but the 
executor, of Christ’s will—his minister plenipotentiary in the 
work of redemption. As such he sustains personal relations 
with Christ, and with christians. He is now the person of the 
Godhead who represents the Divinity among men, and through 
whom the work of salvation is carried on in the world. While 
Christ was on earth he was the representative of the Godhead; 
he worked the work of God; he was the Comforter or Paraclete 
of the disciples ; and he hept the disciples in the Father’s name. 
When he was about to leave his disciples he prayed his Father 
to keep them, and resigned them, as it were, into his hands. He 
prayed that his Father would send another Paraclete in his stead, 
to supply his place when he was gone. This prayer was an- 
swered by sending the Holy Spirit and the cause of Christ in 
the earth was thenceforth committed to his hands. To super- 
vise this he was to remain forever with the church. 

This work of supervision we may call providential; and it em- 
braces the oversight and care of all the interests of Christ’s cause 
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on the earth. Wherever these interests call him, there the Spirit 
is found. He works not for himself or in his own name, though 
divine; speaks not of himself; all that he does and says is for the 
honor and glory of Christ. Sometimes he works for the conver- 
sion of men; sometimes for their instruction; and sometimes for 
their preservation from evil; and always and everywhere, and in 
all ages, for the general and special welfare of the church at large, 
and of every congregation and disciple in particular. 

The scriptures give us a few examples of what we mean by 
the providential work of the Spirit, and these afford us a pretty 
clear conception of the manner in which he works, and the means 
he uses to accomplish his purposes. In the conversion of the 
Ethiopian nobleman an angel appeared to Philip, who was then 
in Samaria, and said to him: “Arise, and go toward the south, 
into the way that goeth down from Jerusalem to Gaza.” The 
object of sending Philip down on this road was that he might 
fall in with the nobleman as he returned home. All the contin- 
gencies of their meeting were well weighed, and intervening 
events well adjusted. The time at which the nobleman would 
be at a certain place on the road, and reading a certain passage 
of one of the prophets, and the time it would require Philip to 
reach that place, were known and arranged by the Spirit. Philip 
set out, and here the work of the angel ended. 

When Philip came into the road, and saw the chariot, the 
Spirit said to him: “Go near, and join yourself to this chariot.” 
He did so, and found that the man was reading the 53d chapter 
of Isaiah. He at once opened a conversation with the Eunuch, 
which led to his preaching to him Jesus. At length the stranger 
believed, from the testimony which Philip presented, that Jesus 
of Nazareth, who had but lately been crucified at Jerusalem, 
was indeed the promised Messiah, the person described by the 
prophet in the chapter he was reading, and he at once submitted 
to the authority of the Lord Jesus. 

This case is sufficient to show us how the Spirit works in con- 
version; not that he now employs angels and inspired men, and 
speaks to them as he did to Philip. God ordained that mex 
should preach the gospel, and of this ordinance we find no in- 
fringement. Men must hear the gospel before they can believe 
it, and “how can they hear without a preacher?” To send the 
preacher to men, as in this case, or to bring men to the preacher, 
as in the case of Apollos, is the work of the Spirit’s providence. 
The inspiration of Philip did not tell him that a certain man, at 
a certain hour and day, would be traveling along a certain road, 
by whom the gospel could be sent into a distant country; and 
when he saw the chariot before him, it did not tell him that the 
fact was of any interest to him. It would have passed from him 
unheeded had not the Spirit said to him, “Join yourself to the 
chariot.” Of what the Spirit had done to bring the preacher to 
him, the nobleman knew nothing; and had the historian simply 
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given us the narrative without the incidents relating to the angel 
and the Spirit, we could have seen no special agency of the 
Spirit in the conversion. It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
there have been, in the history of the church, many cases of the 
Spirit’s providence in the conversion of men, through whom the 
gospel could be carried into distant lands, or could obtain a firmer 
footing in the land of the person converted. 

The conversions of Cornelius and Lydia afford us other exam- 
ples of the same kind. The latter, a pious and godly Jewish 
woman, was seen by the Spirit in the town of PI hilippi, and he 
determined to convert her. He s saw, moreover, many noble Be- 
reans who only needed the necessary knowledge to become the 
disciples of the Lord Jesus. Paul hi id passed through Galatia and 
Phrygia, and was aiming for the province of Asia, whose chief 
city was Ephesus; but the Spirit forbade him to enter Asia. Then 
he determined to go into Bythinia, but the Spirit again diverted 
him from his purpose, and turned him to the left toward Troas, 
where he found a vessel ready to sail for the destined port, w here 
Lydia was sell ng purple. But of these providential events he 
knew not the ae until the morning after his arrival at 
Troas. At night he dreamed that he saw a man standing on 
the coast of M:z acedonia, and crying to him to come over and help 
them. This dream or vision Paul ‘interpreted as an indication of 
the Spirit, by whom he was directed, that he should go over 
into Me acedonia. In all this his inspiration was no euide, 1 nor did 
the Spirit speak to him as he did to Philip, and say, “Go down 
to Troas, and thence over into Macedonia,” Yet he was led 

thither by the Spirit; and in the events which led to the conver- 
sion of Lydia, and to the gospel come preached in Macedonia _ 
and Greece, we see the providence of ihe Holy Spirit. How 
beautifully he weaves the wonderful net-work of events in the 
Beco aploniment of his purposes! 

There is no truth more clearly and indubitably established than 
that God governs the world by special providences, in connec- 
tion with or independent of his government by laws. There 
are ordained fixed and unalterable laws for the physical and 
moral worlds. With these he never interferes. If he submerge 
a district of country for the purpose of destroying its inhabitants, 
he does this in harmony with the laws which gevern the phys- 


cal world. If he attempt to save a part of the inhabitants of 
that country from the destruction intended, the attempt is made 
in perfect harmony with the same laws. And if, in certain cases, 


when his purposes can not be effected ‘by established ordinances 
alone, he acts in conjunction with, or outside of, these laws, he 
does not thereby interfere with them, or violate them. If certain 
objects and purposes do not lie w ithin the 1 range of general or 
ordinary means, he interposes special acts, w hich appear to us in 
perfect line with the ordinary. Hence, in the events of provi- 
dence we see no miracle. We could see no special direction of 
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Philip and Paul had not the historian so informed us. All those 
events appear natural and common; and in no instance now can 
we say positively that this or that event is providential, though 
we may be fully assured of it. 

To this latter class belongs an event recorded in Acts, which 
relates to the providence of God among the saints. It is the case 
of Apollos, of Alexandria in Egypt, while he was preaching in 
Ephesus. The historian of Acts: says: “And acertain Jew named 
Apollos, born at Alexandria, an eloquent man, and mighty in the 
scriptures, came to Ephesus. This man was instructed in the 
way of the Lord; and being fervent in spirit, he spake and taught 
diligently the things of the Lord, knowing only the baptism “of 
Sohn. And he began to speak boldl y in the synagogue, whom, 
when Aquila and Precis heard, they took him to them, and ex- 
pounded to him the way of the Lord more perfectly.” This man 
was well versed in the Jewish scriptures, and “instructed in the 

way of the Lord,” so far as that was made known by the mission 
of John. He does not < ane to have heard of the further devel- 
opments that had taken place, and hence knew only the baptism 
of John. He was not an inspired man. What be knew he had 
learned, and what he yet lacked had to be furnished him by the 
ordinary means. Being an earnest and godly man, he needed 
only to be instructed that he might teach the way of the Lord 
more perfectly. Indeed, he may have often and fervently prayed 
to God to lead him into more light, and to increase his knowledge 
of the Lord Jesus. If he so prayed, it is no great stretch of the 
imagination to suppose that his prayers weré answered by the 
Lord in sending him from Alexandria to Ephesus, where he 
would meet with persons capable of instructing him. 

About the same time Aquila and Priscilla, two faithful disci- 
ples of the Lord Jesus, had been banished from Rome by the 
emperor Claudius, and were in Ephesus when Apollos came. 
They heard him preach in the synagogue, and seeing that he 
knew but little of “the way of the Lord,” they took him to their 
own house, and instructed him more perfectly in the gospel. In 
all this there is nothing strange. All is very natural; so natural, 
indeed, that it arrests the attention of but few. But is it not an 
instructive case, and does it not teach us how God adjusts the 
events of life so as to accomplish good results to individuals? 
This case has, no doubt, many pz arallels in ev ery age. Many 
pages could be filled with such instances of God's providence. 
We do not know, and can not know, what agency the Holy 
Spirit had in bringing about this interview between Apollos and 
his instructors They | had come from Rome, and he from Egypt, 
and they met accidentally, as we would say, in Ephesus. The 
Holy Spirit may have adjusted the events in the life of each so 
as to bring about this meeting. 

As to the Spirit’s preservation of the saints from evil in this 
world, Paul’s life is full of the most remarkable instances. We 
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have but to read an enumeration of these by himself; what he 
suffered and endured for Christ, but out of which the Lord de. 
livered him: “In labors more abundant, in stripes above measure, 
in prisons more frequent, in deaths often. Of the Jews five times 
received I forty stripes save one. Thrice was I beaten with rods, 
once was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and a day 
I have been in the deep; in journeyings often, in perils of wa- 
ters, in perils of robbers, in perils by mine own countrymen, in 
_ perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilder- 
ness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren; in 
weariness, in painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and 
thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness.” 

From such examples as these we gather the character and 
scope of the work of the Spirit which he does for the saints, and 
which can not be done through the inspiration of apostles. They 
develop a similar reason and necessity for the Spirit’s continued 
presence with christians and in the church, or that which made 
God’s presence among the Jews so necessary. The presence of 
God has, in every state of man, been necessary to man’s well- 
being. For this reason he was with Adam in Eden; for this 
reason he dwelt among the people of Israel; and for this reason 
is the church “the habitation of God by the Spirit.” 

Under the light of these facts and scripture statements we may 
be able to understand and appreciate the purposes for which the 
Spirit was promised as a Paraclete to the disciples, and as the con- 
stant guest of the church, the comforter, advocate, protector and 
companion of every individual christian. The first object of his 
mission was to inspire men to proclaim the gospel of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, that he might, through the inspired men, “convince 
the world of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment;” to provide 
for the saints “ all things that pertain to life and godliness;” and 
to furnish the church, through all ages, with those scriptures 
which are “frofitable for teaching, for conviction, for correc- 
tion, and for instruction in righteousness, that the man of God 
may be perfect, and thoroughly furnished for every good work.” 

The second object was, that, by his providences, he might do 
all else that the interests of the cause of Christ, and the wants 
and interests of man might require, and which could be met only 
by providing for them as they should arise. No general provis- 
ion could have been ordained at the beginning, which would 
meet the varied and constantly recurring wants and interests of 
man, tossed about on the tempestuous ocean of life, in a world 
constantly undergoing change. The presence of the Spirit, there- 
fore, seems to be necessary that he may meet these contingencies. 
We conceive that it is the Spirit who immediately acts in provi- 
dences under the reign of Christ. It is he of the Divinity, who 
is now in the church, and through whom or by whom God dwells 
in the church, as he dwelt formerly in the Jewish tabernacle, and 
in the temple built in Jerusalem. It is probable that he then 
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dwelt among his chosen people by the Zogos, called the Angel 
of his presence;* and at no time in his proper person, not even 
in Eden.’ But now, since the Logos has become the redeemer 
of man, and exalted therefor to the throne of the Universe, and 
has sent the Holy Spirit into the world for the purposes men- 
tioned, we think it a proper discrimination to say that the 
providences of God in this world are the immediate and special 
work of Christ’s advocate and vicegerent on the earth, and of 
the christian’s Paraclete. 

We have now reached the point in this investigation, where 
we may inquire and consider what is the full import and mean- 
ing of the promise made to every obedient believer: “And you 
shall receive the Grrr oF THE HoLy Spirir.” What we have 
said is preparatory to a more special consideration of the relation 
which the Holy Spirit sustains to the christian. In the christian 
scriptures this relation is represented as very close and intimate. 
That was a grand and precious promise of Christ to his disci- 
ples: ‘I will not leave you orphans;” I will send you another 
Paraclete*—the Holy Spirit, “and he will take care of you and 
keep you from the evil one.” 

We have already observed that the gift of the Spirit promised 
by the apostle, Acts 11: 38, is the SZzrit himself, in person, and 
asa person. The gift is not anything that the Spirit bestows on 
christians, as gifts miraculous—not a power or an influence; but 
a person in the highest sense in which we use the word in speak- 
ing of the divine being—in the same sense as when applied to 
God, and to Chrsit coronated in the heavens, “who is over all, 
God blessed forever.” * If we are to look on God and Christ—the 
Theos and the Logos,—as persons, we must so regard the Holy 
Spirit; for the divine ordinance that places the obedient believer 
in relation with God and Christ, also places him in relation to the 
Holy Spirit. Such is the statement of the Lord in the commis- 
sion; for he commands them to immerse the believer “zzto the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Hloly Spirit.” 

This is a wonderful and intimate relation; so close and 7ntz- 
mate, indeed, that the immersed is said to be 72 God, and iz 
Christ, and they in him. The relation, in one sense, is that of 
oneness. The Lord speaks of his oneness with God; of his be- 
ing zz God, ana God zz him; and of his disciples being one, in 
God and in him: “I pray that they may be one, as ¢how, Father, 
art 7# me, and J zz thee, that they also may be one tz us.* This 
is a relation which exists between all true christians and God 
and Christ, and also the Holy Spirit. 

But this is a union that pertains to the heart; the union of mind 

UTS. 16339; Ee. 23% 20. 2 See the general views expressed in chap. 1. 

3 We should have said before that we use the word Paraclete because it is 
more comprehensive, embracing the ideas of Advocate, Comforter, and In- 
tercessor, all of which the Holy Spirit is to Christians. The last word is the 
best translation, if we translate, and do not ado#t. 

3 Rom. 9: 5. 4John 17: 21. 
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and heart; of judgment, sentiment, feeling, desire, not that of 
person, though persons are the parties to the union. An analo- 
gous Folation we have among men, the relation that exists 
between husband and wife. The scriptures compare the relation 
which exists between Christ and the church to the relation that 
exists between husband and wife. We are not startled at the 
language that pronounces the two ove flesh. 1n the same sense 
are we to understand the oneness that exists between the chris- 
tian and the entire Godhead, attained by being baptized into 
their names. But this relation, though in one sense real and literal, 
is not personal, as this term must be used in such a connection. 

But what are we to understand by a fersonal relation? ‘Vhere 
is no difficulty in understanding the nature of this relation, as it 
exists among men. It is only when we use the word with refer- 
ence to the infinite and invisible God, that our ideas become 
confused, or our conceptions nebulous. A fersonal relation is 
essentially the same among all orders of beings, whether divine, 
angelic, or human. In such a relation the person appears in all 
the entirety of his being. No part of him is, or can be, absent 
from the relation. A person is always a wzzf. We can not con- 
ceive of him as existing in parts. Hence, when persons sustain 
a relation to others, they appear in all the entirety of their being. 
So when God is represented as sustaining a personal relation with 
men or angels, that relation ~-cessary to personal and _ spiritual 
intercourse and communion, he is in that relation with all the 
entirety of his being. A personal relation, therefore, is that bond 
of union which connects or associates two beings together for 
any general or special purpose which concerns their interests, 
pleasure, or well-being. 

In the creation of die intelligent beings of the spirit-realm, God 
established between them and himself a personal relation, in 
order to their intelligent enjoyment of him. In a former chapter 
we saw something of this, and conceived a necessity that Jeho- 
vah, on his part, should manifest himself visibly to those high 
and glorious beings, that they might hold with the Godhead 
spirituz ul iirereaar ce and communion. ‘This relation and these 
blessings they enjoyed by virtue of their creation and the nature 
of their being. © That intercourse and communion were personal 
and intelligent, and a matter of conscious knowledge, not w holly 
or essentially unlike, perhaps, that which man enjoy ed in Eden, 
where Jehovah manifested himself to the perceptive faculties of 
man. But now that sin has robbed man of that vzs¢éle commun- 
ion with God, and since he must now hold spiritual intercourse 
and communion by faith and affection, and not by sight, the per- 
sonal relation does not appear so clear and distinct, thoug h it is as 
real, and essentially the same when the barrier to it is removed. 
Then God dwells and associates with man as at the first. 

The remission of sins has been enjoyed by man under all the 

1 Bphis: 32. 
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dispensations of religion, through the institution of sacrifice, but 
more conspicuously under Judaism than previously, and more 
fully and completely under Christianity than under Judaism. But 
it was sufficiently full and real under Judaism to allow God to 
place himself conspicuously among that people. He was their 
God, who delivered them from the ‘bondage of Egypt, and made 
his presence among them visible by “the “pill ar of cloud by day, 
and the pillar of fire by night,” and by the tabernacle by which 
he dwelt among,them: “And let them make me a sanctuary that 
I may be seez among them;” and “I will set my tabernacle 
among you, and I will walk among you; and I will be your God, 
and you shall be my people.” The people realized the fact that 
God was in their midst by the symbols of his presence; by the 
words which he spoke to them through their mediator, Moses; 
and by the terrible judgments which he brought upon them. 
Never before had men been so completely under the eye aud 
power of God. While he dwelt in their midst, every place where 
he walked was to be made fit for his presence. The sanctuary 
was consecrated for his dwelling place, and all their camps were 
to be kept clean. Holiness and purity are his dwelling places. 
Hence, the ceremonies of purification, and the various sacrifices 
ordained for the remission of sin. By the operation of these the 
barriers that separated man from God were removed, to the extent 
of their efficacy, and man approached his Eden relation with 
God. But between them yet stood the symbols of his presence. 
He looked upon the people of Israel from the cloud that hung 
over the door of the tabernacle, and from the pillar of cloud by 
day, and the pillar of fire by night. By these he walked in their 
midst, and dwelt among them. 

Under Christianity all symbols and types disappear, and God 
dwells in person in the church, and walks among christians; ! 
yet not in his owz person, but in the person of the “Holy ; Spirit. < 
All barriers to a personal union have been removed by the atone- 
ment which Christ offered, and God and christians come into 
the relation which angels enjoy in heaven, and which Adam 
enjoyed in Eden. It is no longer by symbols, but in person that 
he dwells among men who have attained the relation with the 
Godhead, which is secured | by being immersed “z7¢o the name of 
the FATHER, and of the Son, and of the Hory Spier.” 

It was to establish this personal relation between God and 
christians, that the Holy Spirit was sent by the Father and the 
Son to abide with the disciples forever, and to restore to them 
the relation that belongs to intelligent beings by virtue of their 
creation. The christian is a new creation, and hence he ee 
in consequence the relation which belongs to all pure and holy 
beings, whom God has created for spiritual intercourse and com- 
munion with himself as the fountain and means of their highest 
spiritual happiness. 

EZ @orore lO: Ne olel, 233 AP 
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But spiritual intercourse and communion between the infinite 
God and his finite creatures, like that existing between finite 
beings themselves, are necessarily personal andl mediate. hey 
are not, and can not be, dzrect and immediate. No such inter- 
course and communion as these are known in all the realm of 
intelligent beings, and certainly no such communion is taught in 
the Sacred Scr iptures. The Holy Spirit did not come to commune 
with the disciples of Christ directly and immediately. He came 
to speak to men as Christ spoke to men, in language which they 
understand, and to commune with them through the language 
which he employed in the persons of the inspired apostles. As 
aman, and while man, Christ communed with his Father as all 
other men do and must. He communed with his Father through 
the language of meditation and prayer; and now while seated 
on his throne, he speaks to his disciples in the words that he 
uttered while on earth, and in the words which the Holy Spirit 
has spoken in his name, and in his behalf. All this seems clear 
to the commonest understanding. But an idea has grown up 
among christians that the Holy Spirit literally and personally 
dwells in the soul of the christian, and there communes directly 
with his soul. This erroneous idea seems to be the result, pr n- 
cipally, of a radical misconception of the nature and being of the 
Holy ‘Spirit. Becanse the word Spirit in the Greek language, 
(xvévpa, ) i is neuter in gender, men have come to speak of him as 
an ?mpersonal thing. ‘The common version is responsible, to a 
great extent, for this erroneous conception; for it translates: 
“And the Spirit zfself” Christ spoke of him as a person, and 
used the masculine pronoun, which fact settles forever the fact 
of his personality. But men seem to conceive of him asa kind 
of diffusible gas, filling the soul as gas a vacuum, or as water a 
ah es and not as a being, a person, who has spoken to the 
werld through men in intell igible language; who is one of the 
Godhead, infinite and glorious in person, majesty, and power, but 
for the time being subordinate to Christ, in that he has come into 
the world to speak of Christ, and not of himself, and to inaugu- 
rate and supervise his cause among men. Hence, we should 
conceive of him asa person, and of his work as the work of a 
person, done in perfect accordance with the nature of his own 
being and of that of the persons for whom, or toward whom, 
that work is done. In the light of this great fact, and the prin- 
ciples which it implies, we should read and interpret the language 
of the scriptures, where, from any cause, any doubt or ambiguity 
may exist as to the meaning, use, and application of the language 
employed. s 

What, then, is the relation which the Holy Spirit sustains to 
the christian, or to christians? Does he dwell zx sae or with 
him? zz them, or with them? And for what does he dwell? 
These cs erow out of the understandi ng that men have of 
the nature and purpose of the promise of f Christ to his disciples, 
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that he would send them another comforter. Men have conceived 
that he is sent to the christian, and dwells zz him for the pur- 
pose of comforting him in his distress or sufferings, and of 
strengthening him in his weakness and efforts to live a holy life; 
and that he comforts and strengthens the soul dzrectly and imme- 
diately—by the direct and immediate exertion of his power on 
the mind or soul of the christian. This we conceive to be a fair 
and just statement of the doctrine of “indwelling,” which, we 
propose to show, has no support from the christian scriptures. 
On the contrary, we believe that the scriptures teach that the 
Holy Spirit is a person, and dwells with christians as a person, 
and comforts and strengthens them—if these two categories are 
understood to embrace all that he does for the soul—by means of 
the holy scriptures, which contain all that God has deemed neces- 
sary to say to man, and all the motives, considerations, hopes, 
and fears, which can inspire the heart to devotion, or restrain it 
from sin; which can comfort, strengthen, or enlighten the heart 
and mind. These are the true and legitimate powers and influ- 
ences which one spirit can use with or upon another spirit,—the 
only powers, indeed, which can accomplish the desired object, 
so long as the spirit of man retains and exerts its own inherent, 
and self-determining will unimpaired and unshackled. If such 
be the province, purpose, and work of the scriptures, what com- 
forting or strengthening is done by the Spirit’s indwelling? And 
if the indwelling of the Spirit be a fact, and does this work for 
the christian, what is the office of the scriptures with the chris- 
tian? Are both needed as remedial measures? This is more than 
‘can be positively afirmed, or even rationally inferred. Were the 
scriptures positive and indubitable on the subject, there would be 
no reason or ground for doubt. But if the scriptures do not place 
the fact of such an indwelling beyond doubt; and if there shall 
be found no reason for presuming that such is the fact, we may 
reasonably ask the question, What can the Spirit accomplish for 
the good of the christian by a literal and personal zxzdwelling, 
that can not be effected through the sacred scriptures? 

It is at once objected: If the scriptures accomplish so much for 
the christian, why was the Spirit sent to the apostles? Could 
he not have inspired them as well while remaining in heaven, as 
he did when he came on the day of Pentecost? What was there 
for him to do that he should be sent? 

These questiuns we regard as legitimate, and we shall confess 
our views erroneous if we can not dispose of them satisfactorily. 
If the Spirit’s great work in Redemption embraced no more than 
the inspiration of men to utter the will of God, then we candidly 
confess that that work could have been accomplished without his 
personal and continued presence with the disciples in every age 
of the world. But inspiration was only a-part of his work, and 
that part, too, that concerned the interests of the sinner as well 
as the saint. There was evidently a special and peculiar work 
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to be done for the christian, which was the reason and necessity 
of the Holy Spirit's continuance with the church. Christ seems 
to have regarded the Spirit’s coming asa necessity: “J? must 
needs be that I go away; for if I go not away, the Comforter 
will not come; but if I go, I will send him to you.” He says in 
positive language that there was a necessity for his own depar- 
ture, and this implies that there is a corresponding necessity for 
the Spirit’s coming. This reason is not exhausted by inspir: ation. 
Ts it even exhausted by the Spirit's “indwelling” ? Was he done 
all when he has taken possession of the heart according to the 
common theory of his indwelling? No believer in this. theory 
has ever attempted to show that the “indwelling” fulfills the 
whole promise. If we will make the distinctions ‘that ought to 
be made, we will discover that there is, and must be, a work for 
the Spirit to do, which can not be done unless he is ever present 
with the church. 

What, then, is the relation of the Holy Spirit to the christian? 
Can we determine the manner and place of his “indwelling”? 
If the scriptures speak on this subject, we must hear them. If 
they are silent, we are left to the uncertain light of general prin- 
ae but little understood. 

Assuming as settled beyond doubt, that the Spirit is with the 
church since the day of Pentecost in his own proper person, and 
as a person, and here in accordance with the promise of Christ, 
we will now proceed to examine the language of that promise, 
to determine, if possible, whether this language, as well as other 
portions of the christian scriptures, sustains the view presented 
and advocated in these pages. 

The words of the promise were: “I will not leave you as or- 
phans: [ will pray the Father, and he will send you another 
comforter (Paraclete), that he m: iy abide with you forever, 
(nervy pel tyor), the Spirit of truth, whom the world can not re- 
ceive, because it seeth him not, neither knoweth him; but yoz 
know him, because he dwelleth wth you (aap’ tw pever), and 
shall be zz you,” (& tw.) In this passage of scripture, three 
distinct words are used to express the relation which the Spirit 
was to sustain to the disciples. The pronouns are all in the 
plural number, and the prepositions must be translated accord- 
ingly. He was talking with them collectively. The first of these 
prepositions is meta with the genitive, which places the parties 
spoken of in the company of each other. The second is para 
with the dative, and has much the same meaning as meta with 
the genitive in this connection, both being used with a verb that 
signifies a continued presence, as dwelling. It places the persons 
in the same place, as a dwelling, signifying that they dwelt to- 
gether. The last is ez with the dative also, and is not climactic, 
but only another word to express another phase of the associa- 
tion of the persons, as in 2 Cor. 6: “I will dwell among them, 
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and walk among them,” This prepeposition, when used to ex- 
press the re] ation that exists between persons, unless the language 
is evidently tropical, can have no other meaning than with or 
among, as in the passage cited from Corinthians. 35 also, when 
things are personified, as in this passage from Mark 6: 4: TA 
prophet is not without honor, except zz his own country (é& ™m 
marpid. avrov) and among his own countrymen (or neighbors), 
and zz his own house.”? - The preposition en is the word here 
employed, twice translated (and properly) iz, and once among 

There is no doubt or ambiguity as to the relation that is de- 
scribed by meta and fara. Noone will claim that these support 
the common view of personal indwelling of the Holy Spirit in 
the soul or body of the christian. The theory has arisen from the 
other preposition, ev, and it is claimed that there is a climax in 
this passage, the climax of the intimacy and union being reached 
when the Spirit is said to dwell in the heart of the christian. 
That there is a sense in which God, and Christ, and the Spirit 
dwell in the christian, is very evident and unquestionable. The 
same words express this dwelling in each case; so that if the 
dwelling of God and Christ is literal or figurative, the same must 
be true of the dwelling of the Spirit. Christ said to his disciples, 
just before he left them: “If a man love me, he will keep my 
words; and my Father will love him, and we w7// come to him, 
and make our abode with him.” (zap aird). This is like the 
promise as to the Spirit's” abode with the disciples—‘“he shall 
dwell or remain with you,” (wap tuv), and adds force to the 
statement that ez must be translated in harmony with the other 
two propositions, mefa and para. And this would be among. 
Such is the necessity laid upon us if we conceive that the 
relation between christians and the Holy Spirit is literal and 
personal. 

On the translation of this preposition ez by zz, in the passage 
cited, and others to be presently noted, the ‘doctrine of the per- 
sonal and literal indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the christian 
is based. Slendor and doubtful as this foundation is, men have 
built upon it a doctrine that contradicts the psychical constitu- 
tion of man, does violence to the beauty and symmetry of the 
Remedial System, and virtually and logically sets aside the sacred 
scriptures as God’s means of enlightening, strengthening, and 
sanctifying the human soul.’ These may be considered startling 
statements in regard to a doctrine that has lived through centuries 
and had the support of great names; yet this may, ney ertheless, 
be just and true. Men may not have examined the subject crit. 
cally, or thought of questioning its correctness, and hence they 
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2The common doctrine of “indwelling” involves the doctrine of _Imme- 
diacy, and is therefore chargeable with the consequences named. See 
Discourse of Religion by Theo. Parker. 
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may have taken for granted what they ought to have established 
by proof. ; 

The passages of scripture usually cited and relied on as proof 
are such as the following: 

1. “And shall be zz you.” 

2 “But ye are not in the flesh, but in the spirit, if so be the 
Spirit of God dwell in you, (oe & iuw.) Now, if any man have 
not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his. * * * But if the spirit 
of him who raised up Jesus from the dead, dwell in you; he 
who raised up Christ from the dead, shall make alive your mor- 
tal bodies, (da 70 &voixovv avrod rrevpa ev dpiv), because his Spirit 
dwells in you.” 

3. “And because you are sons, God has sent forth the spirit 
of his Son into your hearts, crying Abba, father,” («is xapdias 
par ). 
“That good thing which was committed to thee, keep by 
the Holy Spirit who dwells in us.” (ro évouxowvros ey ip. 

5. Know you not that your body is the temple of the Holy 
Spirit who dwells in us?” 

6. “And what agreement has the temple of God with idols? 
For you are the temple of the living God, as God hath said, I 
will dwell in them, and walk in them.” 

The strength of argument in these passages in favor of the 
doctrine of “Indwelling,” les in the preposition zz, it being 
assumed by the argument that zz properly translates in these pas- 
sages the Greek preposition, ev. If it was the meaning and intent 
of the Spirit to say by the use of this word that he dwells zz the 
christian, as a man’s spirit dwells in his body, then the question 
of an actual indwelling is settled. But this is just what we deny. 
We maintain that 7 is not the proper representative of the orig- 
inal; that such a translation reduces the personal Spirit to an 
impersonal thing, and does not, in some of the passages at least, 
make good sense. No one will claim that God walks in men. 
The nature of the action requires the preposition to be trans- 
lated among. In the first passage cited—‘He shall be 77 you”— 
we have two other prepositions used in that connection. These 
unquestionably place the Spirit in company with the disciples, 
as a companion; and being used in the same connection with e, 
the relation which they establish can not be destroyed by it. If 
this preposition places the Spirit zz the christian, the relation 
indicated by meta and para is destroyed, and their use in the sen- 
tence nullified. This can not be admitted. We must, therefore, 
translate e in harmony with meta and fara, and by it place the 
Spirit among the disciples. : 

In all these passages the personal pronouns are in the plural 
number. The ambiguity of the English obscures the meaning. 
In the Greek the meaning is clear, because “you,” and “us,” and 
“your” are all plural. - The singular of these pronouns does not 
appear in any of the passages. Hence, the indwelling spoken 
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of has respect to persons, and not to individuals, to persons 
contemplated as a community, and not as isolated individuals. 
The use of these pronouns in the plural justifies this statement, 
and warrants such a conclusion. 

' In the passage cited from Romans we have a striking instance 
of the figurative use of en. That is, the word ez does not 
describe an actual, but a figurative state. Christians are contem- 
plated as being in the spirit, and not in the flesh. Here two 
states, called flesh and spirit, are contrasted. Christians. have 
passed out of the flesh into the spirit. They were once in the 
flesh; but now they are in the spirit. The proof that they are in 
the spirit is that the Spirit of God dwells in them. That is, they 
are in that state or relation to God in which they are said to be 
in Christ, in God, and in the Spirit, and in which God, and 
Christ, and the Spirit are said to be in them. The dwelling in 
all these instances is of the same kind and category, not actual, 
but figurative. Men are said to be in this relation when they 
have the mind of Christ; when they love God; and when they 
walk after the Spirit, or in accordance with his teaching. It is 
that state of the soul which Christ calls believing on him. DINSANG! 
this is the will of him that sent me, that every one who seeth 
the Son, and believeth on him, may have everlasting life: and 
I will raise him up at the last day.”* Here Christ promises 
that he will raise that man up who believes on him, and the apos- 
tle in Romans says that God will raise him up who has the 
spirit of God—the spirit of Christ, dwelling in him. In plain 
words, it is because a man is a christian that God will raise him 
up at the last day; and the evidence of his being a christian is 
that he has the spirit or mind of Christ. This is to be in the 
spirit and not in the flesh, and to have the Spirit of God dwell- 
ing in the heart; not actually and Weeetet but figuratively, 
just as God and Christ are said to dwell in the christian. Nor 
can men be literally and personally in God, or Christ, or the 
Spirit; only fig uratively, when they have the spirit of Christ, and 
walk as the Spirit commands. 

The passage, therefore, proves nothing in favor of the indwell- 
ing theory, since we may take the word spirit as referring to 
the disposition which accords with the mind of the Spirit. It is 
not positively clear and indisputable that the Holy Spirit. is here 
intended, and this we think will appear more evident from the 
next passage cited, which is a continuation of the one under con- 
sideration. 

“Jf any man have not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his. 
Though spirit is here printed with a capital in both the Greek 
and the English, yet this does not prove that the apostle hz ay in 
his mind the Holy Spirit. This mode of printing is the work of 
men, who presumed th iat the Holy Spirit was intended. But this 
presumption is not sustained by ‘modern critics.” They take the 
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word spirit in this connection as meaning mind, temper, or dts- 
position. Hence we would translate the passage thus: “If any 
have not the mind or disposition of Christ he is none of his.’ 
But if Christ [that is, the mad of Christ] be in you, the body is 
dead, but the spirit is alive because of righteousness. And if the 
spirit [this same mind] of him who raised up Jesus from the 
dead, dwell in you, he who raised Christ from the dead, will 
make alive your mortal bodies, because, or on account of, that 
spirit which dwells in you,’—because you have the mind of 
Christ, and should be raised to meet the Lord when he comes. 
This passage, therefore, proves nothing for the indwelling 
theory. 

In regard to the passage in Galatians, where the preposition 
en does not occur, but where it is supposed to be implied by the 
words: “God hath sent forth the spirit of his Son zrto your 
hearts, crying Abba, Father,” it must be observed that the apos- 
tle is not speaking of the relation which the Spirit sustains to the 
church, or to christians individually, but of that freedom from the 
bondage of the law, which paey enjoy ed through Jesus Christ. 


This same spirit he sper aks of in his létter to the Romans as the 
spirit of aecpn PS which we make the same cry, Abba, Fa- 
ther. Under the law they were in bondage; they were slaves, 


and not sons. But now, having been freed from’ the dominion 
of the law by Jesus Christ, and having become the sons of God 
through him,’ they enjoyed the spirit of freedom—the spirit of 
adoption—of sonship, and hence could address God as Father. 
Such is clearly and indisputably the meaning of the word spirit 
in this passage. It has no reference to the Holy Spirit, but to 
the mind, i gs or disposition of a son, and hence can afford 
no support to the doctrine of “indwelling.” 

The passage in Corinthians (1 Cor. 6: 9). seems to have some 
force in favor of the doctrine in question only when superficially 
examined. When viewed in the light of its connections, and the 
drift of the argument pursued by the apostle, it is found to bee 
on another subject. The apostle is speaking of some immoralities 
which had crept into the church at Corinth, and were corrupting 
the life of the disciples; and is sh6wing how utterly inconsistent 
such practices are with the principles “and purity inculcated by 
the gospel. The Lord had bought by his blood the whole man. 
The christian belongs to the Lord in the entirety of his being. 
Hence this same apostle elsewhere says: “I beseech. you, there- 
fore, brethren, by the mercies of God that you present your 
bodies a living sacrifice to God, which is your reasonable service?’ 
and, “even so now yield your members servants to righteousness 
unto holiness.” Our bodies are 2 be made instruments of right- 
eousness. ‘The whole man is redeemed from the power ‘and 
dominion of sin, and placed in ce service of Christ—of right- 


eousness and holiness, so that even our bodies are to be kept 
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pure. To the Corinthians he says: “Now the body is not for 
fornication, but for the Lord;” and, “Know you not that your 
bodies are the members of Christ?” For this reason it was a sin 
to “take the members of Christ, and make them the members of 
a harlot;” for “he who is joined to a harlot is one body,” accord- 
ing to the law of marriage, and ‘the who is joined to the Lord 
is one spirit.” Such a union between Christ and his disciples 
forbids sins which even pollute the body, because even the body 
is made “the temple of the Holy Spirit,’ who has been given to 
christians. As the body is a member of Christ, so is it the tem- 
ple of the Floly Spirit, and if the language is figurative in the 
one case, it is also figurative in the other: The language being 
fisurative, it does not bear on the subject under consideration, 
but refers more particularly to that spiritual union which is the 
very life of Christianity, without which all else is but form, and 
shadow, and vanity. The whole man is consecrated to Christ; 
and so pure and holy is the’ body by this consecration—so en- 
tirely consecrated to the service of God is it, that, like the temple 
of old, it is called, by figure, the temple of the Holy Spirit, who 
is now the representative of the Godhead on earth. 

The true and real temple of God under the reign of Christ is 
the church. So the apostle Paul declares in his letter to the 
Ephesians." The church is the body of Christ, and the spirit 
which animates this body is the Holy Spirit, both in his person 
and in his work. Men are built into this temple by the Spirit? 
This is God’s “habitation by the Spirit.” In this the Holy Spirit 
dwells. To this temple he came on the day of Pentecost, and 
has been with it and in it since that day. This is a literal and 
personal dwelling. Unitedly the members of Christ’s body con- 
stitute the church. Individually christians are members of his 
body. But all this language is figurative. Christians are not 
really a part of Christ’s body only as that body is regarded as the 
church. But the church is an actual existence, and, contemplated 
as a temple of God where worship is offered, and in the style of 
the former dispensation, it is called “God’s building,” the temple 
which he now inhabits in the person of the Holy Spirit. For 
this reason it is a holy place, and the living stones of which it is 
built are holy. They are built into this temple as consecrated 
stones. Hence it isa temple of purity and holiness, and every 
where upon it is written in characters of light, “Holiness to the 
Lord.” Therefore even the bodies are to be regarded and held 
as temples of purity and holiness, where God may dwell by 
these symbols of his presence. 

A passage in Paul’s second letter to Timothy is also cited in 
proof of the doctrine in question. It reads as follows: “That good 
thing which was committed to thee, keep by the: Holy Spirit 
ilo: dwells in us.” Here the strength of the argument rests on 
the translation we. give to ez, in the words who dwells zz us. 
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(70d evoxobvros ev jpiv.) The sense will be just as good if trans- 
lated among us, as if translated zz ws, and much more consistent 
with the idea of the Spirit’s personality: so that, if we conceive 
of his dwelling as personal, we must translate the preposition, 
among, if his dwelling as figurative, then as in the common 
version. 

The scriptures are everywhere consistent with themselves. 
They utter the same truth everywhere, though different language 
or figures may be employed in stating the truth. It would there- 
fore, seem useless to say more on the subject. But since this 
theory of the Spirit’s rélation is so generally prevalent, and so 
deeply rooted in the minds of christians at large; and especially 
since the theory involves the doctrine of “mmediacy, it may be 
well to look at other scriptures that relate to the subject. 

The apostle Paul, in his letter to the Corinthians, speaks thus 
in the 3d chapter: “You are God’s husbandry, you are God’s 
building. According to the grace of God given to me, as a wise 
master builder, I have laid the foundation, and another builds 
thereon. * * * Know you not that you are the temple of God, 
and that the Spirit of God dwells in you. (ofke: év tiv.) If any 
man defile the temple of God, him will God destroy; for the 
temple of God is holy, which temple you are.” Were the church 
is declared to be the temple of God. The “‘yow’? whom he ad- 
dressed, were the church, and also the temple. In that church— 
in the you who were the temple, God dwelt by his Spirit, as he 
dwelt in the tabernacle and in the Jewish temple at Jerusalem. 
This is as plain as language can make it. But it does not state 
that he dwells z7 the individual, nor in individuals, except and 
only when they are contemplated as a wzz?, and as constituting 
a body, the church. But among them individually he may dwell 
and walk, as God did of old, when he dwelt among the people 
of Israel. The pronoun is here in the plural, and refers to the 
church, and not to individuals separately, and hence it cannot be 
inferred that what is true of the church is also true of the indi- 
vidual. Yet this is the logic of the “indwelling” theory. 

The apostle in 2 Cor., 6th chap. and 16th v., contemplates the 
church as a temple: “You are the temple of the living God;” and 
yet he has reference to the conduct of individual christians. The 
remark grew out of his advice or command for christians not to 
be 400 tntimate in their relations with the society of unbelievers, 
and particularly not to intermarry with them, on the ground, and 
for the reason, that light and darkness, vighteousness and un- 
righteousness, Christ and Belial, have no fellowship. There is 
and can be no agreement between these so long as each maintains 
its individual character. The christian is the temple of light 
and of righteousness, while the unbeliever, the friend of Belial, is 
the temple of darkness and unrighteousness. There can, there- 
fore, be no ‘agreement’ or concord between these, simply 
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because there is and can be none between Christ and Belial. 
The one is the temple of God, and the other of idols; and they 
should be kept as distinct and.separate as God and Belial. God 
dwells in one and Belial in the other. God walks among chris- 
tians and Belial among unbelievers, and the apostle cites in proof 
what God said to the Jews: “Z will dwell among the children 
of Israel, and will be their God.” In the passages in Exodus 
and Leviticus, in which these words occur, the preposition ex 
is translated, in the common version, among, and ought to have 
been so translated in Corinthians. God may be said to literally 
and personally dwell and walk among a people, but not in them. 
When christians are addressed asa body or a temple, then the 
simile requires that the preposition ez be translated 7z,; but if as 
persons scattered throughout the earth, or viewed as the mem- 
bers of a certain church, or as a people, whether few or many, 
then the preposition places the Holy Spirit among them, but not 
zm them, and it should be so translated. The thought must de- 
termine how the preposition is to be translated. When the 
thought requires that the word be rendered by zz, then will it 
appear that the language is figurative; as for instance: “My little 
children, for whom I again travail in birth until Christ be formed 
tn you.” Here Christ is contemplated as being formed in them. 
Literally and personally this is not, and can not be done. The 
language is figurative. 

There is a purpose in the gift of the Holy Spirit, which is 
referred to by the Lord in his intercessory prayer on the night 
preceding his crucifixion, and which shows that the Spirit’s con- 
tinued presence with the church was necessary to the salvation 
of the individual christian. In that prayer he said: “While I 
was with them (eré atréy) in the world I kept them in thy 
name.” And since he was about to leave them, he prayed his 
Father to keep them. This prayer of the Lord was answered by 
the Father when he sent the Holy Spirit, to whom he gave in 
charge all the disciples then and henceforth in the world. That 
gift secured for them all that they lost in the departure of Christ. 
By the Holy Spirit, God sealed all the disciples to himself, and 
made by this their preservation in this world, and their salvation 
in heaven, secure. So the apostle wrote to the Ephesians: ‘In 
whom also, after that you believed, you were sealed with the 
floly Spirit of promise, who ts the pledge of our inheritance 
until the redemption of the purchased possession.” While Christ 
was with them, he kept all but the son of perdition, and now the 
Spirit who is with them, will keep them until they are saved in 
heaven. Their union with Christ, their union with the Spirit, 
their union with God, is but the sealing and the assurance of 
their salvation in heaven; and it is the same relation essentially 
that will obtain in heaven. The life into which the spirit of man 
is introduced by faith and obedience is eternal life; and for the 
preservation of this life is the Spirit given. He is the plege that 
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God will raise the body from the grave. The destiny of the 
spirit determines the destiny of the body. The spirit being saved 
by the blood of Christ. the presence of the Holy Spirit is the 
pledge that God will raise the body. The Spirit’s relation in 
sealing, keeping, and dwelling, is the same. If we know the 
nature of the Spirit’s relation to the christian in one of these, 
we will know what it is in the other. The Spirit came to the 
disciples in obedience to the will of Christ, to supply his place 
with them. The Lord spoke of the Spirit as a person. As that 
messenger we can but view him as a person, and not as an influ- 
ence; and hence we must conceive of his relation with the 
disciples as personal. 

We have said that whenever the context, or language, or 
figure, requires the preposition & to be translated 77, it will be 
found that the language is figurative, and is designed to express 
a spiritual re lation, and nota personal one. Of this we have 
many illustrations in the christian scriptures. A few of these 
may be cited. 

The relation ex xisting between the sinner and the atonement; 
between the disciple and his Lord; between Christ and_ his 
church; between God and his children; and between the Holy 
Spirit and christi: us, is so close and intimate, that the strongest 
language is employed to convey to our minds its nature and 
character—its richness and fulness. This is principally due to 
the fact that the life of one is secured by the life of the other; 
that the guilt of one is canceled by the righteousness of the 
other; and that the one is wholly dependent on the other. This 
relation, which is spiritual and not personal; symbolical and rep- 
resentative, and not literal, is expressed by the apostle John in 
this forcible language: “And he who keeps his commandments 
dwells in him and he in him,’ (évairi pevet, Kat abros év avd, ) 
“and hereby we know that he abides in us, (ore péver ev np) by 
the Holy Spirit whom he has given us;” aid “If we love one 
another, God dwells in us (é& Hd Ys * * * Hereby we know that 
we dwell in him, and he in us, because he has given to us his 
Holy Spirit;” and, “whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the 
Son of God, God dwells in him, and hein God,” and, “He whe 
dwells tn love, dwells in God.” In these passages christians are 
said to dwell iz God. “In him we live, and move, and have our 
being.” No one understands this language as literal and unfigu- 
rative, yet all readily gather its meaning. God is said to dwell 
in us, and so is Christ. Where the Holy Spirit is said to dwell 
in us, are we to understand that dwelling as literal and personal, 
while the dwelling of God and Christ is ‘figurative? Such is the 
logic of the “indwe elling” theory. 

"These strong expressions which represent God as dwelling iz 
men, and men zz God, are in perfect keeping with the close ‘and 
intimate union which the scriptures represent as existing between 
the obedient believer in Jesus Christ and the entire “Godhead. 
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This union is spiritual—psychical, and is the foundation of the 
personal relation. ‘The soul of Jonathan was knit to the soul 
of David.” He loved him as he loved himself. This love was 
the cause and ground of their intimacy. So when the soul of 
the christian is knit to the soul of the Redeemer, then he dwells 
in God, and God in him. All this is plain; but who would 
apply such language, appropriate only to a psychical union, to 
the relation which the Holy Spirit as a person, and in person, 
sustains to the individyal christian? Yet this is done by the 
“indwelling” theory. 

The union and communion which the scriptures represent as 
subsisting between the entire Godhead and the disciples of 
Christ, are, in the highest sense, essential to man’s well-being in 
this world, and to his final salvation. It is man’s nature to be 
strengthened by association and spiritual inter-communion. — It 
is essential to his happiness in human society, and equally so in 
his relations to God. For this reason God has condescended to 
dwell with him; in Eden, visibly; and since the loss of Eden, 
by symbols, and by the Holy Spirit. His relations to sin require 
this now more than when in Eden. Helpless, he needs a pro- 
tector; ignorant, he needs an instructor; a sinner, he needs an 
intercessor; and swayed by passion, with spiritual powers weak- 
ened by sin, he needs powers to enable him to subdue his 
revolted nature, and enthrone his higher reason. All these he 
enjoys in his union with the Godhead, zzfo whose names he is 
immersed, and under whose power he comes; and the Holy 
Spirit is the Divine representative in this union and communion 
between man redeemed and his Redeemer. 

But this union is not such as to impair his natural powers, but 
rather to strengthen them. The Spirit acts on man’s powers and 
faculties in harmony with the nature and laws of his being. He 
addresses his mind and heart, his reason and conscience, in 
language that he understands; and presents motives and consid- 
erations that he can appreciate and embrace. He comforts, 
strengthens, and supports the mind and heart by the words he 
has uttered through apostles and prophets; he protects, preserves, 
and superintends the disciple by his personal presence in the 
church and among the saints everywhere, by both angelic and 
human agencies. If such is the work of the Spirit, and such his 
agencies and modes, what work does he, or can he, accomplish 
by his “indwelling in the hearts of christians”? It is not for 
their enlightenment, comfort, or consolation; for this work is 
effected by the word of God: “for whatsoever things were writ- 
ten aforetime, were written for our instruction, that we, through 
the patience and comfort of the scriptures, might have hope.” 
Whatever the Spirit does for the christian in these respects, he 
does by the word of God; what good for them he can not accom- 
plish by this means, he works out by his providences. Thus we, 
have in the word of God means which will do for the mind and 
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heart of the christian all that these require in this state of sin; 
and in his personal presence in the church and with the saints, 
all else that can not be accomplished by the divine word. 

The view which we have now presented of the Holy Spirit’s 
relation to christians, gives a full and intelligent conception of 
his work in this world, and of the means and methods he em- 
ploys in accomplishing that work. This work, as we have seen, 
may be divided into two categories, (1), that which he accom- 
plishes by the word of truth, and (2), that which he accomplishes 
by his providences; the first accomplishing all that the truth can 
do for the mind, and heart, and conscience; and the second all 
that the truth can not do, and was not intended to do, but which 
is necessary to the welfare of Christ’s cause in the world, and of 
every church and saint in particular. The latter is a great and 
important work, covering a large field, and requiring many and 
varied instrumentalities. The gospel is to be sent into all the 
world. Men are the Spirit’s agents. These must be chosen, 
fitted, and sent out to the work. The events in the lives of 
men, and the various agencies and work of human society are 
to be molded, directed, and made subservient to the cause of 
Christ and of humanity. The resources of states, communities, 
and individuals, are to be developed and directed, and forces to 
be set in motion, which shall work in the line of man’s highest 
interests; and every thing that can contribute to this great end is 
to be ordained and set at work. The genius of men in invention, 
and their labor and industry in discovery; their science, and art, 
and civilization; all these are to be made tributary to the gospel 
of the Son of God. Who is competent for so great a work? Is 
not such a work divine? Can men alone develop and set in mo- 
tion all these mighty forces, and direct them in the interests of 
Christianity? Certainly not. Only he whose horizon is as 
broad as the world, and whose vision is as clear and far-reaching 
as that which penetrates the remotest depths of the universe, and 
sees the minutiz as distinctly as he does the whole. He alone 
has the eye to see, the mind to comprehend and understand, and 
the power to execute. These are some of the reasons for the 
Spirit’s constant presence in the church, and they explain the 
necessity of Christ’s departure, and the Spirit’s mission as the 
advocate of Christ, and the Paraclete of christians. His pres- 
ence was to be for their comfort and consolation, their strength 
and reliance. To know, to be assured that he is ever present, is 
a strength to the heart, which naught else in this world can give 
or supply. To know that he is about us and with us, his hand 
overshadowing us with safety, his providences directing us, and 
his invisible power protecting us, and preserving us, has a suffi- 
ciency of consolation that naught else can equal. So David felt 
under the eye of God, and thus sang for his own and all ages: 
“I have set the Lord always before me: because he is on my right 
hand I shall not be moved. Therefore my heart is glad and my 
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Sy rejoices,” * * “TT will not fear what man can do to me, 


* “ea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow a 
death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with me, thy rod and 
thy staff, they comport me, @* * * “the Lord is the streneth of 
my life, of whom shall I be afraid?” Such is the strength and 
heart-comfort and consolation of the man who feels and realizes 
by faith that God is nigh. This we have in the assurance that 
the Holy Spirit is ever present with us. This was the strength 
of Paul in his greatest trials. At his first answer before Cesar, 
all forsook him. Yet the Lord did not forsake him: “The Lord 
stood by me, and strengthened me.” The Lord is pledged to be 
with every disciple, and the Holy Spirit is ever present to fulfill 
that promise. The knowledge of this nerves the heart under all 
its trials, comforts us in our sufferings, and cheers us with the 
assurance that he will never leave us. He is here to catch our 
feeblest sigh, our unexpressed sorrow, and yet unformed prayer 
for help, and bear them swiftly to the throne of grace, and there 
speak them in language that tells all of our sufferings, trials, and 
temptations. The christian can, therefore, rejoice and sing: 
“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want. He maketh me to 
lie down in green pastures; he leadeth me by the still waters. 
He restoreth my soul; he leadeth me in the paths of righteous- 
ness for his name’s sake. Yea, though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil;” and more fully 
realize than did ever Jew or patriarch, that “they who wait on 
the Lord shall renew their strength; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles; they shall run and not be weary; they shall 
walk, and not faint.” More than was ever hoped for, or dreamed 
of, or enjoyed by Enoch, Noah, Abraham, David, or Daniel, is 
realized to the saint by the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
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CHAPTER. V. 


AMSHS, Cis ciss 


Section [. Wuar Ir Is. 


In the broadest acceptation of the word, the Church is that 
great Spiritual Empire, called in the New Testament, the King- 
dom of God, the Kingdom of Heaven, and the Kingdom of 
God’s Son. It was first annow:ced as near at hand by John the 
Baptist, and after him by Jesus. It was fully inaugurated and 
established on the day of Pentecost, the apostles and the few 
disciples whom Jesus had made while on earth, and who re- 
mained steadfast to him till the last, constituting its nucleus. 
From that day to the present, all who have become disciples of 
Jesus, are members of it. It is now that great family of God on 

earth; that grand assembly of saints called out and separated 
Jrom the world, but scattered, in communities, throughout the 
earth; the body of Jesus, and the Lamb’s Bride. It is the anti- 
type of the Sanctuary of the Tabernacle and the Temple, in which 
the disciples or saints worship, and where they offer the incense 
of praise, thanksgiving, and prayer. 

The term Zcclesia, the Greek word applied to the Church, in- 
dicates the manner in which it has been carved out of the creat 
mass of mankind, as “the little stone cut out of the mountain,” 
It indicates that all who constitute this assembly, were called out, 
and separated from the world, as a distinct body of men, marked 
out and ordained for a special purpose, isolated from the world 
by broad and distinct lines, and hedged in by ordinances and 
ceremonies, which constitute them “a peculiar people, a royal 
priesthood, and a holy nation’”—the ONE Bopy of Christ. As 
the one body of Christ, they are the one great Brotherhood, 
bound together by common ties, cemented by the same blood, 
animated and governed by the same principles, and partakers of 
the same hopes, blessings, and promises. Such is the Church of the 
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living God, “redeemed out of every nation, kindred, tribe, and 
tongue. 

There is a subordinate, or limited, sense in which this word is 
used in the scriptures. It is applied to separate congregations 
of disciples. Hence, we read of the churches of Asia, the 
church of Corinth, of Ephesus, of Rome, or of Jerusalem; and 
of the churches in the houses of individuals. These are the only 
divisions recognized by the scriptures. These are natural divis- 
ions, harmonious and coalescent, like the members of the human 
body, animated by the same spirit, and invigorated by the same 
life. These are but masses of the same leaven, scattered or 
placed in different localities, working the same great changes 
in every community, and assimilating all to the nature and char- 
acter of itself. The Church, therefore, is divisible only in such 
a sense. 

The divisions of which the apostle speaks in his letter to the 
church at Corinth, were parties, or sects, in that church. Had 
they separated themselves, and each party gone to itself under 
their several leaders, they would then have been the prototypes 
of modern protestant denominations. Denominations are thus 
seen to be sects, and not branches of the church, or isolated 
imasses of the same leaven which unifies all things, and produces 
results the reverse of parties or sects. These the apostle rebuked 
and condemned as carnal, and inimical to the spirit of Christ 
and the unity of his church. 

Congregations are not dranches ,of the church at large, but 
simply | representatives. Each contains all that the others do, and 
all that the whole does. Every element necessary to the exis- 
tence of the church as a whole, is found in each congregation; 
so that if only one congregation were left ave the earth, that 
single congregation would exhibit to the world all that is in, or 
is made known by the church. If all the congregations in the 
world were consolidated into one, no more would be seen in it, 
than is now seen in an isolated congregation. All are built on 
the same foundation. All have the same faith, the same Lord, 
and the same baptism. All have the same ordinances, and the 
same worship. What is found in one, is found in all, and what 
is not found in all, should not be found in one. Though inde- 
pendent, they are yet connected and united by all that is common 
to all. The same Spirit dwells in all, and hence all should be 
united as one body. All have the same chartered rights and 
privileges; all are organized on the same plan; and all have the 
same grades or orders of officials. All are co-equal. No one 
has the precedence or superiority over the others. There are no 
metropolitan or proyincial churches or bishops. All are one, 
yet independent, Such were the churches in the days of the 
apostles, when the Holy Spirit was directing, molding, and 
establishing all things that Berne to the church, and to its 
work in the world. If we find things different now, we know 
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that these have come in through the pride, ambition, ignorance, 
or folly of men, and are but so many plague-spots which are to 
work ruin and death. 

An apostasy has overtaken the church. There has been a 
“falling away” from the simplicity of the apostolic days; and so 
numerous and varied have been the corruptions and things for- 
eign, which have been introduced, that these have almost entirely 
superseded, or obscured, the appointments of the Church as it 
appeared in the days of its purity and simplicity. Paganism and 
Gentile philosophy on the one hand, and things Judaistic on the 
other, have perverted the doctrine of Christ, and almost entirely 
overshadowed the simplicity of his appointments, by the glare, 
tinsel, and pageantry of Pagan and Judaistic forms of worship. 
These things are seen in all their fulness in the Roman apostasy, 
and in a greater or less degree in the churches which ostensibly 
protest against the abominations of Rome. 

The great reformatory movement of the 16th century has 
split into many fragments. That movement aimed to rescue the 
church from the corruptions which the apostasy had engrafted 
upon it; but succeeded only in part, as was to be expected. The 
journey back to the apostolic church can not be compassed by 
one step in that direction. The departure was too great, and the 
corruptions too many and varied, and too deeply imbedded in the 
general mind of the church, for the movement to have been more 
than partially successful. That movement claimed as its object the 
restoration of the church. But when doctrines and philosophies 
began to plow furrows of discord in the ranks, schisms appeared 
in the body, the legitimate and direct offspring of the supremacy 
of doctrines over faith and its obedient life. The divisions which 
resulted from these schisms, when they became organized into 
different religious bodies, as belligerent as the doctrines which 
gave them existence, now distinguish the Protestant Church. 
Though schismatic as to their origin, and belligerent and divisive 
in their spirit and operations, they yet, all of them, claim to be 
christian, and designate their schismatic bodies as “dranches” of 
the Church of Christ, and have claimed for their divisions both 
necessity and wisdom. 

It isa weak and impotent defense of denominationalism, to say 
that denominations are but “branches” of the church. Their 
origin and spirit are, in their very nature, of the apostasy foretold 
by the apostle Paul, inimical to the teaching of Christ, and utterly 
regardless of his intercessory prayer. He prayed that his 
disciples might be one, united by his spirit and love, and the 
observance of his commandments; and Paul urged upon the 
church at Corinth that all should be of “the same mind and 
judgment:” that they should “stand fast in one spirit, with one 
mind striving together for the faith of the gospel,” and not 
against each other for the building up and strengthening of par- 
ties. “A house divided against itself can not stand,” says the 
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Lord; and divisions have done no other good to the world than 
to show what immense and irrepressible vitality the religion of 
Christ has, to have endured, for so many centuries, the shocks 
which its friends have given it by their feuds and divisions. 

“Christ is not divided.” There are to be no Paulites or Ce- 
phasites among his people. There is nothing more pointedly 
rebuked and severely condemned in the scriptures than schisms 
or parties in the church, whether large or small; or whether 
separated from, or continued in, the body. ‘Ghere are, no 
“branches” to the body of Christ. He is not divided. Jrdivid- 
uals only are branches of him, as the vine into which they, as 
individuals, have been grafted. They are members of his body, 
because of their union and connection with him. But the schisms 
and parties which Paul rebuked, were carza/—unchristian, and 
devoid, to that extent, of the spirit of Christ. 

The Church of Jesus Christ is not a continuation of the Jew- 
ish Theocracy, or “church,” as the Protestant world is accustomed 
to call that dispensation of religion; nor is it any part of Judaism. 
While it has many things in common with Judaism, such as the 
elements of the Remedial System, and its faith and piety; yet it 
is as distinct from Judaism as the principles of faith and law. 
Its initial point is as easily determined as that of Judaism. The 
pentecost of the Jews witnessed the enunciation by God of the 
Decalogue, and the oie. which witnessed the coronation of 
Christ, also witnessed the first promulgation of the gospel. Ju- 


daism was essentially a system of daw, mingled with mercy; 
Christianity is e sentially a system of mercy, mingled with law. y' 
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In the one law predominates as the Pee of gov ernment; iho 


the other, love and mercy. One was the “Old Covenant;” the 
other is the “New.” One was given to, and peers for, the 
Tews only; the other for both Jews and Gentile One reared 
a wall of partition; the other broke down that ale In these 


things they are different and opposite; disconnected and dissim-_ 


ilar, and hence they are not one and the same. 

The church of Jesus Christ is built on him as the chief corner 
stone, and on his apostles and prophets in a secondary sense, as 
the messengers who proclaimed his gospel by the inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit. It could have had no existence, therefore, be- 
fore the day of Pentecost, when Christ ascended his throne, and 
the Holy Spirit'came from heaven, and inspired his apostles to 
preach the glad tidings of salvation in his name. What we 
would know of it, therefore, must be learned from the book of 
Acts of Apostles and the Epistles of the apostles, and not from 
the Pentateuch, Psalms, or Jewish Prophets. It is “the little 
stone that was cut out of the mountain” in the days of the Caesars, 
and the last great empire that shall possess universal rule and 
authority, and mold into one universal brotherhood all the na- 
tions of the world. 
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Srcrion II. 


Wuo ConstTITUTE THE CHURCH. 


The kingdom of God is an empire of mzzd. It proposes to 
save the soul from the guilt and dominion of sin, and preserve it 
in a righteous allegiance to the Fountain of all happiness until 
its ultimate and elorious destiny is attained. As it is an empire 
of mind, its subjects are intelligent beings, capable of voluntary 
obedience and self-determined action. It is an empire, in many 
respects, like that under which the angels in heaven live, and so 
much like it, indeed, that, in the end, the two will be blended 
into one.! 

It may, therefore, seem strange to such as read only the New 
Testament, and hav e but little or no knowledge of the theolog- 
ical questions which have distracted and divided the church, that 
any question should ever have arisen in the church, touching the 
character of the subjects of the kingdom of heaven. The New 
Testament scriptures are so clear, and full, and explicit on this 
subject, that it seems exceedingly strange that the minds of men 
have been clouded in regard to it, so that they have engrafted 
upon the church the peculiar feature of Judaism—member ship 
of children, because of the relations which belong to the flesh— 
and to this extent they have made a nibe Con, which is part flesh 
and part spirit—“part iron and part clay.” This was the nature 
ef the Roman Empire, by reason of which it fell into fragments. 
So must the kingdom of Christ, if thus composed of flesh and 
spirit; and so it has, as witnessed in the divisions following this 
admixture, 

At an early period of his ministry the Lord had occasion to 
eradicate a notion of this kind. Nicodemus held a notion not 
unlike that which lies at the basis of infant membership. He 
seemed to think that Christianity was to be only a continuation 
of Judaism; that, at least, there was no very radical difference 
between them, such as to forbid Jewish rulers a participation in 
its blessings. The Lord undeceived him in that, and cut off all 
hope arising from Jewish birth-right. Jews were Jews, and 
were entitled to all the blessings of ‘the Jewish covenant, by vir- 
tue of their descent from Abraham through Isaac. That birth 
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and the circumcision which sealed it, cut them off from the rest 
of mankind, and made them a peculiar people. The Lord came 
to abolish the privileges and restrictions of this birth; to break 
down this wall of division; and to establish a new order of things, 
by which both Jews and Gentiles might be consolidated into one 
family, to “make in himself of the ee one zew man, so making 
peace.” This he effects by a new birth, with a seal and a cir- 
cumcision consonant with the nature of that birth. This birth is 
of the spirit of man, not of his body; a word that expresses the 
revolution which the mind undergoes in becoming a subject of 
the kingdom of heaven. The Lord excludes all from this 
kingdom who are not “born of water and_Of the Spirit.” He 
positively declares that noone can enter that kingdom without 
this birth. None, therefore, who do not, or can not, become 
the subjects of this birth, can be the subjects of this spiritual 
kingdom. ; 

This spiritual birth is the change, the revolution, the conver- 
sion, which the mind or soul undergoes under the influence of 
Christ’s teaching. This teaching is called by the Lord through 
Jeremiah, the Vew Covenant, which he proposed to make with 
the Jewish people “in the last days.” This covenant is contrasted 
with the old or Sinaic covenant ‘by the apostle Paul, in his letter 
to the Hebrews. The striking features of the old are shown very 
distinctly by the facts in the case. The Israelites had been the 
people of God, for many centuries, and had been but recently 
confirmed as such by their purchase from the king of Egypt at 
the price of the “first-born of man and of beast.” They had 
been saved by God in their passage through the Red Sea, and 
were now encamped before Sinai from whose summit God pro- 
nounced his law. This law was given to them as the chosen, 
and peculiar people of God, and was taught them after their 
adoption and purchase. On the other hand, and in striking con- 


trast with this, the subjects of the New Covenant are not born | 
under it by a birth of flesh, and then, when they reach maturity, | 
taught the law by which they should live; but are taught the 


laws of the new covenant at the beginning. They have the laws 

put into their hearts and minds at the first, and by this enlighten- 
ment they become obedient subjects through intelligent conviction 
and action. They are born into this kingdom thr “ough and after 
this enlightenment of the mind, and change in the affections. 
Hence, their birth pertains to their spirit, aud is the revolution 
which the soul undergoes after its enlightenment by the laws of 
the new covenant; after these have been ‘put into their minds 
and written on their hearts.” 

Now, from these scriptures it is perfectly evident and beyond all 
question, that the subjects of the kingdom of heaven are ad/ obe- 
dient believers; persons capable of mental enlightenment and of 
the conviction of sin; persons who have sinned and been par- 
doned; whose hearts have been touched by the interposition of 
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Christ in their behalf; and who have openly and publicly con- 
fessed his name, and submitted to his authority in the act of 
immersion. 


f° Such being the plain teaching of the Christian scriptures, we 


| are justified in excluding from the kingdom of heaven, or the 


Church of Jesus Christ, all who are incapable of receiving the 
Lord Jesus Christ by fazth, and of giving him the love of their 
hearts, and their voluntary and intelligent obedience. Therefore, 
neither infants, nor idiots, nor the insane, all of whom are incapa- 
ble of intelligent action, can be considered as eligible subjects of 
the kingdom of heaven. 

Infant baptism had its origin about the middle of the third 
century, in the days of Tertullian and Cyprian. It originated 
from reasoning as illogical and false as anything that can be im- 
agined. Supposing analogies to exist where only accidental 
resemblances can be found, and ascribing identity to things which 
are as distinct and dissimilar as flesh and spirit, men have inferred 
the propriety of infant membership in the church, from the fact 
that infants were subjects of the kingdom of Israel under the old 
covenant. As that covenant was given to the lineal descendants 
of Abraham, through the line of Isaac, all dorz in that line were 
necessarily children of that covenant, and entitled to all it granted. 
But a birth of spirit is not predicable of infants. There are three 


(things which belong to the birth of spirit: rst, Faith; 2d, Re- 


pentance; 3d, a public confession with the mouth” These acts 


\are possible only toan intelligent and responsible being, who is 


aware of the nature and purpose of these acts, and who acts 
from an intelligent conviction of the truth as it is in Jesus Christ. 

Infant membership is one of the fruits of the apostasy. It was 
not known in the days of the apostles. This some of the 
advocates of the practice acknowledge. “Without the aid of tra- 
dition,” says Bishop Kenrick, “the practice of baptizing infants 
can not be satisfactorily vindicated.”* This is the testimony of a 
Roman Catholic, from which church Protestants have borrowed 
the practice, though disclaiming the authority on which the 
practice is based. Protestants pretend to find authority in the 
scriptures. They are bolder than the Romanists, but not so can- 
did. But the ground of their claim, when fully considered, is 
an ézference not at all warranted by the scriptures which they 
cite in proof. 

Their first argument for the practice is, that “baptism having 
come in the room of circumcision,” children are as legitimately the 
subjects of baptism, under Christianity, as of circumcision, under 
Judaism. This claim has been already shown to have no found- 
ation in the scriptures, in what we have said on the covenants 
made with Abraham, and in regard to the essential difference 
in nature between Judaism and Christianity. It is unnecessary, 
therefore, to say more in this place. 

‘Quoted by Campbell: “Baptism: its Antecedents and Consequents.” 
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The second argument is, that it is authorized by the Christian 
scriptures when they speak of the baptism of households. The 
whole strength of this claim rests on the slender foundation 
of-the supposition, inference, or assumption, that infants were 
included among the baptized, since they are included in a house- 
hold. ; 

That there were infants in the households, or families, which 
are said in the scriptures to have been baptized, we might admit 
(for the sake of argument), and yet positively deny that they 
were included among the baptized. On the contrary, we posi- 
tively afhrm that they were zof included among the baptized. 
This affirmation we now propose to make good, though the bur- 
den of proot lies on the other side. 

The terms that qualify “households,” exclude infants from what 
ts affirmed of the houscholds. If the qualifying terms are pred- 
icable of alZ the household—of every member of a family, then, 
of course, infants may be included. Paul says: “I baptized also 
the household of Stephanus.” Here baptism is affirmed of the 
household, and the inference drawn from the statement is that 
his infant children were among the baptized. We know not 
whether there were infants in that household or not. We may 
presume there were, and yet deny that they were included among 
the baptized. This denial is based on the nature or character of 
the thing predicated of the household, viz: baptism. Is baptism 
predicable of infants? The answer to this question can not be 
determined by an inference. We must know more of baptism 
than what is inferred from such statements as the baptism of 
households. We must know more of the institution than that. 
Has the institution any antecedents and consequents? Is there 
any act on the part of the baptized preliminary, and essential to 
its validity, or anything following it, which an infant can not do, 
or enjoy? If so, then baptism is not applicable to, or predicable 
of, infants. This will be made evident by an illustration. 

If the statement were that the household of Stephanus /7ved 
in Corinth, then all that Zved, and belonged to his household, 
would be embraced by the predicate, Z/ved, and the statement 
would include not only his children, but his servants also The 
advocates of infant membership have never claimed that the ser- 
vants of christians should be baptized, for the reason that they 
were members of the household. And why should they not be 
included as well as children? If the household includes the chil- 
dren, the servants must not be excluded without injustice to the 
argument. 

In the cases of Lydia and the Jailer at Philippi, the terms 
predicated of those who were baptized, positively exclude infants. 
These terms are, in the case of Lydia, that “her heart was opened 
so that she gave heed to the things spoken by Paul, and was bap- 
tized, and her household.’ Uere were acts on her part which 
are impossible with infants. Hence, if her baptism had any con- 
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nection with the opening of her heart, and the attention she gave 
to the preaching of Paul, that baptism was also beyond the 
power and faculties of the infant. They certainly can not give 
heed to preaching, and hence can not be proper subjects of bap- 
tism. 

In the case of the jailer the argument is still more conclusive 
against infant membership. When he came trembling with fear 
into the presence of Paul and Silas, he asked anxiously what he 
should do to be saved. “And they said, Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, with thy house.” Then 
“they preached to him the word of the Lord, and to ad/ that were 
in hts house,” and the jailer ““was baptized, he and all his straight- 
way.” In this case, as 7 all cases, the preaching of the word 
of the Lord preceded the baptism. What other purpose was 
this preaching for than that they who heard should dedZeve on the 
Lord Jesus Christ? This was required of the jailer: so that not 
only hearing, but believing preceded his baptism, and that of his 
house. These are acts beyond the capacity of infants. and hence 
they can not be included among the baptized. These are the 
antecedents of baptism, and they positively exclude all infants. 
The same is true in regard to its consequents. 

The historian of Acts further says of the jailer and his house: 
“And [he] resorced, believing in God, with all his house.’ Here 
the baptized are said to have rejoiced because of their faith and 
obedience to the gospel. If there were infants in that “house,” 
they were not among the baptized, because the baptized rejoiced, 
believing in God. This joy arose from the conviction that they 
were saved from their sins. Here are two other things. impossi- 
ble with infants. They can not have convictions, and they have 
“no sizs. hey have no knowledge of sin, and hence can have 
none of the feelings which its presence occasions, or its remission 
produces. If the statement of the historian were that the jailer 
and all his house were sleeping, or were living in the prison, then 
we could include all that were of his family, both old and young, 
both master and servants; for sleeping and living are predicable 
of all. There are passages of such predicable terms in the scrip- 
tures, and these show still further the force and thought of the 
argument based on predicable terms. 

Paul in his letter to Timothy, when speaking of the qualifica- 
tions of the bishops, says: “If any man know not how to rade 
his own house, how shall he take care of the Church of God?” 
Here the thing done is ruling. Who are included or excluded? 
Children certainly are among the ruled; they are, therefore, 
included as the subjects of the action of the ruler; but only 
such as have passed infancy, and into the period of life in 
which the child knows what obedience and disobedience to a 
parent are. 

In bis letter to the Philipians this same apostle says: “All the 
saints [in Rome] salute you, especially they who are of the 
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household of Cesar.” The act of the household in this case is 
saluting their brethren at Philippi. The brethen in Rome greet 
the brethren in Philippi. None is, or can be, included, who is 
not capable of greeting or sending a salutation to their brethren. 
Especially did they of the household of Cwsar do this. 

Attaching far more impor tance and efficacy to the ordinance 
of baptism ‘than do the scriptures, or those who plead for, and 
practice, immersion, (but only for adults), Pedobaptists have 
invented a doctrine ies they seem to think fully justifies and, 
indeed, requires, the baptism of children, and their reception into 
the church. This doctrine is “original sin,’ which makes even 
infants sinners because of the sin of Adam, the representative, or 
federal head of the race. But this doctrine has no foundation in 
reason or scripture. The euz/t that stains the soul, and calls for 
punishment, is not transmissible. So God himself has declared 
by the prophet Ezekiel: ‘‘Al/ souls are mine, as the soul of the 
father, so also the soul of the son is mine; the soul that szzs shall 
die.” The father shall die for his own sin, and not for that of 
his son; and the son for his, and not for his father’s. No other 
than he who sins, shall die for that sin. Adam suffered in his 
own person the consequences of his sin, and God has not entailed 
that sin on the race, as respects punishment or guilt. Guilt is 
a quality of an action that can not be transmitted “from father to 
child; hence, the doctrine that teaches that any degree of guilt 
attaches to the race because of Adam’s sin, is’ wholly an as- 
sumption, without human reason or inspired scripture to counte- 
nance it. 

The essential nature of sin is its guilt. This is the quality of 
an action that demands punishment, ‘and which will finally drown 
the soul in perdition. It is this quality that calls for an atone- 
ment. Can infants do an act that has a moral quality? No one 
will affirm it. Infants can not be guilty of sin. The blood of 
Christ eets them at no point, nor under any circumstances, be- 
cause his blood has special reference to sin. Moreover, his blood 

‘is without effect upon any one involved in sin, unless ‘associated 
with faith and repentance, even though baptism be administered. 
Baptism is a useless ordinance in the absence of personal sins. 
The baptism which Christ ordained, and directed to be adminis- 
tered, is connected with his blood, ‘‘shed for the remission of 
sins.” His blood is the atonement for personal sins. Hence, as 
infants have no personal sins, they have no salvation which 
comes fron the. d/ood of Christ; and as they can not exercise 
faith and repentance, the baptism which ts inseparably connected 
with these psychical acts, was never designed for infants. 

The doctrine of “original sin,’ on account of which the bap- 
tism of infants is claimed to be proper and necessary, implies the 
grossest materialism, in that it holds that sin is derived trom the 
father to the child. It can not be asserted even of animals that 
theic psychical fawl/s or peculiarities. are transmitted to their 
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offspring. Traits that belong to species are transmissible, be- 
cause they constitute an element of the species, and arise from 
organic structure, but fazdts, or acquired traits or powers, are 
not transmissible. Animals may be trained or educated to a very 
great extent, and they may learn to do things that are not com- 
mon to the species; but these traits will not be transmitted. 
Much less will the sins of the soul be transmitted, which has 
an existence separable from the body, and which is not derived 
with the body, but is a separate and individual creation, as far as 
creation can be predicated of spirit. It will live after the body, 
with which it is associated and allied in this life, has perished, 
and will “return to God who gave it.” Whence, then, the hu- 
man spirit? The scriptures say, from God. Whence the body? 
They say, from the earth, whence all organized beings of this 
world come. Thither it returns, as do all organized creatures. 
They all arise through, and are perpetuated by a system of 
reproduction and derivation. All that is of the organism, is 
derived. What is not of it—not specific to it—is not derived. 
Hence, the spirit being distinct and separable from the ani- 
mal organism, in all its entirety, and not perishing with that 
organism, can not be derived with it. If it is, it should perish 
with it, and this, it is claimed by those who believe in the spir- 
it’s derivative existence and nature, it does. The doctrine of 
original sin, being based on the transmissibility of sin by the 
system of derivation, of which the body is the subject, is, there- 
fore, essentially materialistic, and hence can not be in accord 
with the scriptures, which teach the soul’s inherent immortality, 
and, consequently, its entire distinctness from the organism with 
which it is associated only in this life. 

It may be claimed as a last refuge that original sin has an ex- 
istence by cwputation, that is, that God zmputes sin to Adam’s 
posterity because of their lineal connection with, and descent 
from, him, as the origin and representative of the race. There 
is certainly no closer connection, or genetic relation between 
Adam and his posterity, both proximate and remote, than there 
is between the father and his son. If sin is ever transmitted, it 
should certainly be found in'the son of the wicked and ungodly 
father. But God says that the son shall not bear the iniquity of 
his father. He shall bear only his own sin. There is, there- 
fore, no guilt attaching tothe son as flowing from the father. 
Whether, therefore, the doctrine be based on the supposition of 
derivation or imputation, it finds no countenance from either 
scripture or reason. The Pedobaptist must, consequently, find 
some other ground for the practice, or admit its human origin 
in whole and in part. 

The baptism which Christ ordained asa part of the organic 
law of his kingdom, can not be administered with any show of 
authority from the scriptures, or from common sense, where sin 
does not exist. The ordinance is connected with sin and its re- 
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mission, and has no virtue or propriety when administered to 
persons who have no sins. The exception to this in the case of 
the Lord Jesus proves nothing against this view. He was» 
wholly without sin, and yet, had he failed to submit to John’s 
baptism, which was administered “for the remission of sins,” he 
would have sinned. As concerning him the baptism of John 
had an additional object, which was to afford an opportunity for 
the public recognition by God of Jesus as the Messiah. Infants 
have no sins, nor has God any purpose or object with them on 
account of which their baptism becomes a necessity, or even a 
propriety; and hence pedobaptism is wholly without the warrant 
of either scripture or reason. 

In respect to the results or influences of Adam’s sin on the 
spiritual or physical nature or welfare of his posterity, we have 
spoken elsewhere. Suffice it to say here, that all the conclu- 
sions at which we then arrived, which bear on the subject under 
consideration, confirm the present conclusion, that infants are 
not scriptural subjects of baptism. They have no right to any 
ordinance of the Remedial System, or to any of its spiritual pro- 
visions. The atonement meets them no where. Hence, nothing 
that pertains to the atonement concerns them in any way. 

Who, then, properly and scripturally constitute the church of 
Jesus Christ? We answer unhesitatingly and with the fullest 
confidence inspired by the light of the divine volume: Vone but 
those who have heard the gospel, and believed on Fesus as the 
Christ, the Son of God and Savior of men; who have repented 
of their sins and given the heart to God; and who have been 
zmmersed on the authority of Christ into the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the ffoly Spirit. Such only constitute 
the Church of God, such only are the subjects of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 
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Section III. . 


Irs FouNDATION. 


On this subject three distinct views obtain: First, that which 
holds that Christ is the foundation of the church; second, that 
which makes the apostle Peter the rock on which the church is 
built; and third, that which regards the truth, or more specifi- 

cally speaking, the proposition that “Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of the living God,” as this foundation. 

To determine, if possible, which of these views is the correct 
and true one, it’ will be necessary to examine these scriptures 

carefully. These different views have arisen from the interpreta- 
tions which have been given of the chief and prominent passage 
relating to this question. This passage is found in Math. 16: 18, 
in a conversation which Jesus held with his disciples, regarding 
the impressions his teaching and miracles had made on the minds 
of the people His ministry was then drawing toa close. He 
had preached the gospel in person and by his disciples, and 
wrought miracles, in Judea and Galilee, until ‘he was known from 
one end of the land té the other. Thousands of people had seen 
him, heard his teaching, and seen his miracles, and many had 
been subjects of his miraculous power. Multitudes flocked to 
him from all directions, and wherever he went, his way was 
crowded by anxious listeners, and still more anxious sufferers. 
His fame was in all the land, and his name upon the lips and in 
the hearts of thousands. And ‘now, when the time of his depar- 
ture was drawing nigh, and his mission nearly closed, he seemed 
desirous of knowing what impression he had made on the pub- 
lic mind, and how ‘he was regarded by the people as respects 
his true nature and mission. ‘As he had never told the people, 
nor even his apostles, plainly, and in so many words, who or 
what he was, all were left to determine this from the works 
which he wrought, the principles which he inculcated, and the 
prophecies which related to him. Though he asked the Jews 
what they thought of the Messiah, who and what he w as, yet he 
gave them no more light than the prophecies afforded. 

But now the time had come when he must prepare the minds 
of the disciples for the great event of his mission, then not dis- 
tant in the future, and he approached the subject by seeking from 
them what the people thought and said of him. They were near 
Caeserea Philippi when he said to his disciples, ‘Who do men 
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say that I the son of man am?” They replied: “Some say you 
are’John the Baptist raised from the dead: some, Elijah; and 
others, Jeremiah, or one of the prophets.” This indicated a con- 
fused state of public opinion. He said to his disciples, ““Whom 
say ye that 1 am?” Peter replied: “Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” This was the mind of all the disciples. 
On another occasion, when Jesus saw many who had been fol- 
lowing him, turn away and leave him, he said to his faithful ones: 
“Will you also go away?’ Peter replied: ‘To whom shall we 
go? Thou hast the words of eternal life; and we believe and 
are sure that thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
This was the judgment his disciples had formed of him. They 
had seen in the miracles which he wrought, and in the words 
which he uttered, a confirmation of the announcement of God at 
his baptism, and believed that he was the Son of God, as God 
had said. Sucha person was, in their mind, the Prince Messiah, 
whom the nation was then earnestly desiring, and anxiously 
expecting. 

The Lord was pleas with the reply of Peter. He was the 
first chosen apostle. He had surnamed him Peter soon after call- 
ing him. He saw in hima character that was fitly represented 
by the word, rock. Peter seems to have always stood in the 
front, and to have been the first to speak and act. Hence the 
fact, in this instance, that he spoke for all the rest. The reply 
of the Lord was therefore very natural. The figure he used in 
regard to his church seems to have been suggested, in part at 
least, by Peter’s name. ‘Thou art Peter (rock), and on this rock 
I will build my church.” 

We should observe particularly the marked antithesis between 
the conception of Peter, and the statement of Christ. Peter, in 
confessing and declaring his faith that Jesus was the Christ, the 
Son of the living God, had in his mind the Jewish conception of 
the Messiah, for w hom the nation was then anxiously looking, 
and from whom they expected so much. Jesus. on the. other 
hand, was looking at the great purpose and grand result of his 
mission. He came as a king, the son of David, the Prince 
Messiah, to found a kingdom in this world, and he was then 
contemplating the foundation on which it should be established. 
He was the central figure in this great movement on the part of 
God; around whom cathered all the special and peculiar interests 
and purposes of the ‘kingdom, and so he regarded himself. But 
this was not seen or known by either the ‘Jews at large, or his 
disciples; and now for the first time, during his ministry, he 
began to develop his character in his relations to the church 
which he purposed to establish in the world. On w hat rock, 
then, did Christ purpose to found his church? Himself, Peter, 
or the truth? 

In our efforts to determine this question several things must 
be particularly and carefully noted. Peter had confessed that 
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Jesus was the Messiah whom the Jews expected; and more than 
this, that he was “the Son of the living God.” This conception 
of Jesus in his two-fold relation to the Jews and to the world, 
exhausts the whole character of Christ, and hence met with the 
full favor of the Lord. Jesus regarded this confession as em- 
bracing all that he was, as God manifested in the flesh—as the 
incarnate Logos; and it will be well for us to keep before our 
minds this two-fold character of Jesus of Nazareth while con- 
sidering this question. 

In the next place we should note well the reply of our Lord: 
“Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona, for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed this to you, but my Father who is in heaven. And I 
say to you, Thou art rock (zerpos) [as Jesus had named him be- 
fore this time], and on this rock (émt tavta tH werpa) I will build 
my church.” Now, two things must be noted here: first, the 
word rock, descriptive of Simon, is a masculine noun, and the 
rock on which the church is built is a feminine; so that these 
rocks can not be one and the same; second, the demonstrative 
pronoun, ¢hzs, directs the mind to a rock that is different from 
the rock which is descriptive of the character of Simon, and 
which gives him the name of Peter; and forbids the conclusion 
that the two rocks are one and the same. Therefore, Peter can 
not have been in the mind of Christ as the rock on which he in- 
tended to build his church. Some other rock than Peter was the 
foundation he intended. 

Was it the truth—the thing confessed—that “Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of the living God”? It has been supposed that 
the feminine form of the word, as used by Christ, is proof that 
he intended the truth, or thing confessed, as the foundation. 
How the truth respecting the official or personal character of an 
individual can be the foundation of the empire which that person 
may establish among men, it is not easy to understand. That 
character may be essentially necessary to the right and authority 
of the person to occupy the throne; but independent of him, the 
truth has no value or power. The character the person possesses 
is simply his qualification as king, and may be absolutely neces- 
sary to his occupancy of the throne; but the kingdom can not be 
founded on a statement of his character, as the truth respecting 
Christ’s official character is. We believe that he is “the Christ, 
the Son of the living God,” but this truth. or statement, or prop- 
osition, can not be regarded as the foundation of the kingdom, 
We may have monarchies founded on truth and righteousness in 
a well understood sense of the word, founded. In this case we 
simply understand that the government is admznistered on these 
principles, whilst they may be founded on the will of the king, 
or on a constitution. There is no government among men ex- 
actly analogous to the kingdom of Christ, because the head of 
no earthly government holds the same relations to its subjects 
that Jesus sustains to the subjects of his kingdom. On account 
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of the peculiar and intimate relations which he sustains to his dis- 
ciples, and they to him, fe is the center and ground of all the 
hopes and blessings which the kingdom is designed to confer on 
its subjects. Men, in becoming subjects of his kingdom, do not 
come into any peculiar relations to truth, different from that 
which they may sustain to it in other relations in life. The same 
may be said in regard to the relations which subjects sustain to 
kingdoms and empires. But when men become the subjects of 
Christ’s kingdom they come into a peculiar and singular relation 
with him, and with the entire Godhead, and such a relation as is 
unknown among the kingdoms of earth. This relation must be 
considered in determining the foundation of the church. As 
this relation is wholly different from that which men sustain to 
the truth, or a truth, the truth in no phase of it can be considered 
as the foundation of the church of Christ. The truth, or a truth, 
can not be the savior that Christ is. It has no power to save 
from the consequences of sin, from which Christ saves men. It 
is no savior in the sense in which he is savior. Hence, it can 
not be the foundation of his great empire. 

Christ is the foundation of his church. It is built on him. 
The scriptures place this beyond all question. Says Paul: 
“Other foundation can no man lay than that which ts laid, which 
is Fesus Christ.”* On him as the foundation men and women 
are built. They are built ov him, and zzfo him. He is the foun- 
dation stone, the chief corner stone, on whom apostles and 
prophets are first built, and then on them all obedient believers 
in Christ,—all, indeed, who are daptized into Christ, whether 
gold or silver, or precious stones, wood, hay, or stubble,—all are 
built on this foundation. 

It is a natural figure to speak of foundations as being made of 
rock. This only is immovable; and since God determined to 
establish a kingdom which can not be moved, he said long be- 
fore that he would build it on the rock. Thus he spoke by 
Isaiah: “Behold, I lay in Zion for a foundation, a stome, a pre- 
cious corner sfoze, a sure foundation.” That Christ is this stone, 
he himself declares. He applies the prophecy of David to 
himself, in the parable of the vineyard, Math. 21: 33-42. He 
represents himself as the son of the Lord of the vineyard, who 
was cast out and killed, and said to the Jews who did this in his 
person: “Have you not read in the scriptures, The stone which 
the builders rejected the same is become the head of the corner.” 
He was the stone who was laid as a sure foundation in Zion. 

The Holy Spirit who spoke by Isaiah and David, speaks to the 
same purport by the apostle Peter: “To whom [Christ] coming, 
a living stone, disallowed indeed by men, but chosen by God, 
precious, you also as living stones are built up a spiritual house,” 
&c. This stone is the object of our faith: ‘‘Whosoever shall de- 

1 For the omission of the article, see Bloomfield zz doco, and the Four Gos- 
pels, with notes, by Dr. Geo. Campbell, pp. 152-162. 
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lieve on him shall not be ashamed.” The stone is, therefore, a 
person, and this person Christ. He was the person rejected by 
the builders, the Jews; ‘the stone disallowed of men;” the ‘stone 
of stumbling and rock of offense:” and the stone “on which the 
whole building fitly framed together groweth into a holy temple 
in the Lord.” 

Thus far we have concdered the subject in the light of the 
scriptures. This, indeed, is sufficient: but since some ‘think that 
the scriptures teach otherawise, it will be well to show that our 
conclusion is sustained by other considerations. We may view 
the subject in the light of the relations which Christ sustains to 
the church, and of the purposes which he had in view in estab- 
lishing it. There are reasons and considerations why he should 
be the foundation, and which make it impossible that any one 
else, or anything else, can be that foundation. To these we will 
now devote some attention. 

This part of the argument calls for the consideration of another 
important word in this declaration of our Lord: “On this rock I 
will build my church.’ What is the church? — What is that 
which is built on this rock? Peter says, in addressing christians, 
“You, as living stones, are built up a spiritual house.” This 
spiritual house is the church, and christians are the living stones. 
Paul says to the Ephesians: “Now, therefore, yow are no longer 
strangers and foreigners, but fc\low-citizens of the saints and of 
the household of God, and are duz/¢ upon the foundation of apos- 
tles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner 
stone.” It is christians that are built on this foundation; men 
and women who have been made alive from the death of sin, and 
gathered into the Hk&lesta of all peoples. The church, there- 
fore, is that great spiritual empire, over which Christ reigns; 
that kingdom of heaven of which all obedient believers on the 
Lord Jesus C hrist are the subjects. As living stones they are 
built into this temple of the Lord in which God dwells by his 
Spirit. 

The church he calls his, because these living stones are built 
on him. All christians hold a peculiar and intimate relation with 
him. He is the atonement for sin, whose blood has washed away 
all sin; the priest who has offered that blood as an atonement; 
and the mediator who mediates for men with God. In these re- 
lations to the world he is the Savior. Men are saved Zz him. 
Hence, all christians sustain this peculiar and intimate relation 
with him. They are zz him by having been immersed zxto him. 
Men are not immersed in or into the name of Peter, but in, and 
into, the name of him only who was crucified for them. Nor 
are men immersed into the truth. Baptism has no such relation 
to the frath of Christ as it has to Azw. Neither Peter nor the 
truth saves men from their sins. Hence, neither of them can be 
the foundation of that e empire that consists entirely of men and 

vomen redeemed from sin. The blood of Peter, were it shed a 
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thousand times, could never blot out one sin. The truth has no 
blood to shed. It can not save from sin; it can not redeem from 
the power of darkness; nor rescue the body from the grave. 
Only the Lord Jesus can do for man all that his condition under 
sin demands or requires. Only he can make alive from the death 
of sin (Eph. 2: 1); only he can create the living stones, which 
are built upon him. These are the new creations in him. There- 
fore the Lord Jesus is the true and real foundation—the rock on 
which his church is built. Hence, he said (pointing probably 
to himself), “On ¢hzs rock will I build my church, and the 
gates of hades shall not prevail against it.” 

The rock on which the church is built can not be affected by 
death. Neither death, nor he who has the power of death, shall 
prevail against that rock or that church. ‘Those who sleep in 
Jesus, God will bring with him.” As Jesus arose, so all those 
who.are his, will. This is true of the whole church. The grave 
will not prevail against it. 

But does the relative, 74, refer to the church? If so, much of 
the force of the declaration of the Lord is lost by the fact that 
“all the dead, both small and great, shall stand before God,” atter 
their resurrection. The gates of hades will not prevail against 
any one of the race. Hence, the power of death over the church 
is no greater, nor less, than over all mankind. — In this the church 
enjoys no greater privilege or glory than all mankind. Can it, 
therefore, refer to church? Does it not rather refer to rock? 
The objections to this are altogether grammatical, but not con- 
clusive. The objections in the case of its reference to the church 
are different and greater, and seem to forbid such conclusion. If 
rock be its antecedent, then the statement possesses more force; 
for the whole question concerning Christ, and all that pertains 
to him, rests on his resurrection from the dead. “If Christ be 
not raised our faith is vain, and we are yet in our sins.” If he 
be not raised, the church isa myth. If he arose not, the church 
is impossible. If he arose not, the dead will not rise. On his 
resurrection, therefore, all things that pertain to the church de- 
pend, and they are naught, if his body goes to corruption. The 
failure, therefore, of the gates of hades to prevail against him, 
means everything. It means the destruction of all the powers 
of darkness, and the triumph of the powers of light with which 
Christ is allied. Against him naught shall prevail. 

“On this rock [we] I will build my church, and the gates of 
hades shall not prevail against 72.” 
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Section IV. 


Its NECESSITY AND PURPOSE. 


Man is eminently a soctal being. This is his differential attri- 
bute, and arises from a nature that distinguishes him from the 
animals below him. ‘This nature allies him to the higher order 
of intelligent beings who inhabit the heavens. The animal is 
gregarious, but man is social. On his higher nature society is 
based. Possessing such a nature, such a condition in life as 
society is essentially necessary to his well-being, and to the de- 
velopment of his psychical faculties in the line of his highest 
interests and good. Under its influences and appointments all 
the powers and capacities of his mind and heart increase and 
strengthen, until the animal is subordinated to the spiritual. 
Without the molding, refining, and developing influences of so- 
ciety man dwindles, and descends toa plane below the animal, 
roughens into all the asperites of a savage nature, and becomes 
degraded from all that distinguishes him asa species. To him 
society is a power. It exerts upon him an influence of which he 
is not conscious until isolated from its joys, and pleasures, and 
deprived of its associations. 

As society is peculiar to man, its benefits are as in those 
features of his being which are affected, or influenced, by its pe- 
culiar powers and advantages. These are his spiritual powers 
and faculties, the action of which is designed to enthrone the 
higher sentiments of his nature, and to subordinate the animal, 
until man’s reason and conscience determine and control his ac- 
tions, feelings, and desires, and place him on the plane of being 
for which his spirit-nature qualifies him and designed him, 
Whilst man’s emotions and passions, feelings and desires, senti- 
ments and actions, are molded, retined, and directed by the 
peculiar influences of society, this ¢ levelopment looks forward to 
his ultimate association with beings of another sphere of exis- 
tence, in which will be seen, far more than it is here, all that 
God intended man to be when he created him. 

Involved in sin, man needs all that can save or preserve him 
from it, in order that he may again reach those things which 
were Siace oy sin. In the effort that God has made to save him, he 
has employ ‘ed such means as will effectuall ly do for man all that 
he needs. Among these means, and next in importance to the 
atonement, is the Church, that society of redeemed men, whose 
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life and tone are righteousness and holiness; that society which 
fosters all that God loves, and debars all that God dislikes. Here 
men have the proper society, and the proper and necessary prin- 
ciples; a society that throws around them proper influences, and 
affords them good examples; all that will strengthen the heart, and 
steady the will. It is a society of the enlightened, the pure- 
minded, the upright in purpose, in whom sefishness is abased; 
men who consider the welfare of others, and who work in this 
direction; men who aim to attain a higher plane of life than is 
known and recognized in the world: who “seek for glory, honor, 
and immortality” in the heavens; and who have ever before 
them, as the example of life and emotion, “him who knew no 
sin,” on whose lips guile was never found. It is a society whose 
life and tone and principle are righteousness, holiness, peace, 
love and good-will to all men, and especially to ‘“‘the household 
of faith.” It is a society of light for men who have come out of 
darkness; of righteousness for men who have lived a life of 
wrong- doing; of purity and holiness for men who have led lives 
of impurity; of love and peace for those who have lived in hate, 
“hateful and hating one another,” a society in which all are 
“striving tugether for the faith of the gospel,” a society isolated 
from the world and its influences, where men learn to lead lives 
of right-thinking and right-doing, that shall fit them for the 
higher, more blissful, and more permanent society in the heavens. 
For such purposes as these was the Church ordained, and for the 
realization of these it is essentially necessary. 

Heaven is exclusive in regard to sin. So is the church on 
earth. It is composed of redeemed men. They are the saints 
of the most high God; and though sinning and stumbling, as 
weak and strugeling creatures, beset in this world by opp eene 
forces, yet still they are saints, if struggling for a higher life, be- 
loved and cared for by God, though erring, they are 

“Like sunshine turned aside by a rill, 
Though turned aside, is sunshine still.” 


They are “the born of God,’ and “do not commit sin.” because 
they “keep themselves, and the wicked one touches them not.?} 
Besides, the Lord “keepeth the way of his saints;’? “he will not 
suffer their feet to be moved; he that keepeth them will not 
slumber.” “Because they have made the Lord their refuge, and 
the Most High their habitation, * * he will give his angels 
charge over them, to keep them in all their ways.”* Though 
they ‘stumble, they shall not fall. “The eves of the Lord are upon 
the righteous, and his ears are open to their cries.” Such is the 
inheritance of the saints, and such the blessings of those “who 
wait upon the Lord;” who worship him ‘in the beauty of holi- 
ness;” and walk faithfully in the ordinances of his church, and 
in the life which is peculiar to that church. 
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It is needful for men in this preternatural state, whether in 
society or in the church, that they be placed under circumstances 
favorable to the dev elopment of a good character. They must 
be removed from influences which are calculated to drag them 
to ruin, and placed under such as will raise them, and place them 
on the plane to which their spirit-nature would elevate them, and 
for which it qualifies them. Hence, the church of Jesus Christ 
is called the cclesta—the called out; and is composed of such 
as have been separated from the world by so revolutionizing a 
process as a death, burial, and resurrection." Here they are un- 
der the shadow of the Almighty,—‘“tl re pillar of cloud by day, 
and the pillar of fire by night.” Here they are in the midst of 
‘Just men made perfect,” and enjoy all that wise counsel and up- 
right example can afford. Here they are within the fold of the 
Great Shepherd, whose eye is ever over his sheep,—who “goeth 
in and out before them.” ; 

Out of these purposes of the church there arises another, 
which is simply another phase of the same. The church was 
designed not only to aid the individual christian in the growth 
and perfection of his christian life, but also to be “the pillar 
and support” of the truth of God in the world; a great spiritual 
organisin that is to conform the world to itself, and mold 
human kind after the divine model found in the human and 
divine Christ. Its purpose is to give tone and direction to all 
human society, to adjust all things human to its own divine pat- 
tern, and to fill the world with sentiments and principles, which 
shall redeem the race from the darkness and savageness of sin. 
In this work the church is a power. AS an organized body, 
fully and well articulated in all its “joints and parts,” its powers 
are to be exerted on the race, until all mankind are made to feel 
its peculiar forces and principles. As the “little stone” cut from 
the mountain, it is to grow, and swell, and enlarge until it fills 
the whole earth; oe all “the kingdoms of this world become 
the kingdoms ot the Lord and of his Christ.” Standing out in 
the world as an iso hae kingdom, powerful in its quiet majesty, 
and invincible in its silent, steady movement, it is destined to 
crush all before it, and fen to e‘evate all to it, until naught shall 
be seen but that one great mountain filling the whole earth with 
its glory and power. | 

The church is God’s great power in the earth. It is the scene 
of his glory, and the ae elling place of his Majesty; that grand 
and elorious coliseum in which is witnessed the great contest 
between righteousness and sin; where angels and ‘Just men 
made perfect” are spectators of the contest; and over W hich 
“Thrones and Dominions; Principalities and Powers” hang with 
intensest interest and breathless suspense.” The cloud that arose 
over the fair plains of heaven, and swept from that field of glory 
so many of their peers, they watched as it extended itself over 

Isom, 6.) 1-6, atphe 3: 10%) a Peter ie 12. ; 
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the. Eden of man’s earthly home, carrying disaster and ruin 
among men as it had done among angels; and now, as the Sun 
of Righteousness arises over a new Eden, they behold wonders 
and glories and counsels of the Mighty God, before which the 
dark cloud that had so bewildered, amazed, and stupefied their 
minds, is driven away. In the church they see the manifold 
wisdom of God, clear, bright, and gleaming with infinite splen- 
dor, so that even the dark cloud of sin has a silver lining on the 
side which lies next to God. 


SECTION V. 


Irs WorsHIp. 


Worship belongs to a state of favor, and is the prerogative of 
eira whom God admits to communion with himself. There is no 
worship, in the scriptural use of the word, for the condemned 
sinner. His first privilege is to become reconciled to God. Then 
he may worship.’ It grows out of feelings and sentiments on the 
yart of the worshiper, which arise from his relations to God, and 
from the circumstances attending those relations. It is the normal 
function of the pure and holy, and the natural expression of the 
feelings and sentiments of the soul in its recognition of God in 
these relations. These activities of the soul have reference to 
the being and character of God, his greatness, majesty, glory, and 
power, on the one hand; and on the other, to the blessings which 
the creature is conscious of possessing and enjoying, and which 
flow from the goodness and love of his Creator. Worship, there- 
fore, arises from two classes of sentiments and feelings; first, 
those which relate to the being and character of God, and em- 
brace all that is inherent in him; and the second, those which 
relate to the creature, and embrace all that the creature is, and 
all that he enjoys—his being and happiness. 

All of God’s intelligent creatures were made for two special 
objects: first, for his own glory, as Creator. They are the source 
of a greater revenue of glory and praise than all other of God’s 
creations, animate and inanimate. Though sun, and moon, and 
stars, and hill, and mountain, and plain, speak his glory, majesty, 
and power; though the deep, with its great and httle creatures, 

1Such is the meaning of the cleansing and sanctification of the Jewish 
priesthood, the type of the christian. 
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and the earth, with its beasts, and cattle, and birds, and creeping 
thines, show his wisdom and handy work—yet their wealth of 
praise is but poverty when compared with that which swells 
from intelligent beings, with souls capable of seeing, and ap- 
preciating God’s ereatness and majesty, wisdom, and power. 
Nothing in all the: realm of being is so ‘beautiful as intelligence, 
or so rich and precious as lov e—and these are the treasures of 
spirit- beings. 

In the second place, intelligent beings were created that they 
might enjov dezzg, like God, and be happy in its posesssion, and 
in the possession rand enjoyment of all that flowed from God with 
their being. This was his purpose in creating them, and if all 
creatures have not found these, the cause of failure Kies not with 
God. 

But the enjoyment of their being, and the happiness arising 
from this, lie in the line of the other purpose of their being,—the 
glory which they are to bring to God by the worship they ren- 


der him. Their happiness is indissolul oly connected with this. 
Should they cease to praise and glorify him because of his 


majesty and power, and _ infinite goodness, obedience would 
disappear, and sin would at once destroy all their happiness 
ANS er oteouce of praise is the beginning of disobedience, and 
this the beginning of unhappiness. 

But that the exercise of their psychical powers may honor and 
glorify God, it must be attended with certain feelings and senti- 
ments toward him. That exercise may be characterized as 
worship, which consists essentially in praise and obedience. 
Worship is God’s great prerogative, the e creature’ s highest happi- 
ness, and one of the objects of the creature’s existence. While 
the simple existence of intelligent beings reflect glory on the 
creator, as do all the creatures and works « of his hands, the exer- 
cise of tne powers with which his intelligent beings are endowed, 
affords God more Peto and yields him greater “glory than does 
the mere contemplation of them as the creatures of his power. 
There is nothing so grateful and pleasing as these; and when 
the intelligent creature gives these, he fulfills all that God 
designed or desired in his creation, and intensifies his own hap- 
piness to the same extent, 

There are, very probably, no forms of worship in ens en. 
The exercise of the great powers of the soul—love and prais 
requires nothing for their expression other than what is ce 
in the organism of angels. If they possess organs by which 
they can express the feelings of their souls, these are all’ that are 
necessary. And this much i is necessary. This much of form in 
spiritual worship is necessary, not on account of God directly, 
but for the sake of the creatures themselves. God may be, and 
no doubt is, honored by the unexpressed Ww orship of the soul, but 
he demands more than this. He requires that he shall be hon- 
ored before, or in the presence of others, and this can not be 
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done unless the soul expresses its love and praise audibly, or by 
some means through which other beings can know the state of 
the worshiper’s heart. This necessity arises from the nature and 
relations of finite beings; and thus far in the expression of it, may 
worship among angels be presumed to have form, method, or 
means of expression; but this, however, may not differ from that 
by which they commune with one another. 

Man’s Eden relation was analogous to that of the angels, and 
worship there was not essentially different from that in the heav- 
ens, except so far as his organism made a difference necessary. 
More complex as a creature, and lower in the grade of creation 
than angels as to his organism, though a peer as to his spiritual 
nature, modes of expression, or forms of worship are more nu- 
merous with man than among his companions of worship in the 
heavens. What these were with Adam we know not, but we 
may infer their existence from the fact that God appeared to him 
in a form different from that by which he appeared to angels. 
When Adam sinned, then the form of worship appeared con- 
spicuously, and since that time men have ever worshiped God 
through forms of some kind. 

It would be interesting to trace the forms of worship which 
God ordained during the gradual development of the Remedial 
System, and to observe how the simple arises from the complex 
as the great object of this system is attained, and a true, spiritual 
wor ship i is again inaugurated for man’s restored relation. It would 
be seen how i insep: arably and intimately a formal worship is con- 
nected with, and interwoven in, that system which proposes to 
save man. But suffice it to say that when that sti ge of develop- 
ment of the Remedial System was reached, in w hich the union of 
the divine and the human in the atonement took place, it is then 
we find that the more material forms, necessary under a mere 
animal atonement, give place to those which are more spiritual. 
This being so, the form of worship under Christ in the church 
should be reeeantiall y the same as in heaven, spzrztual, as contra- 
distingnished from the formal under the Jewish dispensation. 

Spiritual worship, we have said, is grounded on the relation 
of favor. Wherever this relation obtains, spiritual worship 
exists, and is acceptable. Now, as the atonement for man is 
essential to his enjoyment of the favor of God, it follows that 
wherever men have had an atonement, and have embraced it, 
they have enjoyed God’s favor. When men have employed the 
ordained atonement—even though an animal—in full assurance 
of faith, and in the oe conviction of the atonement’s efh- 
cacy, they have enjoyed God’s favor, and realizing this, have 
worshiped him in spirit and in truth. This was true under both 
the patriarchal and the Jewish institutions, as to the individual 
worshiper. This fact explains the acceptance of the worship of 
Abel, of Enoch, of Noah, of Abraham, of Melchizedek, and 
others, during the patriarchal age; and of all the truly pious un- 
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der Judaism—such as Samuel, David, Isaiah, Daniel, and a host 
of others of the Jewish age, than whom no better examples 
of piety and godliness have appeared in the Christian age. A 
spiritual worship, therefore, existed under Judaism, based on the 
more formal worship connected with the atonement in the tem- 
ple service, but having no connection with it. It was found only 
in the family and the synagogue; and here, it will be observed, 
only the simplest forms have obtained, as alone compatible with 
such a worship. This worship was no where prescribed by Mo- 
ses. We have no account of the institution of any worship but 
that connected with the tabernacle or temple service, which, 
after the settlement of the people in the land, in the days of 
David, was confined by the authority of God to the city ot Jeru- 
salem. Synagogues arose after the Babylonish captivity, and 
were originally instituted to meet a want on the part of the peo- 
ple, which the temple service did not, and could not supply. 
The people needed instruction in the law of God, and spiritual 
worship for the growth of their souls. The temple service did 
not pretend to aftord these. It was not a spiritual worship, but 
one ceremonial and symbolical, whose virtue and excellence lay 
in the fact that that worship was but the shadow and symbol of 
the atonement of Christ. 

It was, therefore, with this symbolic worship before his mind 
that Jesus said to the Samaritan woman, that the time had come 
when men would worship God acceptably only by a spiritual 
worship, which, not being connected with the temple service, 
was not confined or limited to Jerusalem, or any other particular 
place. He had no reference whatever to the synagogue worship. 
This God had never ordained, though it was acceptable to him. 
It was certainly a very proper harbinger to precede the introduc- 
tion of the church, and to make ready for it a form of worship 
so perfectly consistent with, and adapted to, its own nature and 
purposes. The synagogue was the harbinger of the church, to 
afford the latter a fair and suitable field where it might take 
root, and gather its forces. Asa fact, the synagogue was the 
place where the church found a footing in every place where 
the gospel was preached, and through it became a power in 
the towns and cities where Jews were settled. The apostles 
worshiped with their Jewish brethren in the synagogue, and 
there preached to them the gospel. This fact shows that there 
was, at least, no incongruity between the worship of the church 
and that of the synagogue, except that God was worshiped 
by the christian through Christ; but this did not relate to the 
forms or service of theworship. When a synagogue became 
a church by conversion to Christ, or the christians in the syn- 
agogue were separated from the Jews of the synagogue, the 
worship of the church and the forms of service were essentially 
those of the synagogue. 

This will appear more evident after we know what the service 
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or ‘worship of the synagogue was. We find this description 
of it: “When an assembly was collected together for worship, 
the service began, after the customary greeting, with the doxol- 
Opy. EA section was then read from the Mosaic law. Then 
foll owed, after the singing of the second doxology, the reading 
olrarpomion trom the prophets. “Alcts.15: 41, ILuke 4:16; | ‘he 
person whose duty it was to perform the reading, placed upon 
his head, as is done at the present day, a covering called ¢aldith, 
to°which Paul alludes, 2 Cor. 3: 15. The sections which -had 
been read in the Hebrew, were rendered by an interpreter into 
the vernacular tongue, and the reader, or some other man, then 
addressed the people. uke. 163 sicter35 15, Itswasion such 
occasions as these that Jesus, and afterward the apostles, taught 
the gospel. The meeting, as far as the religious exercises were 
concerned, was ended. with a prayer, to which the people re- 
sponded Amen, when a collection was taken for the poor.”? 
From this description it will be seen that there was nothing of 
the temple worship, or anything like it, in the service of the syn- 
agogue. The two kinds of worship were as distinct as were 
their desig pe and the places where they were offered. 

The worship of the church is equally simple, and equally re- 
moved and disconnected from all outward pomp, and show, and 
form, such as characterized both Jewish and pagan worship. 
The Lord said it was to be a spiritual worship, and in no sense 
or particular symbolic. There is no typical worship in the 
church as in the temple. Here all is real and substantial. 
This worship has no types nor analogies under Judaism. The 
like of it was known no where on earth but in the family and 
synagogue, where spiritual worshipers only were found. It has 
no special or exclusive days appointed for its service, because it 
is penal, and pertains to the life of the soul. Body, soul, and 
spirit are its sacrifice, and a pure and holy life its constant hymn 
of praise. Prayer and praise, intercession and giving of thanks 
are to be offered every day, and every where. Men are to pray 
without ceasing, and for every thing to give thanks. ‘The life 
of the christian is to be one constant hymn of praise, one con- 
tinual, burning, and shining light. 

Whilst all‘this is true of the indiv idual, yet more is required of 
him as a component part of the great w hole, the chureh, There 
is a public worship, and this is properly the worship of the 
church. As the gospel can not save men in heaven unless they 
preserve clearly and Githtully in their minds and hearts, the 
means by which they have become christians, so first, for their 
own sake, and secondly, for the world’s, the public worship of 
the church was ordained. And now, as the great central fact 
of the Remedial System is retrospective, as was the Passover to 
the Jews, so the memory looks back to the great fact by which 
the soul is saved from sin. 


1 Encyclopedia of Relig. Knowledge, Art. Synagog. Prideaux, pp. 306-7. 
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The Lord’s Supper is the central figure around which gathers 
the public worship of the church. From this it draws its inspi- 
ration. All that is in this worship is inspired by the death of 
Christ. He is the subject of the memorials spread on the table; 
the inspiration of the songs of praise, and the ground of all 
supplication and hope. The only forms in this worship are 
those which “show forth his death until he come again,” and 
which are necessary to express the feelings and sentiments of the 
mind and heart in the worship of prayer, praise, thanksgiving, 
and exhortation and teaching. Hence, when the church came 
together on the Lord’s day, it was to commemorate the Lord’s 
death, and thus keep in memory the great fact on which its sal- 
vation rested. When thus assembled, the scriptures were read, 
prayers were offered, “psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs” were 
sung, teaching and exhortation given to the people. This done, 
the church, as a body, retired, to meet again in another week. 
There was nothing in this worship, in the days of the inspired 
men, taken from the pompous ceremonies of Judaism or pagan- 
ism,—nothing of temple or altar service." 

The view here presented is fully sustained by Neander, than 
whom we have no better authority. He says of the spiritual 
worship of the church: “This character distinguished the chris- 
tian worship from that of all other religions, which consisted in 
symbolical pageantry and lifeless ceremonies. As a general ele- 
vation of the spirit and heart to God, as well as the enlightenment 
of the spirit and the sanctification of the heart, were the object 
of every thing in this religion, instruction and edification through 
a common study of the divine word, and through prayer in com- 
mon, were the leading features in christian worship. And in 
this respect it might in its form adhere to the arrangements made 
about the congregations of the Jewish synagogues, in which also 
the element of a spiritual religious worship was the prevailing 
ingredient. As the reading of portions of the Old Testament 
had formed the ground work of religious instruction in the 
Jewish synagogues, this custom passed into the christian con- 
gregations.” * 

The preaching of the gospel for the conversion of sinners was 
not a part of the worship of the primitive church. Whilst every 
act of a christian, which he may do in the name of his Lord, is, 
or should be, an act of worship, in its general sense, the preach- 
ing of the gospel is not properly an element of the public worship 
of the church on Lord’s days. The opportunity may be taken 
advantage of to preach the gospel, when occasion requires, as 
did Paul, when he met with his Jewish brethren in the syna- 
gogue at Antioch of Pisidia; but the prime object of the meeting 
of the church on the first day of the week was such as we have 
indicated, 

? Neander’s Church History, p. 181. 

* Neander’s Church History, p. 191. 
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The worship of the synagogue among the Jews did not con- 
trast more strongly with the worship of their temple in Jerusa- 
lem, than does the worship of the apostolic church with that of 
the ‘apostasy. 

When men began to confound Christianity with Judaism, 
especially as it respects their membership and _ priesthood, and, 
intent on.conciliating the prejudices of Jews and pagans, had 
allowed the doctrines of the gospel to be tinged by the philoso- 
phy of the Greeks, then Jewish and pagan forms of worship 
were introduced into the church; so that, at last, more of Juda- 
ism and paganism than of christianity was seen in the apostasy. 
The Worship of the Roman church is chiefly, if not wholly, 
ceremonial, the very reverse of christian. Its worship is from 
Judaism and paganism, ¢¢zged with christianity, while the great 
body of the protesting ehurehes may be characterized as eee 
tian, ¢¢zged, in various degrees, with Judaism, both as to their 
doctrines and their practices. 

With the pompous and ceremonial worship of the Jewish rit- 
ual, God was not well pleased. They did not reach the inner 
man. God, therefore, abolished the whole with Christ, and 
introduced another, ee righteousness should not consist of 
forms, but in the power of the heart. He can not be pleased, for 
the same reason, with such a worship now. The ritual of the 
Jews he ordained to continue for a time, and abolished it forever 
when Christ came. Then he ordained a spiritual worship, which 
had for its object the glory of God and the spiritual. growth of 
his people, by which they might be prepared for the worship 
which awaits the saints in heaven. There the worship will not 
be ritual and symbolical, but simple and spiritual. The christian 
will rise to the existing worship of the angels; and for this the 
worship of the church is designed to fit and prepare hin Avery 
reason and consideration, therefore, points to the total exclusion 
from christian worship of all that God has repudiated by not 
having ordained it, when he established the church. 

The religion of Jesus Christ contemplates a dzfe. It aims at 
the soul’s purification from sin, and its redemption from the love 
and power of sin. This religion i is nota mere sentiment, but the 
embodiment of a sentiment in the Zzfe, the implantation of high 
and holy principles in the soul, w fel shall bear fruit in the liv- 
ing man. It aims to redeem men from sin and invest them with 
righteousness, and thus through the salvation and regeneration 
of individuals, to make the world of the same character. The 
power of the gospel in its effects on the heart is seen in the life 
which that power creates. Christians are new creatures; new in 
the soul’s desires and the life’s pursuits. 

An essential element of this religion, and fruit of this life, is the 
public worship of the church. The individual life must appear 
in the church life. The one is the exponent of the other. If 
there is life in the individual, there will be life in the congrega- 
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tion. If the power of the gospel is felt in the individual life, it 
will appear also in the church life. The latter is all important in 
the work of redemption. The gathered light of the church is 
the luminary of the world, the glory of Christ, and the ground 
and support of his cause among men. The church would have 
no power in the world, even if it could exist, had it no public 
worship. Its worship is as essential as its existence, the evi- 
dence of its life, and the power that holds it together; so that 
the worship of the church is the proof and measure of its life. 

It is a truth both in fact and in principle, that, where a chris- 
tian neglects the public worship of the church, he is well nigh 
a withered branch, and ready to fall away from the vine. It is 
hard, if not well nigh impossible, to maintain the christian life in 
the soul, if the public worship is neglected. Here lies the reason 
of that entreaty, if not injunction, of the apostle to his Hebrew 
brethren: “Neglect not the assembling of yourselves together, 
as the manner of some is.” He saw the effect of this neglect on 
the individual life, and knew where it would end. 

There is a profound philosophy in all this, and is recognized in 
all the exhortations found in the sacred scriptures, and by none 
more clearly, possibly, than by the prophet Isaiah, when he says: 
“They that wait on the Lord shall renew their strength; they 
shall mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run and not be 
weary, they shall walk and not faint.” 

The Lord’s Supper, as we have shown, is an essential element 
of the public worship of the church. Such an ordinance was 
unknown to the temple service and the synagogue worship. In 
this particular the church worship is peculiar. Yet the Lord’s 
Supper is not without its type, or analogue. This was the Jew- 
ish passover. 

The passover never passed out of or beyond the family. It 
was ordained for the entire nation, and was given to individual 
families. The whole people were the subjects of its action. It 
embraced both parent and child, since both parent and child 
were equally the children of God, and equally saved by its ope- 
ration. It was an ordinance of worship tor the people, and was 
observed by families; so that all might be instructed and benefit- 
ted by its observance. It was never incorporated into the Jewish 
ritual, or made a part of the synagogue worship. The first it 
antedated by months, and the latter by centuries. It was an an- 
nual feast, and commemorated the first and greatest event in the 
history of that people. 

An analogous event the Lord’s Supper commemorates, but only 
in part, since the passover was but a partial type of the atone- 
ment of Christ. But, like the passover, the Lord’s Supper is 
the ordinance of the people of God, and given to each family 
or congregation of christians, to be observed by them in com- 
memoration of the sacrifice of the paschal lamb of the christian 
institution, and of a greater deliverance than that of which the 
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Israelites were the subjects. That deliverance was from the 
bondage of Egypt and the thraldom of an earthly tyranny; this 
from the bondage of sin, and a tyranny that crushes the soz/, and 
fastens upon it the chains of eternal subjection. For both Jews 
and christians, therefore, are their passovers primary institutions, 
taking precedence of all others in importance and universality of 
observance. Here are type and anti-type, presenting many anal- 
ogous features; but symbol and substance only in part. 

The origin and purpose of the Lord’s Supper are well known. 
It was ordained by the Lord in person, at the close of the last 
Jewish passover which he observed. The occasion was in every 
respect an appropriate one. The blood of the paschal lamb had 
saved the Israelites while in Egypt from the destroying angel. 
It was sprinkled on the door jambs and lintels of their dwellings, 
and the angel passed them over. So of the christian’s paschal 
lam). Its blood is sprinkled on the hearts of men, since it is the 
soul that is to be saved from sin. Both are commemorative or- 
dinances. Both look back to an event in the past. and call to 
min« two great salvations. They serve to keep in memory the 
two great events, and to keep alive in the heart the gratitude 
which they are calculated and intended to excite. 

‘Yhere is one striking difference, however, between the two 
passevers. The Jewish was ordained as an aznzal feast, whilst 
the christian is weekly. This difference arises from the differ- 
ence between the two salvations effected by them. Hence, we 
have said that the Jewish passover was but a partial type of the 
Lord’s Supper. The one salvation was from human bondage; 
the other from spiritual bondage. The latter salvation is 
characterized in the christian scriptures as being more than a 
deliverance from bondage. It is also a creation. The christian, 
delivered from the bondage of sin, 1s a zew creature. His deliv- 
erpnuce makes him a zew creature, a rvesult which did not follow 
the Jewish passover. This feature of the christian salvation 
makes it quite distinct from the Jewish salvation. The christian 
salvation, therefore, has a two-fold nature, and for this additional 
characteristic, and as an explanation of it, we must find some 
proper type in the ordinances of God, which preceded the insti- 
tution of the Lord’s Supper. ‘This will furnish a satisfactory 
reason for the observance of the latter being made weekly, 
whilst the former was annual. 

With the fact of creation is inseparably connected the week." 
Therefore, as the christian sa/vation is also a creation, the ordi- 
nance which is commemorative of this salvation, should be ob- 
served weekly, in order that the creative feature of the salvation 
may be exhibited at the same time. An analogue of the Sabbath, 
consequently, should be connected with the observance of 
the anti-type in order that its two-fold nature may be fully 
presented. As a fact, the Lord’s Supper was observed weekly 


1 See this connection in chapter IV. 
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by the primitive churches, whatever may have been the reason 
therefor. Inthe day when the church was under the direction of 
the apostles, and when, we may presume, all things were done 
by their direction, we are warranted in the conclusion that this 
weekly observance was the consequence of apostolic injunction. 
At least no better reason can be given for the fact. We know 
that christian salvation has the feature of creation in it, and we 
know also that the division of time called the week, is based on 
the fact that God created the world in six days, and rested on the 
seventh, and, consequently, that the week is inseparably con- 
nected with the creation of the world. This being so, there is an 
antitypical week connected with an antitypical creation. There 
is a reason, therefore, why the christian passover, being the anti- 
type of the Jewish passover, and having as an essential feature 
the fact of a new creation involved in the salvation which it com- 
memorates, should be observed weekly rather than annually, or 
at any other stated period. The observance of the Jewish passo- 
ver was by command annual, and the Sabbath was in the begin- 
ning made asacred day. Its profanation was punished by death; 
and the neglect of the passover, by separation from the people of 
God. If, then, the Lord’s Supper has these types, as it has, we 
may expect that its observance in the light of the importance of 
its types, is not less important in the estimation of God. Indeed, 
if we are to judge of their relative importance by the compara- 
tive merits of the two institutions with which the types and 
anti-types are connected, we are held to the conclusion that the 
weekly observance of the Lord’s Supper is important in the ex- 
treme.* 

This ordinance belongs to the Lord’s people. In this it is the 
exact anti-type of the Jewish passover. No others have a right 
to eat at this altar. It is pre-eminently an act of worship. In 
this it is more than a solemn commemorative feast. It is the 
central figure, as we have stated above, of the Lord’s day wor- 
ship, the primary and chief cause that calls the church together 
on this day. 

The day of its observance is the first day of the week, or “the 
Lord’s day.” It was on this day that the primitive christians as- 
sembled for its observance. This is now generally admitted. 
No other reason is assigned by the inspired historian for Paul’s 
stay at Troas than that he might meet with the church on this 
day “to break bread.” This was not the day on which Christ 
instituted the ordinance. The day of his death is not the most 
important in the plan of salvation. His death on account of sin 
would have availed nothing. had he not been raised from the 
dead. It was his resurrection that declared him to be “the Son 
of God according to his spiritual nature.”? It was his resurrec- 
tion that sealed the truth of all he had ever said, and was his 
justification before the universe. Had he never been raised from 
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the dead, his mission would have failed at an important and crit- 
ical period. But this occurring, all else is sealed as true, and he 
ascends to the throne of the universe. His resurrection, there- 
fore, is an important fact in the scheme of redemption, and sets 
the seal upon his great work of a mew creation. 

“bBenold, 1 make all things new.” With this new creation 
there is connected a day of completion. On this day Christ com- 
pleted his work on the earth; and henceforth it is a day that 
commemorates the completion of the New Creation, and is called 
in the christian scriptures the Lord’s day. It is every way 
proper, therefore, that the central and leading ordinance of chris- 
tian worship should be observed on the return of ever y Lord’s 
day, thus associating the two great events of his mission, his 
atonement and his resurrection, “and commemorating both at the 
same time, : 

But it is not to be presumed that the weekly observance of 
the Lord’s Supper originated in any human reason, or with 
man as its author. The suggestions here submitted may discover 
some reason and propriety in it; but such reason and propriety, 
however clear and ee are not the reason or authority 
which christians have for the practice. The authority is much 
more simple than this. It is a very fair and reasonable presump- 
tion to suppose that the change from the Sabbath worship in the 
synagogue was the result of divine instruction and direction, and 
that all that pertains to the worship of the Lord’s day arose un- 
der the authority of the nepiee apostles; so that the whole is of 
divine appointment. It is hardly to be supposed that the prac- 
tice of a weekly observance could - ave become so general, or the 
unanimity, on the part of the Jews, in the change so ereat, unless 
the apostles had given instructions on the subject. It was no 
difficult matter for the seis who worshiped in the synagogue, to 
change from the Sabbath to the Lord’s day when they became 
christians: but it is not to be presumed that they would have 
done so of their own accord, or at their own instance, or from 
their own reasoning. They must have had some instruction from 
the apostles; and though we have no record of such instruction, 
this is no evidence that none was given. In that day the Holy 
Spirit led the apostles into all tr uth, and the apostles led the 
church, so that we are justified in regarding the practice of the 
apostolic church, as it respects its w orship, as the result of their 
teaching, and, consequently, of divine appointment. If, there- 
fore, the primitive church broke bread every Lod’s day, we must 
regard this practice as of apostolic direction and appointment. 
And so as it respects all the worship of the church 

These things being so, we reach the further and equally im- 
portant conclusion, that all the worship that obtained in the 
apostolic church was of divine appointment, and that what did 
not obtain in the church at that day, has not the sanction of 


God. So that we may say in general terms, and as an axiomatic 
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truth, that what that church practiced we should practice, and 
what it did not practice, we should not practice. If such a truth 
were admitted and faithfully observed, many disputed questions 
could be settled by a simple appeal to the practice of the church 
under the ministry of the apostles. : 

It may be a question worthy of our consideration, whether any 
worship offered on the Lord’s day is acceptable to God unless 
preceded or associated with the observance of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. As the atonement is the central and chief element of the 
Remedial System, it is natural to conclude that the Lord’s Supper 
is the central and chief element of christian worship. This be- 
ing so, it would seem to follow that the public worship, where 
this ordinance is not observed, is too imperfect to be regarded 
as adequate to the occasion, and hence, not all that God requires. 
The custom of so many churches, called christian, meeting on 
Lord’s day for religious exercises, should be well considered be- 
fore being pronounced acceptable worship. It is certainly not all 
that he requires, if we are to regard the worship of the first 
churches as any indication of God’s will in the matter. 


Section VI. 


Its ORGANIZATION AND GOVERNMENT. 


“Salvation is of the Jews.” To them “pertained the adoption, 
and the glory, and the covenants, and the service of God, and the 
promises; whose are the fathers, and of whom, concerning the 
flesh, Christ came.” All the apostles and early evangelists were 
Jews. The gospel had its origin among them. It was pro- 
claimed in their synagogues, and the majority of its converts 
were the pious worshipers in those Jewish assemblies. In their 
scriptures the gospel was foretold and promised, and to these 
Christ appealed in proof of his claims. All that God has ever 
said and done for the salvation of the race has been said and 
done through that people, so that it is emphatically true that “sal- 
vation is of the Jews.” From the temple worship of that people 
arose the atonement of Christ, and all that pertains to it; and 
from the worship of the synagogue the spiritual worship of the 
church took its form. All is, therefore, Jewish in origin. 

In tracing the history of the rise of the church, as given in the 
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New Testament scriptures, we find that the apostles and evan- 
gelists generally sought their audiences in the synagogues of the 
Jews, which were, at that time, to be found in all places where 
Jews were found in sufficient numbers. It was here they found 
good soil for the word of God; here, a people prepared to receive 
the good news concerning the Messiah. 

The gospel can take root and flourish only in a good and con- 
genial soil. The good soil is necessary to its germination and 
growth. It will not flourish on the beaten path, or the thinly 
covered rock, or among thorns or weeds that shut out all the 
light and heat of the sun, and drink up all the moisture. It is 
not a force that uproots like the tornado, or breaks down like 
the tempest. Its comes rather with the gentle power of the heat 
and light of the sun, and, like that luminary, lifting up in silent 
vapor great oceans of water, it elevates humanity up to the higher 
plains of life. It does not break in among the customs of society 
and set all things in disorder that it may e evolve out of the chaos 
a new order of ‘things. It aims indeed at man’s amelioration and 
his adjustment to a hig h, holy, and spiritual society, by means of 
panciple: which work like the vital force in the living seed; but 
it proposes to do this without working confusion or disorder 
among men. The gospel is not thus discordant in its nature. It 
is rather in harmony with what the soul seeks and desires. It 
comes to it as the treasury which has supplies for all that the soul 
needs; as that for which the pious heart of Jew or Gentile has so 
earnestly longed. Such a preparation of soul the eee needs for 
its success. Such a preparation was actually made by the mission 
of John for the reception ot Christ, and by the spiritual worship 
of the synagogue for the church. Thus as Christ’s work 
coalesced with the work which the Baptist effected, so did the 
worship of the church coalesce with the worsl Be of the syna- 
gogue, and in neither case was jar or discord produced. _ In the 
synagogue, therefore, did the gos spel find a congenial field for 
its work. 

If these things be true, it is but natural to suppose that the 
church was modeled after the synagogue in its organization and 
government. This conclusion is made somewhat more evident 
by the fact that the apostles say so little on this subject. They 
seem to have taken for er anted that this subject was well un- 
derstood by all the churches, and only required from them a 
knowledge of the character which the men should have who were 
made bisl 1ops and deacons in the church. The origin or institu- 
tion of these offices is no where mentioned by any “writer of the 
christian scriptures. When mentioned, they are spoken of as if 
well known and understood. Such knowledge c ame either by 
revelation from the apostles, or from the organization and goyv- 
ernment of the synagogue. The latter is much more prob: able, 
though both may be true. If by revelation alone, this fact would 
have made its mention necessary. But the inspired writers of 
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the christian scriptures make no such mention of the organiza- 
tion and government of the church. Their direction “to the 
church in its selection of elders and deacons simply states the 
character they should possess, and the duties they should dis- 
charge. 

Were the organization and government peculiar and different 
from that of ie synagogue, double ss the apostles would have 
said more on the subject. The absence of apostolic instruction 
can only be accounted for on the supposition that the worship, 
organization, and government of the church came in substance 
from the synagogue, through the special instruction of the apos- 
tles.! The synagogue had officers similar to those of the church, 
whose functions did not differ materially from those of the elders 
and deacons of the church. 

In the synagogue there were six classes of officers, three of 
which were peculiar to the synagogue, and which, Bb ently, 
are not found in the church. The remaining three were: 1. Pie 
rulers or elders of the synagogue. Of these there were Aas 
a plur ae as appears from M: vik 5 : 22, and Acts 13:15. Anvong 
these there seems to have been one who was, in our style of 
speaking, the presiding officer, and was hence denominated fhe 
Ruler, though it does not appear that he had any greater power 
orauthority. 2. ani: were ‘the collectors of alms, or deacons.” 

“The messenger or legate of the synagogue.” This officer, 
Prideaux thinks? “was one of the rulers to whom was assigned 
a special part of their joint duty. He labored among the people 
‘in word and doctrine,’ prayed, preached, sometimes kept the 
book of the law, appointed the readers, and designated the 
sections to be read. Hence, he was also called epzskopos, or 
overseer. 

The other officers were appointed to meet certain wants of the 
people that grew out of their peculiar condition. The gener ‘a- 
tion that returned from Ba bylon had lost the knowledge. of the 
Hebrew language, in which the books of their law were written, 
and hence Ezra appointed interpreters? These were rather 
servants than officers of the synagogue, and served temporary 
purposes. There were also interpreters in the christian church. 
The Jewish people who were scattered throughout all the prov- 
inces of ie Roman Empire, spoke the various ‘lang uages of those 
provinces.’ Hence, on the nay of Pentecost the “apostles Lae 
in the various languages there represented. The gitt of tongue 
or of interpretation, Was one of the miraculous gifts of the con 
tolic church. But-such gifts were for temporary purposes, and 
ceased when the necessity for them passed away. Among these 
were the apostles ee prophets, and evangelists, and pastors, and 
teachers mentioned by Paul. They were given only for a time. 
They were not permanent officers of the church to continue 
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through all time. Nor have they any representative in the post- 
apostolic church, 

Excluding, then, these extraordinary and temporary gifts, we 
have remaining only two classes of officers in the church—bish- 
ops and deacons. “These were designed by the great Head of 
the church to meet all the wants of a coneregat on of disciples, 
and all the purposes which God had in view in establishing the 
church, except the propagation of the gospel. Their functions 
fulfill all the required indications; so that no spiritual or tempo- 
ral want remains, or need remain, unsupplied. The evangelist 
or missionary of the church is not properly an officer of the 
church. He is a servant with a special commission from the 
church to preach the gospel in places designated by the church. 
But of this more hereafter. 

In the primitive church there was a plurality of both elders! 
and deacons. ‘This is the wisdom and ordinance of God; and 
if it has not been found, during the history of the church, ‘to 
work well” in the estimation of men, this is simply because sex 
have not been found to work well, but have presumed to encroach 
upon the prerogative of God, and supply the deficiencies of 
divine wisdom with things of their own conceit. It is safe to 
assume that God knows best, and that what he ordained is what 
he wanted, whether it suits our views or not. In the light of 
what he has ordained, we are safe in affirming that a congrega- 
tion of disciples zs organized when it has elders and deacons 
who have the character and qualifications prescribed by the great 
Head of the church through his apostles, 

There was in the synagogue one of the elders who took the 
lead in the work of these officers.? So it is natural to presume 
that there was such an one among the elders of the church, 
though this is not distinctly stated, but simply ¢zferred. On 
such. “round we should walk cautiously. Inferences have done 
a raat amount of mischief in the church. The whole apostasy 
gradually arose from this source; and hence inferences should be 
handled with the greatest care, if allowed any consideration at 
alle «he scripture which seems to recognize one among the 
elders as holding a somewhat more prominent position than the 
others, is the “followi ing: “Let the elders who rule well be 
counted worthy of double honor [support], especially they who 
labor in the word and teaching.’ ‘his additional work which 
gives him some prominence above the rest, does not, however, 
confer on him any superiority of rank or title, or additional 
“honor,” or prominence, in the congregation because of the na- 
ture of the work which he performs.’ 

The equality of rank among the bishops of a congregation was 
not long maintained after the death of the inspired men of the 
primitive church. Ambitious men in every age of the church 

1 Neander’s Planting and Training of the Church, p. 34. 
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have found means and opportunities of elevating themselves in 
the church, and overriding their more godly and unpretentious 
peers. The great evils w ‘hich culminated in the apostasy were 
not the erowth of a day. Diverging lines start from a common 
point, and separate, it may be, by insensible degrees. So with 
christianity, pure and apostolic, and the apostasy. The slight 
distinction in the apostolic church between the elder who 
labored in the word and in teaching, and his peers who were 
equally effective in other duties of the eldership, diverged, dur- 
ing the apostasy, into the broad distinction that exists ipeacveen 
the bisl 10ps of the Roman and the English churches, and their 
inferior clergy, and the “szzzister” of the Protestant denomina- 
tions, and their inferior officers. The efforts of the Lutheran 
Reformation did not destroy these distinctions, but rather recog- 
nized them. No reformation has yet destroy ed the distinction. 
The principles of the one with which the author stands identi- 
fied, would do this, were they rigidly and faithfully applied by 
its adherents. But they are not so applied. The ambition of 
the men of the second generation has a deeper hold on their 
hearts than have these principles; so that, in this particular, the 
government of the primitive church will not appear by this effort 
at a reformation. The next may succeed better. 

The “ministry” of the Protestant churches at the present day, 
distinct from the eldership, and above it, is a ministry unknown 
to the christian scriptures. It is wholly a human invention, en- 
tailing on the church evils which will never disappear until it is 
destroy ec 1, and God’s ordinance fully and practically restored. It 
cannot be denied by any one who has the faith of the gospel, that 
the organization of the church ordained by God, is all that is 
necessary to fit it for its great work in the world. If the Lord 
saw that bishops and deacons were all the permanent officers 
that the church needed in any age of its history, it is the highest 
presumption in men to add to these, or take from them. If he 
was satished with these, it is not our province to add, alter, or 
amend. He knew what the exigencies of time would require; 
he saw the end from the beginning; and he made every provis- 
ion which was necessary to we success and triumph of his 
church in the world. It must be presumed that he omitted or 
overlooked nothing; and that we have in his word all that he 
saw proper to ordain. The fact that no other officers of the 
church but bishops and deacons are mentioned in the scriptures, 
is positive evidence that the Lord wanted no others. The rule 
should be axiomatic with every christian, that what the Lord 
omitted, we should omit. When he speaks, we should be silent, 
and when he stops, we should stop. He stopped at the insti- 
tution of bishops and deacons for the church, as its regular, 
permanent officers, and there should we stop. To go further is 
presumptious rebellion! 
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No plea of expediency or necessity, as men may see, can be 
reasonably made in defense of what is so utterly without divine 
authority;} for such a plea will justify all the machinery which 
Romanism and Protestantism have seen fit to introduce. The 
alternative is plain and clear, either to adhere strictly to what 
God has ordained, or to open the flood gates of error and of 
every conceivable corruption. It is pure and simple apostolic 
christianity, on the one hand, or popery, with all of its preten- 
sions, usurpations, and corruptions on the other. 

We speak here of the permanent officers of the church, which 
the Lord intended the church should have in all future time. 
We have no allusion to the temporary e7fts which the church 
needed in its incipiency. The apostles were absolutely neces- 
sary to inaugurate the cause of Christ, and other extraordinary 
gifts were equally necessary for the church at that early day, and 
onward until it was so taught as no longer to require these spir- 
itual gifts. So the apostle seems to state very clearly.” 

The purposes which God had in establishing the church har- 
monize perfectly with the work which he gave it in charge, and 
this work, again, harmonizes with the duties of the officers of 
the church, as laid down in the christian scriptures. 


DEACONS. 


As no organization of men, either social, political, or religious, 
can be inaugurated and maintained without cordial co-operation 
and material aid, the church lies under this necessity. It can 
not succeed without the ‘tsinews of war,” and there must be 
forces appointed to this great work. In the church these are 
called deacons. Their qualific: itions are pointed out by the in- 
spired penman, and show what kind of men is needed for the 
yor They are to be godly men, that the interests of the church 
may lie very near their hearts; and thev must be men fitted by 
education and experience to manage the temporal affairs of the 
church. This is their chief and special work; but it is not clearly 
stated and defined in the christian scriptures, which fact justifies 
the supposition that their duties were essentially the same as 
those of the deacons of the synagogue. As, therefore, their work 
is temporal rather than spiritual, and does not, consequently, lie 
immediately in the line of the purposes for which the church 
was instituted, but only as a means thereto, we pass at once to 
the consideration of the duties of the bishops. 


ELDERS. 


jae qualifications and duties are pretty clearly defined by the 
apostles. As to character, the bishop must be: ist. The husband 
of Lge one wite. That is, not a polygamist. 2d, Blameless; 

1Kitto Encyclopedia, Article Bishop. 

2Bph. 4: 11-16, 4 What more it may forbid is difficult to say. See 
Bloomfield’s note on this passage. 
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3d. Dgscreet; 4th, Courteous; 5th, Hospitable; 6th, “Not given 
to wine;” 7th, Not rash; 8th, Not one who gets money by, base 
methods,—an honorable man: gth, Gentle; “Joth, Not conten- 
tious; r1th, Not covetous; 12th, Not a recent convert, but a 
christian of age and much experience; 13th, Of a good reputa- 
tion among men of the world. 

Here 1s a splendid character, well fitted to be “an example to 
the flock,” and a representative of the church before the world, 
and to preach a gospel of righteousness and holiness. 

His qualifications in other respects are: 1st. He is to be “apt 
to teach,”—well qualified to teach. This has respect to his 
knowledge of the word of God, and his ability to impart such 
knowledge to the edification of the church; for we presume ¢hzs 
teaching ‘has reference to the disciples when assembled for wor- 
ship. This aptness to teach implies also the ability to feed the 
flock of God as a good and faithful Dee ae Of this duty the 
scriptures speak thus: ‘Take heed to the flock over which the 
Holy Spirit has made you overseers [bishops], to feed the church 
of God;”? and again: “The elders who are among you, I exhort, 
who am also an elder [old man], * * * feed* the flock of (God 
which is among you, taking the oversight thereof, * * * , not 
lording it over God’s heritage, but be ex xamples to the flock. 

Coupl ed with this ability | to instruct the church, is the Steg 
to defend the truth of the gospel, and this also is required of the 
ees or elder: “Holding fast the faithful word, as he has been 
taught, that he may be able by sound doctrine [teaching ], both 
to exhort and convince the gainsayers; for there are many un- 
ruly and vain talkers and deceivers, * * whose mouths must be 
stopped.”® This duty embraces the work of such as were said 
to labor in the word and teaching. It concerns the propagation 
and defence of the gospel, and is based on the natural and ac- 
quired abilities of the party discharging the duty. 2d. Kindred 
to the ability to proclaim and defend the gospel, and to stop the 
mouths of gainsayers, is the ability to rule. This duty requires 
knowledge o! the sacred scriptures, experience, and a good judg- 
ment. It is the most difficult and onerous of the duties of the 
office, and it demands abilities of no ordinary character. One 
who possesses the qualities of character mentioned by the apos- 
tle, will certainly make a wise and judicious oe) Cos EO) BN OT) 

should be to command the respect and obedience due him from 
the ehutchs) 3.0As ea necessary qualification to the success of a 
ruler, Vigzlance stands prominent. Asa shepherd, he is to watch 
over the “flock, and guard it against enemies. Vigil ance, there- 
fore, is an essential quali fication of the bisl lop, without which 
the Hock will become a prey to ravenous wolves. 

On the character and qualifications of the bishop are based his 
duties. mee are, therefore, without observing any special or 
logical order: . Ruling. Of this the scriptures speak thus: “Let 
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the elders that rule well be counted worthy of double honor, 
especially they who labor in the word and doctrine.” That these 
elders are bishops, and not simply old men, is evident, not only 
from the fact that they rwZe, but that thev also labor in the word 
and in teaching. If the latter were officers, so were the former. 
Rulers are also guzdes, in that they direct and lead, as do the 
shepherds of a flock.t| The apostle commands the church to 
“remember those who have the rule over you, [ better, who guzde 
you], who have spoken to you the word of God.” Here feach- 
zg is associated with rainy, both being discharged as a duty by 
the bishops. And again: “Obey those who have the rule over 
you [| who guide you|, and submit yourselves: for they watch for 
your souls.” Here rudizg is associated with vigilance. These 
are duties of the bishop, “and because of this, the church is to 
obey and submit. Ruling and obedience are correlative terms, 
and have here all the meaning that these words usually have 
But the ruling is not of the arbitrary kind. The character of the 
officer forbids this. It is rather parental, and the submission that 
of children. Hence, the apostle says of this qualification: ‘One 
that ruies well his own house, having his children in subjection, 
with all gravity; for if a man know not how to rule his own 
house, how shall he take care of the church of God?” Here it 
is seen that the ruling is of the nature of caring for. So the 
apostle Peter also speaks: ‘Neither as being lords over God’s 
heritage, but being exsamples to the flock.” Thus is the radlzng 
of the bishop of the nature of the love of the parent and the care 
of the shepherd; and is to be exercised rather by the force of ex- 
ample than by the power of authority. 

Yet the bishops are invested with authority. Otherwise they 
could never Jord it over the church. Onecan not abuse what he 
does not possess. They are invested with authority, because one 
of their duties is ruling, and the corresponding duty on the part 
of the church is submission and obedience. The government 
of the church is placed in their hands.” Ruling is governing, not 
simply presiding; governing akin to that which the father is 
presumed to exercise in the family. 

The authority of the bishops in the church is limited, as to its 
jurisdiction, to the church of which they are bishops. This is 
clearly I NG in the fact that bishops were ordained in every 
church,’ (Acts 14: 23), and by the exhortation of the apostle 
Peret to tne elders.of the churches to which 'he Mee his 
letters: ‘The elders which are among you I exhort; * * * feed 
the flock of God,” not flocks, “as of many.” but one. This teach- 
ing is consistent with the fact stated by the historian of Acts, that 
Paul and Barnabas ordained elders in every church, he chris- 
tian scriptures no where speak of a diocesan episcopacy. Such 
an extension of the jurisdiction of bishops is not even to be in- 
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ferred from anything said in these scriptures. This assumption 
of powers arose in the days of Constantine,’ whose conversion 
was the cause and beginning of so many corruptions and inno- 
vations in the church. Jxdependence, in the sense that each 
congregation is a unit in itself—a_ separate, living organism, 
capable of discharging all the functions of the church, because 
possessing all its organs or instrumentalities, is written all over 
the apostolic church. They are all co-ordinate; peers in the one 
great realm of the kingdom of God, yet bound together by com- 
mon ties as integrals of one great whole, having the same form, 
and animated by the same spirit. _Independency was character- 
istic of Jewish synagogues; and since, in the beginning, the 
church was so closely connected with them, the same indepen- 
dency among christian assemblies may be clearly and reasonably 
inferred. There is nothing in the christian scriptures that con- 
flicts with this presumption, to say the least; and we are justified 
in believing that the apostolic churches were independent in 
their organization, management, and administration. 

As regards the government of the church in its executive de- 
partment, three distinct views seem to obtain in the religious 
world. The first may be characterized as episcopal or presbyte- 
rian, as indicating that the bishops or elders discharge the whole 
function of ruling. The second is that the bishops are only 
presiders at the meetings of the church, and that the charch dis- 
charges the function of ruling in its capacity of an assembly; that 
the church is not only the sowrce of power, but the execaztor of 
its powers and authority. The third is a mixed form of govern- 
ment, a union of the first and second in the administration of its 
affairs, and is said by Neander’ to have been the practice of the 
churches in the days of the apostles. He says: “The government 
of the church was the peculiar office of such overseers [such as 
Paul describes in his letters to Timothy and Titus]; it was their 
business to watch over the general order, to maintain the purity 
of the christian doctrine and of christian practice, to guard against 
abuses, to admonish the faulty, and to guide the public delibera- 
tions; as appears from the passages in the New Testament where 
their functions are described. But their government by no means 
excluded the participation of the whole church in the manage- 
ment of their common concerns, as may be inferred from what 
we have remarked in general respecting the nature of the chris- 
tian community, and as is also evident from many individual 
examples in the apostolic church.” Such a form of government 
seems adapted to every exigency that may arise. Some cases 
may require the sole attention and action of the elders; others 
may be best determined and settled by the assembled church; 
and others again by a special appointment, as is suggested by the 
apostle Paul in his first letter to the church at Corinth? 

1 Kitto. * Planting and Training, pp. 148-9. 
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The christian scriptures are more allusory than diadactic in 
regard to the organization of the church. They give no account 
of its institution and form of government. The one hundred and 
twenty who were in Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, were 
the disciples of Jesus who followed him during his mission on 
earth. To these it would seem the three thousand were added 
after their conversion on that day. They were the church to 
which the pentecostal converts were added. The church was 
then without organization except so far as the apostles were con- 
cerned. For sometime after this all the burdens of the church 
were borne by the apostles.' It was not until exigencies arose 
requiring other officers, that deacons and elders were appointed. 

As the whole burden of the management of the church was 
first on the apostles, the first elimination that took place was the 
appointment of deacons to attend to the temporal wants of the 
church.? This left the apostles the entire spiritual work of the 
church, as they desired and intended when they suggested the 
appointment of the seven deacons. The work had become too 
great for the apostles. Up to this time the common fund 
was placed in their hands, (Acts 4th and 5th chapters), and dis- 
tribution was made by them or under their immediate direction 
aud supervision. 

As the disciples multiplied in great numbers, the spiritual work 
of the apostles became too great for them, even in Jerusalem. 
In the various cities where the gospel found a footing, and dis- 
ciples were congregated into churches, it was simply impossible 
for the apostles even to attempt their spiritual supervision beyond 
written communications. Hence, the time came when their spir- 
itual oversight was to be placed in the hands of men in every 
church. Thus the appointment of elders or bishops came in time. 
As every church needed the spiritual instruction which the apos- 
tles first gave, so spiritual men were appointed to do this spiritual 
work in every church. To ordain such men Paul and Barnabas 
revisited the churches they had gathered in the provinces of Asia 
Minor.’ Such being the origin and necessity of bishops in all 
the churches, it follows that their duties were essentially those of 
the apostles. Therefore, mutatis mutandis, the bishops of a 
church are the legitimate successors of the apostles, and all the 
successors that God intended the church should ever have in all 
her history. To all the work of the apostles as it respects the 
administration of the church, the bishops succeeded. The ex- 
traordinary and additional gifts to the church at that time were 
simply gifts to aid the apostles in their work. ‘These gifts were 
extraordinary, because the men were inspired. Such men were 
necessary in the beginning. But when “the whole counsel of 
God” had been declared, and the churches advanced to that de 
gree where uninspired men were sufficient, then the spiritual 
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gifts passed away, and the church was placed entirely in the 
hands of the bishops and deacons, whose respective duties com- 
prised the differentiated duties of the apostles, the spiritual being 
confided to the bishops and the temporal to the deacons. 

Neander says that the first object in appointing bishops was 
that they might rule. “They were chosen,” he says, “as in the 
synagogue, not so much for the instruction and edification of 
the church, as for taking the lead in its general government.”?* 
Hence, to the bishops was committed the duty of ruling. “It is, 
therefore, certain,” he further says, ‘that every church was gov- 
erned by a union of the elders or overseers.” ” 

As to the nature and extent of their ruling and of the submis- 
sion of the church thereto, the scriptures are-not clear and explicit. 
For this there may be several reasons, and chief among them 
the fact that christianity is a religion of love, not of statutory 
enactments. Where men are governed by love there is no need 
for such special and specific directions. The willing and lov- 
ing heart discharges a known duty because it loves so to do. 
It needs but to know what is duty to do it. Love is the fulfill- 
ment of law. It prompts to, and secures, obedience when law 
does not. All the appointments and arrangements of the church 
were projected on this principle; and all ruling on the part of 
bishops, and obedience on the part of the church, must flow from 
love. When this is the case there will be no jar nor discord. 
Again, the church is of the nature of a family. There are fathers 
and mothers in Israel; there are those of middle life; and again, 
those of immature years. These are all on the same plane in one 
sense, but not in others. As in the family, so in the church, age 
and experience are made prominent and directive. The disciple 
of immature years is not placed beside the disciple of age and 
experience, not allowed an equal voice and influence. They are 
exhorted to submit to such! “Likewise, ye younger, submit 
yourselves to the aged”—/( presbuterois—old men). There is, 
therefore, ruling for some and submission for others. Where lie 
the limits of each? 

Whatever is implied and intended by the words ruling, guzd- 
ing, overseeing, teaching, and feeding, which are the functions 
and duties of the Eldership, belongs to the bishops of the church, 
and lays on the church the corresponding duty. These words 
place the bishops ina state of prominence and authority, and 
subject the disciples to the obedience and submission inculcated 
in the scriptures. To the extent that the bishops have authority, 
to the same extent is the church to submit. How are these lim- 
its to be determinéd? 

The scriptures do not clearly define these limits. Practically, 
they are not of much importance when the whole church is in- 
fluenced and governed by love. There can be no serious trouble 
when men are influenced by christian principle. This fact, 
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no doubt, was contemplated in all the appointments of the church, 
In a community where self-government is a conspicuous fact, 
external government is of but little practical use. When the 
church loses this quality, then no government will be of any 
avail. Self-government is the corner-stone of the religion of 
Jesus Christ; and if the church shall cast this away, it is no 
longer the church of Christ, except in name. In such a commu- 
nity, it matters not what form of government may exist. Dead 
as it regards the /fe of christianity, it had as well be dead as re- 
gards its forms. 

But we are not speaking of, or contemplating, such a condition 
of the church. We are presuming that it is led by the Spirit of 
God, and are inquiring what is the government of the church of 
Christ, obedient to his instructions. We have no means of 
determining this but the meaning and intent of the words de- 
scribing the duties of the bis] 1ops and of the church, and the few 
illustr ating examples recorded in the scriptures. 

As revards teaching, it is not difficult to determine the limita- 
tions in question. So long as the bishops teach according to the 
oracles of God, the submission of the church is absolute and un- 
limited. The obedience is not primarily to the bishops, but to 
Christ, because it is his teaching that is to be obey ah In the 
providence of God the whole church has been supplied with the 
word of truth, and all can know what that truth is. They may, 
therefore, be judges of what the word of God teaches and directs, 
and set in judgment on what the bishops teach. If they teach 
contrary to the word of Christ, the church is under no obligation 
to obey, because their allegiance is first to Christ and his word. 
But such a case is rare, if, indeed, it is probable. It is hardly 
possible for good men so far to err as to cause their action to be 
rightfully disregarded or condemned by the church. It is but 
modesty to assume that the church may be wrong, and the bishops 
right; and, unless the matter be of great vital interest. affecting 
the reputation of a member, or the interests of the cause, the 
church had better acquiesce in the judgment of the rulers than 
weaken their influence and lessen the esteem in which they 
should be held by the congregation. 

In respect to the other duties of the elders, ruling, cuidine. 
and overseeing, the same good sense and modesty should prevail 
in the cl hurch. It is to be presumed that the best men are called 
to this office; men prominent in the congregation for piety, up- 
rightness, good judgment, and their knowledge of ie word of 
God: and it is fair to presume that they are as likely to be right 
asthe church. At least the Holy Spirit seemed so to think when 
he placed in their hands the ruling, guiding, and overseeing of 
the church. When, then, the elders are acting in the discharge 
of either of these duties, it is the duty of the church to obey and 
submit, unless it Azows that their action is in flagrant violation of 
the word of God. In such a case love and good sense will carry 
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both parties through the difficulty If such submission is not the 
duty of the church, then we must conclude that the words ruling, 
guiding, and overseeing, with respect to the elders, are without 
meaning—that they describe a shadow, and not a substance. 
What, therefore, the elders judge, direct, and advise, the church 
should readily execute. 

In the light, then, which the words describing the duties of 
both parties throw on the subject, the conclusion seems fully 
warranted, that it is the duty of bishops, in all the affairs per- 
taining to the government and management of the church, to 
rule, guide, and oversee, and of the church to submit, obey, and 
execute the decisions of the bishops. If the church can not con- 
scientiously do this, because of some additional or different light 
which it possesses, and which was unknown to the elders, the 
latter should have been put in possession of this light before their 
advice was given. If not in possession of the church at a suffi- 
ciently early period, then good sense and respect for their rulers 
demand that action in the matter be postponed until the rulers 
can reconsider their decision or advice in the light of the addi- 
tional information afforded by parties possessing it. 

An illustration may serve to place this matter more intelligibly 
before the reader. A. has committed a sin which reflects dis- 
credit upon the church. It is a public offense. The elders are 
the watchmen on the walls of Zion. They watch for the souls 
of the saints. They confer with the offender and place the sin- 
fulness of the offense as clearly as possible before him. He may 
deny or admit all. If the former, they proceed to convince him 
that they have sufficient evidence of his offense. He may still 
confront them with a positive denial. The elders are satisfied 
that their evidence is reliable and sufficient, and they tell him he 
has added to his sin by denying it. He remains incorrigible. 
The elders are thoroughly convinced of his sin, and adjudge 
him worthy of exclusion. They so represent the case to the 
church, and the church has nothing to do but to execute the will 
of Christ in such a case, by withdrawing from the offending 
brother. ‘“Aé uno disce omnes.” 

But an objector will say, Suppose, after all, that the elders are 
wrong? Is the church to submit and to execute their decision 
in that case? We would reply, How does the church £zow that 
the decision of the elders is wrong? The whole church did not 
hear the evidence, and how can the church pronounce the decis- 
ion contrary to the facts and law in the case? To do so is simply 
absurd. But, says the objector, suppose that in the end it should 
turn out that the elders were wrong? In that case the church 
would have executed a wrong, and in ignorance. This objection 
may have all the force that can be thrown into it, and still it does 
not remove the difficulty it raises. To erris human, and since 
the church is as much human as the Eldership, it can not hope 
to be exempt from errors of this kind. The objection resolves 
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itself into this: The case must be tried and adjudicated by the 
whole church, and for this alternative we would simply ask the 
authority. To the church the Holy Spirit did not commit the 
functions of ruling, guiding, and overseeing, and can she, under 
any circumstances, assume them? Such a right must be first 
shown from the scriptures. We therefore throw the objector 
on the defensive, and require him to show the righ of the church 
to take such a course. That right can not be found in either the 
scriptures or sound reason. Where the scriptures speak, we 
should follow; where they are silent, we should stop. They 
have given into the hands of the bishops the functions of ruling, 
guiding and overseeing, and there we follow. They are wholly 
silent on the subject of the church discharging these functions, 
and here we stop. As to any difficulty that may arise under this 
appointment by the apostles of Jesus Christ, we may rest assured 
that it will be no greater than under any other; otherwise, that 
other would have been adopted. Therefore, we may implicitly 
accept and follow the instructions of the Holy Spirit, when he 
says: “Obey them who have the rule over you, and submit your- 
selves, for they watch for your souls,” and should they make 
any serious mistake in their ruling, the responsibility will rest on 
them. It can not be reasonably assumed that greater evils will 
attend the appointment of the Elders discharging these necessary 
functions than if the whole church should discharge them. 

The view here presented is warranted by some rational consid- 
erations. It can not be questioned that the gospel first spread 
among the Jews, and gained a foothold in their synagogues. We 
know, moreover, that the form of worship of the synagogue and 
the church, when the Jewish christians became separated from 
the synagogue by persecution or other causes, was essentially 
the same. As, therefore, the form of worship of the synagogue 
was transferred to the church, it is in every way reasonable to 
suppose that its government was also. This fact is hardly ques- 
tionable in the absence of all positive statements in the scriptures 
to the contrary. The gospel never ran counter to Jewish cus- 
toms and prejudices unless in cases of vital interest; and when 
such was the case the apostles were very explicit and positive on 
the subject. But they say nothing against the government of the 
synagogue, nor give any explicit directions in regard to the gov- 
ernment of the church. On the contrary, they use the language 
of the synagogue, and describe the officers of the church by terms 
that were applied to those of the synagogue, and speak of their 
functions in a style that lead us to suppose that the government 
of the church was intended to be modeled after that of the syn- 
agogue. : 

In the synagogue the elders discharged the functions ascribed 
to the elders of the church. Similar duties rested on the 
synagogue as the scriptures require of the church. A popular 
government was unknown to the synagogue, and inconsistent 
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with the whole fabric of the Jewish institution and the customs 
and modes of thinking of the Jewish people. The idea of the 
synagogue as an assembly discharging the functions of ruling 
guiding, and overseeing, would have been preposterous The 
ordinances of God are all wise, exactly adapted to the end in 
view; and in the synagogue we have an illustration of this in 
the appointment of age and experience to the office of ruling and 
overseeing. 

The relation of christians to the laws of God as Sn ae in 
the New Covenant, is the same essentially as that of the Jewish 
people to their laws. Both become the people of God bya 
birth, and by that birth come under certain obligations, through 
the discharge of which they honor their parents. ” Jewish parents 
were required to teach their children the law of the Lord. This 
was done in the family, and also in the synagogue after it was 
instituted. Here the Jewish scriptures,were read, interpreted, 
and expounded. In the days when copies of the law of God 
were multiplied by manuscript, the people at large were wholly 

ees on the synagogue for their knowledge of the law and 
of the prophets. Hence arose some of the functions of their 
rulers. The church at the time it was instituted was similarly 
situated. Fora time the church was whoily dependent on zz- 
spired men, and the letters of the apostles. When the first had 
passed away, the latter alone remained, and the church was the 
only place where a knowledge of these could be had. The cus- 
toms of the synagogue in respect to these matters passed into the 
church. And so what was seen in the synagogue came to be 
known in the church. Under these circumstances it is impossi- 
ble to suppose that so wonderful a change or innovation was 
introduced into the church, as that the young of the church were 
entrusted with its administration and government equally with 
the old, which must be presumed, if the church as an assembly 
was invested with the powers and duties of government. 

The instances which the advocates of the democratic view of 
church government present in support of their position, and as 
against the one here maintained, we pass by with the simple re- 
mark, that they must be interpreted and viewed in the light of 
the facts presented in the history of the synagogue and of the 
apostolic church. Being inconsistent with these facts, the view 
can not be scriptural, and hence may be dismissed until it is 
shown that the church and synagogue ‘had no relation or connec- 
tion with each other in the age of inspiration, and that the facts 
here presented have no foundation in the history of the Jewish 
people and of the apostolic church. 

The function of ee guiding and overseeing being the offi- 
cial prerogative of the elders, it can not be scripturally dischar ged 
by any other official. The duty i is peculiar and limited to these 
officers. But their function of teachi ng, while especially the duty 
of the eldership, may, nevertheless , be discharged toa greater or 
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less extent by any male member of the church who has the requi- 
site knowledge and ability. As all christians are kings and priests 
before God, all who are not specially debarred, and who have 
the ability, are permitted to preach the gospel, immerse penitent 
believers, and, when necessary, preside at the Lord’s table. For 
these no special ordination is necessary. The right and privilege 
were conferred when the disciples were made priests. Ordi- 
nation by the church can not confer these primarily, but only 
additionally, when, in the judgment of the church, the necessity 
arises. 

While such is unquestionably the right and privilege of any 
qualified male member of the church, yet propriety and the sub- 
mission which is expected of all, demand that the member shall 
subordinate his right to the judgment and advice of the church, 
in order that he may have the countenance and co-operation of 
the church in any work he may undertake to do. Such a one 
then is properly an evangelist. Such were Philip and Stephen, 
deacons of the church in Jerusalem. Their ordination was in- 
tended to make them deacons. So far as the record goes there 
was no ordination to make them evangelists—to confer on them 
the tight and privilege to preach the gospel. 

An evangelist is simply one who preaches the gospel, as did 
Philip. Every man who preaches the gospel is an evangelist in 
the generic sense of the term. Such were the apostles and their 
assistants, as Silas, Timothy, Titus, and Barnabas. But the apdos- 
tles were more, and so, possibly, were Timothy and Titus. They 
were the evangelists of the apostle Paul, and not of a church. 
“They were attached to his person and not to a church,”? and 
were under his immediate direction. They went where he sent 
them, and came when he called, and while in the discharge of 
the mission given them by Paul, they were his ministers, with 
special authority from him, which terminated at his pleasure, and 
for forever at his death. 

The evangelists of the post-apostolic age hold xo offictal post- 
tion tn the church. They may hold one Zo it, but not zz it. If 
one who has been accustomed to preach the gospel, as did Philip, 
assumes the duties zz the church, which belongs to the bishops, 
he is no longer an evangelist, but simply a member of the church, 
discharging the simple duty of preaching, or he is one of the 
elders, and the one described in the scriptures as “laboring in 
the word and teaching.” The word evangelist should be ap- 
plied to none others than those who are the missionaries of the 
church. Such they were in the days of the apostles,? and such 
should they be now, and not “wandering stars,” without sphere 
or orbit; darting meteors, owing allegiance no where, and at- 
tached to no system, 

In the beginning of the gospel several instrumentalities were 
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apostle Paul in his letter to the Ephesians. He there states that 
Christ, after his ascension and coronation, ‘“‘gave to some, apos- 
tle; and to some, prophets; and to some, evangelists; and to 
some, pastors; and to some, teachers,” that they might labor “in 
the perfecting of the saints, in the work of the ministry. and in 
the edifying of the body of Christ.” Here are three’ objects to 
be accomplished by these several instrumentalities; and it would 
seem that the instrument ordained was adapted to the nature of 
the work to be accomplished. Thus pastors and teachers were 
ordained for the work zz the church, and the evangelists more 
especially for the work outside, called in general terms, “the 
work of the ministry,” whilst the apostles and prophets were 
designed for all the wants and requirements of the gospel in its 
incipiency. Such seems to have been the nature of the work 
committed to their hands by the Lord when he gave them their 
commission. They were first to preach the gospel to all the 
world. This was the work of the ministry. In the next place, 
they were to teach the disciples all things that he should com- 
mand them; and this was the work in the church—the building 
up of the body of Christ. 

Although the apostles had this fulness of authority, and needed 
no further or additional authority to discharge the work com- 
mitted to their hands; yet we find, on one occasion, that the 
church at Antioch sent Paul as its missionary to preach the gos- 
pel in regions where it was as yet unknown.? Barnabas was 
associated with him, and whilst these persons were discharging 
the work placed in their hands, they were the evangelists, or 
missionaries of the church at Antioch, to which they gave an 
account of their work on their return After this, Paul falling 
back on the authority he held as an apostle of Jesus Christ, took 
Silas and went on another preaching tour, during which, after 
visiting some of the churches he had planted during his first tour, 
he crossed over into Macedonia, and from Philippi he passed 
through Thessalonica down to Athens and Corinth. This was 
the work of the ministry, which seems then to have been limited 
to the preaching of the gospel and the gathering of the disciples 
into congregations, where the work of perfecting the saints and 
of edifying “the body of Christ was to be accomplished. This 
was first accomplisl ied by himself in person while he remained 
among them, and afterward by the pastors and teachers, ordained 
for this work, 

On this occasion—the second preaching tour of Paul and Silas, 
Barnabas and John Mark also went out on the missionary work— 
the work of the ministry, to which, it is probable, they were 
specially ordained, either by the apostles as ministers plenipoten- 
tiary, or by some congregation; the former more probably, as 
would seem from Ephesians, chap. 4: 11. These were not apos- 
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tles, but simply teachers and prophets, (Acts 15: 1), and probably 
evangelists, and went on a special mission of preaching the gos- 
pel. This is the work, or service, or ministry, of which Paul Se) 
often speaks, and in which he had so many to help him. 

But Paul was more than an evangelist of the church of 
Antioch. He was an apostle of Jesus Christ, and as such .had 
authority over churches. Both functions were discharged by 
him. Not so with Silas and Timothy who attended him, or with 
Barnabas and Mark, who labored in another direction. The 
first two were his aids in the mznzistry, a work inferior to, and 
different from, that of the apostleship. Silas and Timothy were 
evangelists, so constituted by Paul, as an apostle of Jesus Christ. 
As far as we know, they were never at any time the evangelists 
of achurch. They seem to have been connected with Paul in his 
work, and to have been sent by him on several occasions to do a 
certain and special work. They were zs evangelists, if evan- 
gelists in any special sense, and discharged the work which he 
placed in their hands, and while so engaged, were rather sub- 
apostles, than evangelists in any sense. They had authority 
granted them by the apostle which no evangelist possessed, so 
far as we know from the scriptures. The functions which they 
discharged were not the functions of Barnabas and Mark, or of 
Philip and other evangelists like him. 

The post-apostolic church has no such functionaries as these 
extraordinary and special gifts. It may have apostles and proph- 
ets, teachers and evangelists; but only ina generic sense. Its 
missionaries may be called apostles and ey vaneelists; and its 
bishops, teachers, pastors, and prophets; but even then only 
when they are so made by the proper and necessary church ac- 
tion. There are no persons now who are above and independent 
of the church, as were the apostles. The church and disciple- 
ship are the sources of all authority and privilege now. The 

whole work of the gospel is placed in the hands of the chu ae 
ids is discharged by it through the instrumentalities ordained by 
the Lord. Its three-fold work is now dischar ged by its bishops 
and evangelists, and when we specialize this w vork, “the work of 
the ministry” may be assigned to the evangelist by the church, 
and all else discharged by its eldership. And since the apostles 
were also evangelists when occasion required, so can the bishops 
become evangelists when opportunity or necessity demand it. 
In the post-apostolic church, the bishops are all that the apostles 
Were, except what was involved in, or made necessary to, their 
inspiration, and what grew out of it. 

“The work of the ministry ,’ as known in the present day, has 
no analogue in the apostolic church. The “minister” of modern 
times has no representative there. This is a growth of the apos- 
tasy, the full fruit of which we have in the Bope of the sce 
church. The modern ‘‘minister” does not claim to be an Eld 
or an Evangelist. He claims to be different from and ae 
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these, while discharging their functions. Some claim to see the 
prototype of the modern minister in Timothy and Titus, while 
between them there is scarcely one point of comparison. He is 
but the creation of the apostasy. The Holy Spirit did not ordain 
such an officer in the church. " So far, therefore, as he claims dis- 
tinction and authority not warranted in the scriptures, he is an 
usurper. 

The gospel has been placed in the hands of the church. She 
is to proclaim it to the world by the instrumentalities which the 
Lord himself ordained. To her is comnmiited the work of salva- 
tion, and the means of accomplishing this work has been placed 
in her hands. These are the individual disciples and her bishops, 
and such aids, as missionaries or evangelists, as she may ordain for 
the work. This work, as we have already remarked, is a two- 
fold work, of which “the work of the ministry” is one. This, as 
distinguished from the others, is the work of preaching the gos- 
pel to the world, and in this every disciple may be engaged 
in some way; but it is especially committed to the bishops of the 
church, and to the missionaries or evangelists whom the church 
may appoint. 

There is too little said of the duties and responsibilities, and of 
the extent of the power and authority of evangelists; and they 
were too much under the immediate direction of the Holy Spirit 
or of the apostles to enable us to generalize on these subjects, Ye) 
as to apply the principles deduced! to their work in the church 
of to-day. We have no such account of them as we have of 
the bishops. These are the only spiritual functionaries of the 
church of which the scriptures speak. _ Evangelists are not men- 
tioned as being necessary or intended for. the post- apostolic 
church. Hence, we can only zzfer, and speak of evangelists in 
a generic sense, meaning simply those who preach the gospel 
for the conversion of sinners. But this being now the work of 
the church, it follows that evangelists must do their work under 
the direction, and with the sanction, of the church, when pro- 
Bee or necessity, or both, as ip The church must now 
do “the work of the ministry” through the preaching of the gos- 
pel; and the persons whom it may ordain or commission for this 
work, we may call evangelists, whose Lees and authority are 
to be determined by che special work placed in their hands. 
Acting under a special commission from a church to preach the 
gospel i in destitute regions, and organize churches, the ev angelist 
must be considered as invested with the power and authority 
which his church may have in this direction. Churches have 
the authority to constitute a part of their membership into separ- 
ate churches, and ordain for them elders and deacons, and thus 
place them on a footing with the mother church. The church 
is the leaven placed in the great mass of mankind, and it cer- 
tainly has the privilege and authority to scatter this where it will, 
that separate masses of mankind, in which it may be placed, 
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may be leavened. This the church may do through its evan- 
gelists, or through the establishment of churches from its own 
membership. 

The work of the ministry, we have said, is now given into the 
hands of the church. In one sense it is given into the hands of 
every disciple; but particularly into the hands of the church. 
The church is to accomplish this work through the means or- 
dained by the Lord. This special means we “understand to be 
the evangelist. But the question arises, How is the church to 
do this, and what is the relation gion the evangelist sustains to 
the church ordaining him to this work? Can the church place 
him in this ministry, and have no oversight or further concern 
about him? Is there a something distinct and isolated called the 
ministry—a function separable and separated from the church, 
which men may discharge in their individual capacity, under a 
general commission eranted them by an ordination of the church? 
In other words. can one church constitute a man an evangelist, 
for any other church than itself? Can it make him an evangelist 
at large and for all time? This, to say the least, is somewhat 
questionable. A church’s action must be limited to its own field 
of operation. This may include its own precincts and the neigh- 
boring destitute regions. One church certainly can not constitute 
a man an ev angelist for another church, no more than it can 
select, appoint, ‘and ordain another church’s Elders. This con- 
clusion seems necessary and unquestionable, if churches are to be 
regarded as independent and integral parts of the body of 
Christ—separate masses of leaven scattered through the world 
to work its own peculiar changes in the separate masses of man- 
kind with which it comes in contact. 

If the work of the ee? is the work of the church, its agents 
must be those ordained by the Lord, and these are limited, so far 
as the scriptures inform us, to the bishops, and the ev vangelists 
whom the church may ordain for the work. This being true, 
the ministry and the evangelist can not be independent of the 
church and its supervision; consequently the ministry and min- 
ister of the present day are things unknown to the organization 
of the apostolic church. 
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SecTrion VII. 


Its Trrumes: THE MILLENNIUM. 


The attributes of God are a sufficient pledge to the universe 
that the Remedial System, which he has provided for man, will 
not fail of the object for which it was instituted. It is not con- 
sistent with our knowledge of his being and character to believe 
for a moment that he can fail in anything he undertakes. The 
desion of what he undertakes is not to be measured by what we 
consider ought to be the results. What we may consider a defect 
or a failure in his work, is not to be taken as God’s estimate of 
it; nor must what we may regard as his design or purpose, be 
taken as what he designed or expected. For the finite mind to 
judge of the infinite mind, and say that its plans and purposes 
have proved defective and failures, is a presumption that can not 
be properly characterized. What mez may look on as a failure 
or as a defect, may be all that was intended or expected, and all, 
indeed, that was possible i in the nature of things. Absolute per- 
fection can not come of finite instrumentalities acting on finite 
objects. Hence, such a thing is not to be expected in any work 
ot God. 

The creation is a work of possibilities and probabilities, not 
one of absolute certainty and perfection. These are found only 
in God. Besides, these possibilities and probabilities are relative 
Whilst all things may be regarded as possible théoretically, yet 
practically they are not. Itis possible, for instance, for the cospel 
to save all men, because it can save one; but it is not probable that 
it will, because the will and consent of the sinner are necessary, 
and it is only probable that these will be given. In one aspect, 
therefore, God’s plans will prove successful, but a success only 
relative and imperfect, not absolute, because contingencies in- 
here in, and are inseparable from, their practical operation, 
These convert the certain into the probable, and forbid any ex- 
pectation that contemplates more than partial results. 

When the Jehovah determined on the creation of the universe, 
with all its possibilities, probabilities, and contingencies, he cer- 
tainly did not destex that sin should be one of its results. On 
the contrary, he des igned and desired that all his intelligent crea- 
tures should be hapny, and that forever. They were created 
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with this view, and made capable of it. The structure, so to 
speak, of their whole being contemplated this, and made it 
possible. But as these creatures were not material machines, 
regulated and worked by unreasoning and infallible law, but 
were above this domain of his creation, and in the field of mind 
and will, where judgment and consent play so important a part 
in the results actually realized, the certainty of the possible and 
the infallible is converted into the contingency of the probable 
and fallible, and so we have but partial completeness or perfec- 
tion as to desired results. 

Sin is the cloud in whose shadow the spectres of doubt arise 
and flit before our vision. Because many of the angels sinned 
and were banished from heaven, we are ready to infer that his 
work in creation was a failure. We do not stop to look into the 
possible and probable, and inquire whether God expected abso- 
lute perfection of his work in this particular. If he expected that 
every intelligent creature would preserve his allegiance to him- 
self forever, and thus continue forever happy, then, in the light 
of actual results, we may consider that his expectations were not 
realized. But have we any reason to suppose that he expected 
this result? Certainly not. The infinite mind knew what would 
happen before the work began, and knew it so certainly, that the 
result was actually contemplated and fully considered; so that 
the occurrence of sin. was no surptise to Jehovah. He knew 
what would happen in the event of his creating such beings. 
The infinite mind conceived, and infinite wisdom ordained proper 
and adequate means by w hich his intelligent creatures cow/ld pre- 
serve their allegiance and happiness; but he could provide no 
means by which he could infallibly insure this, because the ob- 
ject on which these means operated was the will of finite beings. 
Hence, knowing the nature of the beings whom he intended to 
create, and the means he intended to employ, he saw the results. 
at the beginning. His work contemplated a contingency. It 
was within the view of all his plans and purposes, and the con- 
tingency happening, this fact could not mar his work so as to 
make it a failure. That the means which he ordained were 
pre and adequate is proved by the fact that all the angels did 
not lapse. If but a few comparatiy ely fell, this is enough to 
show that the defect did not lie in the means, but in the will of 
the governed, The fact that sin irrupted into the universe, and 
carried ruin and disaster to all who became involved in it, is no 
proof that God’s plan and design in creating intelligent beings 
were a failure and a mistake, and that they ought not to have been 

reated; for al] that has happened was aiiticipated by the infinite 
Mind. This contingency was not sufficient to deter him from 
creating. Therefore, as we ascribe to Jehovah infinite attributes, 
we must assume that the disaster which has overtaken his intel- 
ligent creatures was not enough, in his estimation. to make his 
work a mistake and a failure. 
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So we may reason in regard to the Remedial System which 
God has provided for men Savoy ed in sin. This scheme has in 
view the salvation from sin, and employs proper and adequate 
means. After providing for the pardon of men’s sins, it then 
proposes to preserve them from sin, and its means of doing this 
are the same in kind as those employ red in preserving the alle- 
giance of angels. It finds man inv olved in sin, and proposes to 
save him by means adapted to his nature and to the end in view. 
He is not a machine, nor are the means physical forces acting 
on him according to the law of cause and effect. In this scheme 
God addresses him as the master of his own thoughts and ac- 
tions. The means are not coercive, but persuasive; not arbitrary, 
but rational. The scheme seeks and requires man’s co-operation. 
This is essential to its success. If his will resists all these means, 
the scheme can not save him. The gospel is God’s power in this 
work, and if this power fail, the gospel being perfect and com- 
plete, the failure must lie at man’s door. Infinite power is 
confined in its operation to the gospel, and if men reject this, in- 
finite power can not save them. 

The gospel is a moral agency, and its field of operation is the 
mind and will of men. They can accept and they can reject, 
and they do accept and reject. The service of w7// is essenually 
and necessarily a willing service. Hence the ae must be 
accepted by the will if vis is tosave men. “Thy people shall be a 
willing people in the day of thy power.” The gospel appeals to 
man’s “understanding, will, and heart. It is capable of enlight- 
ening his mind, controlling his will, and evoking the profoundest 
love of his heart. In this way it saves men. It can not save 
them in ignorance, in obstinacy of will, and hatred of heart. 
Men can shut their eyes to the light, refuse their consent, and 
withhold their love. This is sin, and so long as they continue to 
do this, God can not save them. The co-operation of men is, 
therefore, absolutely necessary to their salvation by the gospel. 
Their salvation without the consent of the mind and will, and 
the love of the heart, is simply impossible, and were tt possible, 
zt would not be destrable. There is and can’ be no allegiance to 
God in the absence of these, and without allegiance, man’s salva- 
tion from the guilt, dominion,¢ and power of sin is one of the 
im possibilities by which God is hedged in by the nature of finite 
beings. The success, therefore, of the Remedial System in the 
salvation of men depends not on God, or on the imperfection of 
anything he has done; but on the action of the w7/Z of men. 
The gospel is all that infinite knowledge, wisdom, and good- 
ness could make it. And so is the ialture and being of man. 
Therefore, if man be not saved by it, the fault les not in the 
constitution of either, but in the will of either God or men. That 
it is net in the will of God the scriptures every-where affirm. It 
must be, therefore, in the will of men. This being so, the whole 
question is resolved into this: either God should not have created 
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man with this great disaster in view, or man is solely to blame 
for his non-salvation. The latter we assume is the only proper 
and just conclusion, justified by the scriptures, and sanctioned 
by common sense, and the highest reason. 

That all men will not be saved is a truth not to be questioned. 
That vast numbers of the race will be lost is equally true. But 
it is equally true that vast numbers will be saved, and, indeed, 
have been saved.’ In this the gospel has demonstrated its power 
to save. 

But the objector may say that the ratio of the saved as com- 
pared with the lost is small indeed, and that success can not be 
ascribed to a measure that does not do more than this. 

However small the number of the saved may be as compared 
with the lost, this argues nothing against the efficacy and wisdom 
of the remedial scheme. The lost are not lost because of any 
deficiency in the means, for the fact that some are saved disproves 
such a supposition. If the gospel caxz save one, it caz save many, 
and if many. then more, and so on to the last one. But then its 
practical efficacy depends upon something else, not a part of the 
gospel, as an agency of salvation, but wholly foreign to it. This 
is the co-operation of the will and heart of the ps arty to be saved. 
If this be not active with the gospel, the gospel is practically 
without power to save. If the gospel fails, it fails with those 
“in whom the God of this world hath blinded the eyes of them 
who believe not.”” Men can not be saved in unbelief. Belief 
is an act of intelligence, will, and the heart, of which act men 
are the masters. 

Who can tell what number of the lost ever gave the gospel a 
moment’s attention or consideration? Food will not preserve 
and perpetuate life unless it be used. Life is in the food. It 
may be stored in abundance around us, and yet we will die if we 
use it not. No fact is better known than this. At this the mind 
does not wonder. We are not surprised that men die who will 
not eat. Nor do we ever think of blaming God for this, or of 
charging the food with inefficacy. Nor would we wonder and 
find fault with the government of God if the whole race should 
perish by refusing ‘the means of life. We would blame neither 
God nor the food, but the folly of men in not using it. So with 
the gospel. It can save only those who embrace it. It was not 
designed to do more. Therefore, if it saves those who embrace 
it, it is efficacious to save; and all who are not saved by it, are 
not saved because they do not embrace it. All the failure, there- 
fore, belongs to man, ‘and nut to God or the gospel. 

But mankind are disposed to estimate the success of an under- 
taking by the measure of its results. As the results are great or 
small, so they estimate the success. Weare not disposed to ques- 
tion the propriety or justness of this course. In one view of the 
case it is just and proper; in another, it is not. The Lord seems 

URevy, 65 6, 10. TD) (OO eX, ah 
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to have regarded it as more curious than practical. When asked 
by his disciples as to the zzméder that would be saved, he did not 
answer the question, because, possibly, he regarded it as an idle 
one. A much more important question was, Would ¢hey be 
saved? Hence his answer: “20 endeavor to enter in through 
the narrow gate. But few enter it. Strive to be among the few. 
Many are passing in at the broad gate that leads to ruin.” Here 
we have the few saved and the many lost The Lord saw this, 
yet he did not hesitate to die for the sins of the world, though he 
knew what would be the result. 

Still, the question presses on some minds, Why could not God 
have devised means that would certainly save all men? Sucha 
question resolves itself into another, which shows the absurdity 
of such a thought. It had as well be asked, Why does not God 
save men in spite of themselves? So the Universalist and Uni- 
tarian argue, though from opposite premises. To save men by 
the gospel without their consent and co-operation is one of the 
impossibilities, as we have said, by which God is hedged in by 
the finiteness of creation. The od7ecf on which the infinite works 
is finite, and this limits God in his means and operation. — Illus- 
trations of this we have in abundance all through the organic 
world. The eye of the bat and the owl can not endure the light 
of the meridian sun. The sloth can not move with the speed of 
the reindeer. Tropical animals and plants can not live and flour- 
ish in the Arctic. Wedo not express any wonder at this, or 
charge the Creator with folly or weakness. But when we come 
to apply the same principles to God’s work in salvation, the skep- 
tical mind grows at once querulous and captious. The same 
principles are, indeed, true as it regards things physical. A 
watch is a structure of great delicacy. It must be handled and 
used according to the laws of its mechanism. A blow that 
would mold a piece of the same metal into a beautiful coin or 
medal, would annihilate the watch. Nimble and delicate fingers 
must adjust its deranged parts with equally delicate instruments. 
It can not be done at the forge with the tools of the blacksmith. 
So we may reason in regard to intelligent beings The posses- 
sion of a self-determining will places them above the world of 
cause and effect, and hence we can not look for invariable results. 
They are to be treated and governed according to the constitu- 
tion of their being. The gospel is offered to spirit-beings who 
possess a self-determining will; who are capable of spontaneous 
and independent action; who are operated on by spiritual powers, 
and not by physical forces; beings who are to be controlled or 
influenced, if at all, by moral forces, and hence we can not expect 
invariably favorable results. Men will spurn and reject the gos- 
pel as they do any other truth, even though its considerations and 
motives are infinitely higher, greater, and more desirable than 
those of any other truth. 

The gospel of Jesus Christ being the means which infinite wis- 
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dom has ordained to save men from the guilt and punishment of 
sin, and from all the consequences w hich sin has entailed on the 
race, and that, too, in a way that will honor God before his intel- 
ligent universe, we may expect that its success can, in no way, 
depend on any other Een influence, or aid than what is found 
in its provisions; that it depends on no other power of God ex- 
erted external to, or independent of, what belongs to the gospel, 
such as the motives and considerations presented in the gospel. 
‘These are all that God proposes to use, or can use, in winning 
the heart and mind of man away from sin, and in planting in 
him the love of righteousness. 

As to the ultimate success of the gospel in saving men, we 
have, on the part of God, all that can insure it. On the part of 
man we can only hope that it will succeed in saving him; for its 
practical success depends on his action. It meets him as he is, 
involved in sin, and surrounded by good and bad influences, and 
pleads with him with the fervor of infinite love It appeals to 
the strongest passion of his being, and lays before him every 
consideration that can stimulate this passion, and make it active. 
If he is lost after this, his ruin is the work of his own hands. 
This our reason declares, and so the scriptures afhirm. 

If, therefore, we are to judge of the success of the gospel in 
saving men we must consider it as it is related to God on the one 
hand, and to man on the other. God has done all that he can 
to insure its success. In this respect the gospel is complete and 
perfect: for it can save men, and has saved thousands. As to 
the number of men who will be saved, it is but partial in its 
success. It has not saved all; but such a success was never con- 
templated. 

But what of its success as to numbers? The question recurs: 
“Tord, will there be but few saved?” The heart somehow feels 
that zembers are to determine the question of-ultimate success. 
What, then, as to the number? Will there be but few, compar- 
atively, s sav ed? 

The fact, of course, can not be determined before the end. 
That vast numbers of the race will be lost, there can not be the 
slightest doubt in the mind of such as believe in the divine i inspi- 

ration of the christian scriptures. By the great judgments of 
God ow mankind millions of the race have gone down to eternal 
ruin. What vast numbers were swept away by the flood! The 
history of the race is full of the judgments of God against sinners. 
These are but the pledges of God as to what he will do with all 
sinners. If the great drama were to close now, it might be fairly 
presumed that the lost would far exceed in number the saved. 

But the end is not near. The age of the earth can not be com- 
puted. It is hoary with age. Its life is measured not by years, 
nor by centuries, but by ages. loonie is but as yesterday. 
The end of so much preparatory labor is not near. The great 
problem of humanity and of sin is one of difficult solution. 
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Though God “has waked and worked for ages,” his work is not 
nearly finished. The veil of the future was lifted from before the 
eye of the christian prophet, and he saw in the distant ages the 
struggles and fortunes of the church; its persecutions ‘by the 
powers of the earth, and its ultimate triumph over all the world; 
when “the deventh angel sounded, and there were great voices 
in heaven saying The kingdoms of this world are ‘become the 
kingdoms of our “Lord and of his Christ, and he shall reign for- 
ever and. ever.” 

This triumph of the Lord Jesus was seen by the prophet Dan- 
iel under another symbol. To the king of Babylon was outlined 
in a dream the history of the world until the coming of Christ, 
and then the fate of the kingdoms of earth before the kingdom 
which Christ was to set up, seen by the king, as a little ‘stone 
cut out of the mountain, smiting and breaking in pieces all the 
kingdoms of this world, and rolling onward until it filled the 
whole earth.’ 

In these prophecies we have the assurance that the church will 
yet tiiumph in the earth, and that the saved, in the end, will far 
exceed the number of the lost. God seems ‘pledge S61 110) ene con- 
clusion. The strength and power of righteousness i in the human 
heart will ultim< itely be seen to be all that is expected. It will 
yet be seen, before the great drama closes, that righteousness 
shall cover fhe earth as the waters cover the channels of the deep. 
This shall be the result of the fulness of the knowledge of God 
in the earth. The gospel is preached in the world for the salva- 
tion of the world, and that it will not fail of its oe we have 
the assurance of God himself. Thus he declares: “For as the 
rain cometh down, and the snow from heaven, and returneth not 
thither, but watercth the earth, and maketh 7 bring forth and 
bud, that it may give seed to Hye sower, and bread to the eater, so 
shall my word be, that goeth forth out of my mouth: it shall not 
return unto me vord, but it shall accomplish that which I please, 
and shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.” * 

Applying these words of God to the gospel of Christ, we have 
in them the pledge of its ultimate and glorious success. But the 
extent of this success is not determined by this passage. It is 
here limited to the purpose for which it is sent. If the purpose 
be universal dominion, then have we the pledge of the gospels’ 
universal dominion in hig declaration of God, and in the proph- 
ecies concerning the church, spoken by Daniel and the apostle 
John. 

John in the isle of Patmos saw this glorious consummation of 
the gospel, this universal triumph of the church, and describes it 
in the glowing and gorgeous. imagery of the Apocalypse. He 
saw 


“All dross removed, and heaven’s own pure day, 
Full on the confines of our ether flame.” 
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He saw Satan chained and bound fora thousand years, and 
during this time the souls of mar tyrs, and thrones, and “those who 
sat upon them. He saw them reigning in power and executing 
judgment im the earth,—living and reigning with Christ a thou- 
sand years.’ This is the millennial period of the church, during 
which Christ will reign supreme on the earth; when the little 
stone will have become the mountain, and will fill the whole 
earth. 

-Are these thousand years of universal triumph of the church 
to be considered literal or prophetic years? If literal, it seems 
but a short time of the earth’s history to give to the Lord. The 
world has groaned under the weight and oppression of sin for 
six thousand years, and christianity has been struggling with it 
in all its forms, phases, and powers, for well nigh two thousand, 
and yet but little comparatively has been accomplished toward 
its universal supremacy. If the great drama is to close with the 
seventh millennium of the world, as some suppose; if Christ is 
to have but one thousand years at the end of time, there seems 
but little prospect now of this prophecy being fulfilled. The 
time is too short for the priézciples of the gospel to accomplish 
this result, unless it advance in the future with infinitely greater 
speed and power than it has done in the past. It is true that 
christianity does advance with accelerated speed and accumulated 
power, as it extends its sway and 1 influence in the world; but it 
is too much to expect that a few centuries will accomplish more 
in the future than hundreds have done in the past. Humanity 
molds but slowly under the influence and power of the gospel. 
It will not differ materially in the future from what it has been 
in the past, and the gospel’s power and agencies are the same. 
How, then, can we expect the glorious results foretold by proph- 
ets to be realized a few centuries hence? The expectation is 
without any reason derived from the nature and operations of 
the principles of the gospel, or from the promises of the chris- 
tian eae 

If the Spirit of God did not change the highly By ae and 
unliteral character of the language of the Apocaly ps e when he 
came to speak of this closing ev ent in the cea s history, we 
ought to interpret the language here as we do elsewhere in ‘this 
wouderull y symbolic Hoole at this be justified, then we have 
-ample time, it would seem, in the thousand prophetic years, ex- 
tending the duration of the world to the extent of three hundred 
and sixty-five thousand from the beginning of the millennium, 
during which time the little stone cut out of the mountain shall 
continue to enlarge, and break in pieces and consume all the 
kingdoms of the world, and thereby become universally su- 
preme. 

Is such a supposition unreasonable? There is nothing in the 

i We reject zz toto the doctrine of the personal and visible presence of 
Christ on the earth at this time. 
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language of the Apocalypse to forbid it, and there is certainly 
none in the history of God’s work in this earth. If viewed in 
the light of geological ages, the period of three hundred and sixty- 
five thousand years will not carry us farther back in the earth’s 
history than the period of the Drift, and possibly not much re- 
moter than the period of Alluvial deposits. Vhe forces and 
agents of physical and organic nature wrought out the great 
changes which the earth has undergone in the past, and is still 
undergoing, and brought the world to its present-condition. ‘The 
time consumed in these vast operations was simply short of in- 
finite. Yet we can not say that the work could have been done 
in a shorter time. For such a work a vast time is required, and 
yet with all this we can not charge these agents and forces with 
weakness, or God with unwisdom. 

So is God’s work on the minds and hearts of men by means of 
the gospel. The changes to be wrought, and the work to be 
done, are not to be effected in a few millennia. This the history 
of the race already shows; and if we are to compare the little of 
the past with its millennia, with the fulness of the future, shall 
we not compute the time of the work of that fulness by millennia 
of millennia? 

In addition to these considerations, it is important to femeniice 
that this period of the church, when righteousness shall uni- 
versaily previ ail, and all society be molded and toned by the 
pices of the gospel, will not come suddenly ae the world. 
It will not be the introduction of anything new foreign to 
Br inity, a part or a scene in a new system of Sane suddenly: 
shifted into view. It will not be ushered in by any sudden 
manifestation of miraculous or providential power, so markea 
and characteristic as to be recognized as such; but it will come 
in by the usual, natural, and gradual workings of the principles 
of the gospel. Such was the manner of its inception,’ and such 
has been the manner of its growth and extension in the world, 
and by the same means and in the same manner, undoubtedly, 
will be the coming and fulness of its triumph. If this be not so, 
the result can not be ascribed to the gospel. The introduction 
and use of any other power, or powers, than those recognized 
as belonging to, and as being a part of, the gospel and its 
proclamation, and accomplishing the result by these, even though 
only additional to the gospel, will be a confession of the weak- 
ness and impotency of this great power of God in effecting the 
result intended in the universal triumph of the church. This 
result must, therefore, proceed directly from the principles and 
agencies of the cospel, as ordained by God, or we must admit 
the impotency of the gospel for the work for which it was or- 
dained. 

The gospel being the power of God for salvation, and the 
means by which the church is to triumph, and break in pieces, 

1 Luke 17: 20. 
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and consume all human kingdoms, the approach of the millen- 
nial period must be gradual and ordinary, and not miraculous 
and abrupt. That glorious period must come upon the world 
like the meridian light of the sun—first the gray dawn when the 
stars of night begin to fade before the coming light; then the 
rosy hue of cloud and mountain top; and then the gloyious orb 
itself, filling the earth with its glory and beauty. It reaches the 
zenith and the world rejoices in its light. Thus will Christianity 
rise to the hight of its power and prevalence in the millennium. 
Such is the course and progress of all God’s works: ‘First the 
blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear;” and such 
must we expect to be the approach of the Millennium, when 
the world shall witness the triumph of Christ’s cause over sin, 
and behold the little stone swollen to the dimensions of the whole 
earth. 
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CHAPTER “Vi. 


THE KINGDOM OF GLORY. 


SecTIoN I. 
THE RESURRECTION. 


The Kinedom of Glory is a necessary conclusion to the King- 
dom of Grace. Man must live again beyond the grave, or the 
whole Remedial Scheme is a failure,} The blood Of ihe atone- 
ment which was shed at the brazen altar, was without efficacy 
until sprinkled on the mercy seat in the tibet holy place, in the 
immediate Raa as of God; so was the blood of Christ taken 
by himself as high priest into the true holy of holies, the heav- 
ens, and there presented on the true mercy seat.. This could 
not have been done had he not arisen from the dead, and “as- 
cended up on high.” 

The idea of a resurrection is as old, at least, as Enoch. He 
prophesied that the Lord would come with “ten thousands of his 
saints to execute judgment upon all.” He had particularly be- 
fore his mind the coming of the Lord to punish the wicked. 
Jude, who mentions this prophecy, was speaking of the cer- 
tainty of the punishment of the wicked, and instanced the cases 
of the fallen angels, the destruction of the unfaithful Jews in the 
desert, and the overthrow of the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah 
in proof, and then proceeds to speak of certain persons in his 
day, and says: “To such as these” Enoch prophesied of the pun- 
ishment of God on sinners; and as it was the same spirit who 
spoke by Enoch and Jude; and as he says by Jude, this punish- 
ment is to be meted out on the same day as that on which the 
fallen angels are to be judged. we are justified in the conclusion 
that Enoch had before his mind the same day of jadgment, and 
hence a knowledge of a general resurrection. 

PUConsnsomt 7. 
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Enoch’s disappearance is another proof that a resurrection was 
taught the antediluvians. Moses does not say that Enoch ded, 
but that he “walked with God, and was not; for God took him;” 
and Paul says of him that he ‘twas translated that he should not 
see death.” Enoch did not die, but was taken up to heaven, as 
was Christ, and as will be the living saints at Christ’s second 
coming. If, therefore, the change which the living saints shall 
undergo when Christ comes, shall be the same to them as the 
resurrection is to the dead, then it must follow that Enoch’s man- 
ner of disappearance clearly teaches a resurrection of the dead. 

The knowledge of so stupendous a fact as the resurrection 
of the dead once having been given to the world, could never 
have been lost among a people who had seen so much of God 
in his judgments on mankind. The knowledge of God was early 
corrupted by idolatry, but was not thereby, “lost. Nor was so 
wonderful and important a fact as a resurrection of the dead. 
Abraham is the bright star of the patriarchal world, one of the 
grandest heroes of faith who have “lived and walked with God.” 
If we are to presume that he had no conception of a resurrection, 
and that his knowledge of man’s destiny did not extend beyond 
the phenomena of death, then is his lifea strange enigma. If he 
believed not that he would live after death, his faith was a use- 
less and unnecessary power. His experience assured him that 
he could not live on earth forever. What, then, could be the 
meaning of his faith in God, if there was no resurrection for him? 
He was promised a home and an inheritance in another land by 
the Lord when he told him to leave his father’s house and More 
ney to an unknown country. But when he reached that land, 
and was assured by God that it was his, he dwelt in it as thoug h 
it was not his. He bought of the children of the land the place 
in which he buried his wife Sarah He did not-receive and 
enjoy that promise. He looked higher and farther off than the 
land in which he was buta pilgrim. He He no settled home 
there, and lived as though it were not his by the gift of God. 
His faith had shown him another land, and he looked -not at 
Canaan, but off to that “city which hath, foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God.’ He saw by faith a land after death. 
In Canaan he had no abiding place. In it he was but a so- 
journer. He dwelt there in tents, and lived as though the 
promise of a home looked beyond the land in which he thus 
dwelt. In thus living he “plainly declared that he sought a coun- 
Cicer otal he desired a better country, that is, a heavenly, 
which God had prepared for him.”?! The construction which 
the apostle Paul put on the promise made to Abraham and _ his 
sons Isaac and Jacob, and the life which he led in the land of 
Canaan, plainly declares that Abraham had knowledge of a 
future life, and consequently of a resurrection, which “he had 
derived from tradition. 
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The calling of Abraham marks a new era in the history of the 
race. Henceforth God confined the revelation of his will and 
purposes to the line of his descendants. But the light of revealed 
knowledge which Abraham had left behind him, was not put 
out or obscured by his calling. The light which he enjoyed in 
Ur of the Chaldees was still the boon of those he left behind him. 
Among these there was none greater than Job. Of all those 
whom the separation of Abraham thenceforth made Gentiles, he 
alone (except Balaam) has come down to us in history. He en- 
joyed the inspiration of God, if we suppose him to have been 
the author of the book that bears his name, and was, in all prob- 
ability, of the line of Shem.’ He had a knowledge of the 
resurrection. He contemplated the great question which has 
pressed itself on the mind and heart of man since the day that 
death placed him in the grave: “Ifa man die shall he live again?” 
and he spoke after this manner: “All the days of my appointed 
time will I wait till my change come, * * * for I know that my 
Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day on the 
earth; and after I shall awake, though this body be destroyed, 
yet out of my flesh shall I see God.” ’” 

During the Jewish dispensation the belief in the resurrection 
of the dead became more pronounced. [arly in the history 
of the Jews it was taught by a necessary implication, as dis- 
tinctly stated by the Lord Jesus in his conversation with the 
Sadducees: ‘Now that the dead are raised, even Moses showed 
at the burning bush, when he calleth the Lord, ‘the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. For 
he is not a God of the dead, but of the living; for all are alive to 
him,’ ” 

But when David came to the throne, and God began to make 
his promises concerning the “Seed,” the “Shiloh,” the “Prophet,” 
and the ‘‘Messiah,” more emphatic and distinct, it became neces- 
sary tostate the ground or means by whichthe promise to David 
respecting the permanency of his throne, could be reasonably 
fulfilled. Hence David prophesied concerning the resurrection 
of the Messiah and his ascension to the heavens, and of his seat at 
the right hand of God. But though his words were spoken con- 
cerning the Messiah, yet David seemed to realize that they were 
true of him and all of God’s people. He sings in his 16th Psalm: 
“T have set the Lord always betore me; because he is at my right 
hand, I shall not be moved. Therefore my heart is glad, and my 
glory rejoiceth; my flesh also shall rest in hope. For thou will 
not leave my soul in hades; neither wilt thou suffer thy Holy 
One to see corruption. Thou wilt shew me the path of life; in 
thy presence 1s fulness of joy, at thy right hand are pleasures 
forever more.” This pathvof life led to the fulness of joy in the 

1 In the line of Shem have appeared all the men through whom God has 
revealed his will to men. 

2Tob 14: 14; 19; 25-27—Marginal reading. . 
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heavens, and to the pleasures which saints shall have at ake right 
hand of God in the world to come. 

But Daniel is still more explicit in regard to a general resurrec- 
tion. He lived during the captivity in Babylon, and prophesied 
concerning the fate of his people, the coming of the Messiah, 
and the universal triumph of the fifth kingdom; and says at the 
close of his prophecies: “And many of them that sleep in the 
dust of the earth shall awake; some to everlasting life, and some 
to shame and everlasting contempt. TETRIS lane uage is almost 
identical with that of our Lord in his parable of the e sheep and 
the goats. 

At the time our Lord appeared the belief in a general resur- 
rection of the dead was very prevalent among the Jews. The 
Pharisees, the largest and most influential sect BE the Jews, were 
distinguished for ‘their belief in the resurrection of the dead. It 
was, indeed, the hope of Israel. On one occasion, when under 
arrest, the apostle Paul took advantage of this general conviction 
to appease the wrath of his persecutors: “Men and brethren, I 
am a Pharisee; of the hope of the resurrection of the dead, am I 
called in question.”” This tenet of the Pharisees was founded 
on the Jewish scriptures. Their conviction as toa general resur- 
rection of the dead had its origin in their sacred writings. 
Hence, we perceive that the idea of a resurrection of the dead 
is not a revelation of the Christian Age,—not peculiar to Chris- 
tianity. 

The necessity of a resurrection arises from several considera- 
tions, among which we may mention: 1. The effect of sin on the 
being of man. Sin has brought death upon him, and death car- 
ries his body into the inorganic world, and his spirit into hades. 
Here his spirit must remain forever if his body be not made alive 
again, and united with the spirit at the resurrection of the body. 
The atonement would be of no avail if the spirit come not out of 
hades, and be not again clothed by an immortal body. It might 
procure remission of the soul’s euilt, ne what would this avail 
the spirit, if it were to continue forever in | vadesr Lhe spirit must 
be brought out of hades to make the remission of guilt available 
to its:eternal happiness. A spirit permanently, disembodied 
would be an anomaly in the universe; and all of God’s plans in 
regard to sin and man auld be abortive were there to be no 
resurrection from the dead. 2. From the nature of the being of 
the atonement. “The tee Logos is the atonement. Its 
death feature arises from the human being. The man only can 
die. The Zogos is immortal and eternal, ‘and can not die. - The 
union of the human and the divine is absolutely essential to 
the being and efficacy of the atonement, both as to the death 
which it “undergoes, and to the presentation of its blood ou the 
mercy seat in the heavens. But more is necessary to the consti- 
tution and efficacy of an atonement than the blood of an innocent 
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victim. The altar and the priest are equally necessary, and these 
are supplied to the atonement of Jesus Christ by the Logos. The 
union of the divine and human being necessary to the being and 
efficacy of the atonement; and the Logos, ever living by virtue 
of his inherent immortality, the dead human must live again be- 
fore the ever-living Zogos can, in the person of the Lord Jesus, 
present the blood ‘of the human in the presence of God in the 
heavens. The death of Jesus Christ, without his resurrection, 
would have effected the eternal separation of the human and di- 
vine in him, and made impossible the presence of the priest and 
blood of the atonement in the true holy of holies. Thus would 
his atonement have been without purpose or efficacy if Jesus had 
not risen from the dead. 

3. Man was made to live forever. Though mortal as to his 
animal organism, yet it was designed that he should never die. 
Provision was made for this in the garden of Eden. Man’s nat- 
ural and ordinary food will preserve his life only a few scores of 
years. Before the flood human life ran into centuries. But in 
Eden he would have lived forever through the virtue of the fruit 
of the tree of life. Man’s deprivation of this food is the geretic 
cause of natural death. Now, since the race has been deprived 
of this food by no act of its own beyond that of the original pair; 
and since the deprivation of this source of perpetual life carries 
man to the grave, he suffers an evil for no fault of hisown. This 
is contrary to the righteous principles of the government of God. 
Innocent children coming into the w orld by no act of their own, 
and passing out of it without their will or consent, plead against 
the evil of death which is an infringement on their inherent right 
to live, and which overtakes them through the fault of another. 
Justice demands that they lie not forever in the grave; and 
hence they must be raised, or God’s justice is tarnished. As this 
last can not be, the innocent dead must be raised. 

As sin, through the race’s federal representative, brought death 
into the world by the destruction of the tree of life, so righteous- 
ness, through a righteous representative, Jesus Christ, brings lite 
by his resurrection: “As by Adam all die; so by Chive: ati shall 
be made alive.” As man is entitled to live (if he sin not) by 
virtue of his creation; and as this right was invaded and de- 
stroyed by the act of the head of the race, so it is but just that 
this right should be restored by giving him life again by the 
resurrection. Punitive death being inflicted asa a punishment for 
sin, is the only death that justice demands or sanctions. Such a 
death is righteous and ae because the merited reward of the 
individual’s sin. But natural death, not being punitive in any 
sense, is the infliction of an evil without personal demerit, and 
hence the righteousness of God demands reparation. This repa- 
ration God accords to the whole race by the resurrection. 

4. Natural death has no gerefic connection with sin; nor has 
the resurrection any with righteousness. It is not punitive, as 
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we have said. The latter anticipates and supersedes the former. 
Since the death of Christ no man has suffered punitive death for 
a violation of the laws of God. The wicked die zz their sins, but 
not for, or on account of, their sins. This Christ did for them. 
Natural death has no connection with the atonement. The puni- 
tive death which the wicked. dying in their sins, are to suffer, is 
the “second death.” “This death®’ is wholly punitive, and is in- 
flicted on the sinner, and not ona substitute. But this comes 
after a natural death—after the resurrection. The resurrection 
is an essential prerequisite. God has denounced death against 
sin; and if a man does not enjoy in this life, all the benefits of 
the atonement, punitive death must and will be inflicted upon 
him in the day when all the affairs of this world, so far as sin is 
concerned, are to be finally adjusted. The final judgment, there- 
fore, which is after this life, demands that the wicked shall be 
raised from the dead, and made to stand before the judgment seat 
of Christ; for this is the day which God has appointed, ‘in the 
which he will judge the world by that man whom he has or- 
dained.” 

Though we thus see that the resurrection of the body is a ne- 
cessity, growing out of the state and condition in which sin has 
placed a race, and also out of the nature of the means which 
God has ordained for man’s salvation from all the consequences 
of sin, both proximate and remote, a difiiculty has presented itself 
to some minds, which arises from the observed phenomena of 
death. What we see of man is his body and its manifestations. 
When the body dies the manifestations disappear, and it becomes 
almost entirely invisible. The chemistry of nature resolves it 
ultimately into its component elements, and the man disappears 
from our sight. This we call death, and it is the same in man 
and beast. “Then the body returns to the earth as it was,” and 
man goes out in the darkness of this world, and we see him no 
more. 

Will he live again? This is the pressing and difficult question, 
on which the science of this world can afford us no light It 
would say that the beast will as probably live again as man. We 
are in darkness here if without the light of revelation. In this 
light we see the true nature and destiny of man, and behold him 
again on the other side of the grave, clothed with an immortal 
body, and shining with the sp lendor of the angelic host. Whence 
and how his presence there in such brig htness and beauty? 
Whence and how that glorious body? 

The inspired historian of the Pentateuch tells us that the body 
of man—his animal organism—was made of “the dust of the 
earth,” of the matter which composes the earth; and this state- 
ment is confirmed by the analysis which science has made of his 
body. “The first man is of the earth, earthy.” The divine 

1 Such is the force of the argument of Bishop Butler in his Analogy, chap- 
ter, Future Life. 
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oracle also says: “Dust thou art, and to dust shalt thou return.” 
This is the source and destiny of all living organisms belonging 
to this world. The bodies of men and of animals, as well as all 
vegetable structures, are ultimately resolved into their constituent 
elements, and resume their former relations in the inorganic 
world. Here the constituent elements that once formed the body 
of man can not be distinguished from those that once formed the 
structures of animals and plants. The carbonic acid gas exhaled 
from the lungs of animals can not be distinguished from the same 
eas that arises from the decomposition of the metallic carbonates. 
In the general commingling of elements set free by the decompo- 
sition of living organisms, these organisms are wholly destroyed 
and lost. Individual identity is not a quality or attribute of ele- 
mentary matter. Whence and how, therefore, the resurrection 
of the body? 

The apostle puts this question in the mouth of an objector, not 
in the spirit of honest inquiry, but of captious objection. The 
question is here asked and considered in the interest of Christ’s 
religion. Hence. we will not say to the honest inquirer, as the 
apostle would not, “Thou fool.” Such close their eyes to the 
light of truth, whether in nature or revelation. We propose to 
consider the question in the light of both, as did the apostle. 

The apostle stated a scientific fact, and that, too, long before 
science had discovered the fact, when he declared: ‘That which 
is sown is not made alive unless it die,” and “the body which is 
sown is not the body which shall be.” The latter is a matter of 
observation; the former of scientific research and demonstration. 
This illustration of the apostle, when well understood, throws 
much light on the resurrection of the body of man, and his im- 
mortalization in the heavens. Hence, a general statement as to 
what science has discovered in regard to the first statement of 
the apostle, that no living organism is reproduced except by death 
and from death, will not be out of place. 

The seed sown contains the living being enveloped in a some- 
what indestructible substance, which is placed about it for the 
purposes of protection when not planted, and for food during the 
process of germination, and until its structure has so far ad- 
vanced as to derive sustenance from external sources. During 
the stage of germination this enveloping substance, starch, is 
converted into dextrine, a substance identical in composition, but 
soluble in water, while starch is not. It is then in a condition 
to be absorbed and used by the living organism. This change 
of the starch into dextrine is the death which the seed undergoes 
in germination, which change is absolutely essential to the erowth 
of the living being shut upin it So long as the starch remains 
unchanged, so long is germination im possible. Hence the truth 
of the declaration of the apostle: “That which is sown is not 
made alive unless it die.” 

When the seed has grown so far as to extend its radix into the 
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soil, and its stem into the air, the new being is formed. It is then 
no longer the seed that was sown, but root, and stem, and leaf, 
a being wholly unlike the seed that was sown. The ‘plant con- 
tinues ‘to grow; but it never becomes more than root, stem, and 
leaf until the seed sown appears reproduced as the ultimate pur- 
pose of all the changes that the seed sown underwent, and of the 
growth which appears as the result of these changes. Thus we 
have the truth of the other statement of the apostle verified, that 
the body which is sown is not the body that shall be, meaning 
by the latter the whole plant produced from the seed sown. The 
dead sced appears again in the living plant. Whence, then, 
comes the new plant? From the seed sown? Only in part, and 
this a very small part. The great mass of it came from external 
sources, much of which may have but recently constituted a por- 
tion of other organisms. It is thus seen that the livi ing body is 
not the identical body that was buried, but the one Wien God 
has chosen to give it. 

So, as respects the resurrection of man from the grave. His 
body dies and utterly perishes. The body that will be raised is 
not the body that was buried. This much the apostle states in 
positive terms, and this much science declares. And indeed 
more than this. So far as the ultimate elements which compose 
the various structures of man’s organism are concerned, man’s 
body is continually undergoing changes, decay and renovation, 
so that the elements which constitute a part of his body to-day 
will have passed out of it to-morrow. The body maintains its. 
identity during life, in its general features, because these changes 
are cellular or interstitial, by which the body is renewed as ra- 
pidly as it wastes. These changes give us an entirely new body 
every few years, so- far as its elementary constituents are con- 
cerned. The body that goes into the grave at the end of three 
score years and ten, is not the body of youth and manhood. The 
matter which composed the body in early life may, when death 
overtakes it, be constituents of one or more other living organ- 
isms, either vegetable or animal. These facts being incontro- 
vertible, which are we to regard as the body to be immortalized, 
and how are we to understand its resurrection? 

There are a few instances in the sacred scriptures of persons 
haying been raised from the dead, and some consideration of 
these may lead us to the real thought designed to be expressed 
by the words, resurrection of the “body. "These cases may be 
divided into two classes: 1, those in which the persons being 
dead were buried; and, 2, those who, being dead, were not bu- 
ried, The latter were cases of a literal resurrection of the dead. 
The body that died was made alive again, and lived as before, 
and was still a subject of natural death. In these cases there was 
time but for the beginning of decomposition. The body was still 
the same. Such were the case with the sons of the widows of 
Sarepta and Nain. The second class embraces those who were 
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both dead and buried, and in whose case a sufficient time had 
elapsed for decomposition to have taken place. Among these 
were Lazarus and those who were raised after the resurrection 
of Christ. These appeared in the same body in which they had 
been buried. In their cases decomposition was arrested by the 
divine power. and the injury sustained by death repaired. These 
rising with their mortal bodies, again died. The parties so raised 
were recognized as the same that had died and been buried. 
Here there was no change of body. It is evident, “therefore, 
that the resurrection of the whole race can not be a resurrection 
like this. 

_ The case of the Lord Jesus Christ was somewhat peculiar. 

He was raised on the morning of the third day after his burial. 
He came from the tomb of Joseph with the same body in which 
he entered it. He was recognized as the same person who had 
been crucified and buried. His body did not “see corruption.” 
In the body in which he had lived for thirty-three years, and in 
which he had been crucified, he associated with his disciples 
after his resurrection. Heate and drank with them; and though 
he often appeared and disappeared suddenly, his body was as 
yet the same mortal creation, and so continued until he ascended 
into heaven from Mt. Olivet. Then his mortal body was changed, 
as will be the living saints at his second coming. “Ina moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye,” the mortal is put off and the immor- 
tal put on. 

The change which the living saints are to undergo at the second 
coming of the Lord Jesus is identical in kind with the kind 
which passed over the body of the Lord when he ascended on 
high. The body in which they shall then appear will be the 
same as that in which the raised dead shall appear. This changed 
body will be the body of the resurrection—the immortal, spiritual 
body with which the dead shall rise to die no more—a body as 
imperishable as the spirit which shall dwell in it. Hence, as to 
its nature, it is said to be spiritual, in contrast with the former, 
which was earthly. This body is the body of the resurrection, 
and this “change” in the living body can not be different from 
that which the long dead and buried body shall undergo in the 
resulrection. 

But those long dead and buried have utterly perished as to 
their bodies, and the elements of their organisms are lost, as it 
were, in the organic and inorganic worlds, and therefore the 
body that was buried is not the body that will appear in the res- 
urrection. This will be the new body which the Lord will give 
the spirit at the resurrection. ' 

Viewing the resurrection in the light of all these facts, we can 
not understand that any thing more is meant or intended than 
that the dead shall live again. This is all the word resurrection 
is intended to mean. The scriptures do not assert that the body 
which is laid in the grave will be raised. On the contrary, they 
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assert that such will not be the case. They affirm no more than 
that the dead shall live again, and that in that life the spirit shall 
be clothed with an immortal and spiritual body, whatever this 
may be. 

What, then, is a spiritual body? What is meant by the word 
spiritual when predicated of the body of man? 

On this subject our light is dim and feeble; negative, rather 
than positive. Our conceptions of a spiritual body are as obscure 
and defective as our notions of spirit. We call a something 
spirit, of which we see only the manifestations. It is invisible 
and intangible. It possesses no quality of matter which is within 
the sphere of our senses. We conceive of spirit as something 
wholly distinct from matter—as wholly immaterial. Beyond this 
we can not-go. Matter and spirit are the extremes of being; the 
one created and the other uncreated; so that what is matter is not 
spirit, and what is spirit is not matter. Of the inter-space we 
know nothing. If, then, the resurrected body is a spiritual body, 
it is an immaterial body. This is the end and sum of our knowl. 
edge as to its substance. 

The scriptures afford us but little hght by which to obtain a 
conception of a spiritual body; of what is meant in this expression 
by the word spiritual. This feeble light is the little knowledge 
they give us of the being and nature eG angels, and of the ee 
of the Lord’s glorious body, to which men are to be allied in the 
resurrection." 

In the first place, angels seem to have bodies, which are as per- 
fectly adapted to the nature, wants, and life of their spirits as it 
is possible to make them. They are not clogged in their move- 
ments by the weight of matter, nor limited in their actions by 
the properties of matter. They move with the rapidity of 
thought,’ and pass through the barriers of material things as 
though they presented not the slightest obstruction.® Their bo- 
dies ¢leam with the beauty of the most precious stones, and shine 
with the splendor of light. So the resurrected bodies of the 

saints. Our conceptions of their glory are feeble, but we know 

that they will resemble the body of our coronated Lord.t The 
bodies of all created spirit-beings in the spirit realm are akin. 
They are spiritual in nature, and hence removed from all the 
properties of matter as we know these. 

Whether it is possible so to airange the elements of man’s 
mortal body as that it shall become “imperishable, we do not 
know, but we have no rational grounds to doubt it. We presume 
it is possible for God to make a material body imperishab dle or 
immortal. But this change in the relation or combination of the 
elements of matter would not destroy the properties of these ele- 
ments, one of which is weight. An immortal material body 
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would still have the general properties which belong to, and are 
inseparable from, matter. Such does not seem to be the spiritual 
body of our Lord, and of the angels; for these exhibit none of 
the properties of matter. Hence, we may conclude that the im- 
mortal body, with which man shall be clothed in the resurrection, 
will be an zmmaterial body. If this conclusion is justified by all 
the facts in the case, we may say that the resurrection does not 
imply. nor contemplate, the resurrection of the body that was 
placed in the grave. 

This being so, how are we to understand the scriptures when 
they speak of the resurrection of the body? What is intended 
when it is said that the dead shall be raised? 

The resurrection is affirmed only of that which is dead. Those 
of the race who are alive at his coming will be “changed.” The 

raised dead and the changed living w ill be alike in the resurrec- 

tion. This change in the body occurs in order that man may 
continue to live, and that in a sphere where death will no more 
be known. The resurrection of the dead is for the same pur- 
pose. The changed do not enter heaven with their natural 
bodies, neither do the dead. The ones is into a spiritual body, 
and is designed to meet the wants of the spirit of man in the new 
sphere of life. By the voice of the Son of God “hades gives up 
its dead.” The spirits of men come forth from hades at the call 
of the Son of God. This is ¢#ezr resurrection; and that they may 
not appear unclothed, or without a body, a spiritual body is cre- 
ated for them by God in the act of the resurrection. The new 
body is a creation, not a remodeling of the old. A new body is 
made necessary because “flesh and blood can not inherit the 
kingdom of God.” “Corruption can not inherit incorruption. 2 
The mortal body can not pass into the immortal; the earthly into 
the spiritual. Hence the body of the resurrection is a new crea- 
tion, and as far removed from the natural body as the spiritual 
is removed from the earthly—as sfzrz¢ is from matter. 

If these things be true, then it follows that there is no literal 
resurrection of the very body that was buried; and we must, 
therefore, find a meaning for the word resurrection that will 
agree with all the facts involved in the death, burial, and resur- 
rection of the body of man. 

The word is an accommodation to our ignorance. To us death 
seems an end of our being. We see nothing but the body. | This 
appears to us as the man, and in his death we see his end. He 
passes from our sight, and is lost to our view forever. The res- 
urrection asserts he will live again, and with this fact we associate 
the raising of his body. But here the scriptures, though accom- 
modating their language to our modes of thought, correct our 
impression in regé rd to the appearance of the body, and declare 
to us that the body which we bury is not the body which will 
ae in the resurrection—that it will be a new body, such as 
God shall be pleased to give it. The prime thought is that man 
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will live again, and this is what he desires to know. Such is the 
scope and promise of our Lord when he says: “And this is the 
will of him that sent me, that every one who seeth the Son, and 
believeth on him, shall have everlasting life; and I will raise him 
up at the last day.” 

The mortal body utterly perishing, the new or spiritual body 
will be a new creation. The mortal is adapted to the spirit’s 
abode on earth; the spiritual body will be adapted to the spirit 
‘in an immortal and eternal state of existence; but what that body 
will be as to its substance, the scriptures do not state. As it 
will be a new creation, it will not necessarily be material as to 
its substance. It will be like the body of angels, a spiritual body, 
adapted to a spiritual state, and to an eternal existence. 


SecTion II. 


THE JUDGMENT. 


There is no truth more clearly taught in the holy scriptures; 
no principle of the government of God more firmly established; 
and no declaration of his will more emphatic, than that sin must 
be adequately punished in the person of the sinner, so far as this 
can be done The same sentiment and principle obtains with 
human governments. Punishments are inflicted because of the 
demerit of sin,—because crime deserves to be punished, and 
ought to be punished. Yet in no case is the punishment of sin 
adequate to its derherit. If this were possible, punishment would 
be remedial and partake of the nature of an atonement. But this 
it never is, and can not be. Under human governments crimes 
are graded, and so are punishments; and when, in the judgment 
of human reason, the punishment and the crime are properly 
adjusted, then the former is regarded as adequate to the latter. 
But this sufficiency of punishment does not obtain under the 
divine government. Sin and punishment may be adequately 
adjusted in the world to come, as to the demerit of the one and 
the degree of the other; but in no instance is there the slightest 
hint that the punishment will finally atone for the sin, and set the 
sinner free. As far as the divine oracles speak on this subject, 
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they speak of the punishment as endless. The punishment of 
sin in the persan of the sinning angels is an example and illus- 
tration of this truth. They are reserved in everlasting chains 
until the judgment of the last day; reserved for the day in which 
God will judge mankind by the Lord Jesus Christ, in order that 
sinning angels and sinning men may be assigned the same fate. 
When the angels sinned they were banished from heaven— 
driven from the presence of God. This was their immediate 
punishment. In that state they have since been kept. No formal 
judgment—one of a judicial character—seems to have been pro- 
nounced against them. It would seem, from the statement of the 
apostle," that they are yet reserved for this judicial sentence, 
which will be pronounced when the Lord Jesus Christ shall 
judge the world, at the time when the dead ‘of mankind, both 
small and great, nal stand before his judgment seat. The it sen- 
tence will be eternal separation from all the good, and holy, and 
happy in heaven. Then shall the judge'say to those on his right 
hand: “Come, you blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the w orld;” and to those 
on his left: “Depart - from me, you accursed, into everlasting fire, 
prepared for the devil and his ‘angels.” Then shall the wicked 
“oo away into everlasting punishment: but the righteous into 
everlasting life.” This “second death” is the only adequate pun- 
ishment that God can inflict on the sinner, and yet this can not 
atone for sin, since it is to be eternal. This is the death for which 
God has provided no atonement, and can provide none. It was 
not possible for mercy to have been extended to angels, for rea- 
sons which have been already conjectured; and it will not be 
possible for mercy to be extended to the impenitent sinner on the 
day of judgment, because he rejected her overtures while living 
on the earth, and while mercy was offered. But on the day of 
judgment the mission of Mercy will have been fulfilled, and 
Fustice will then be the arbiter of the destiny of men. Then, 
a{ter he has judged the world in righteousness, and according to 
the deeds done in the body, the Son of God will yield up his au- 
thority to the Father, and thenceforth God will be “all in all.”? 
After the reign of Mercy comes the reign of Justice; after the 
gospel that grants pardon, the law that inflicts punishment. 
Those who have spurned mercy will be brought face to face 
with justice, and receive the reward of sin, which justice de- 
mands. The days of mercy will have then passed forever. Then 
inexorable law, that is a stranger to mercy, will reign supreme. 
Then “the Lord Jesus shall be reve ealed from heaven, with his 
mighty angels in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that 
know not "God, and obey not the ‘gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ;’ and these he will ‘ ‘punish with everlasting destruction 
WP VASE DE rhe 
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from the presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his power.” ? 


After the reign of mercy, which terminates with our life, “there 
remains no more sacrifice for sins, but a certain fearful looking 
for of judgment and fiery indignation, which shall devour the 
adversaries.”? Such are the clear and unequivocal declarations 
of the Holy Spirit by the mouth of inspired apostles. 

A day of judgment is the necessary conclusion of the gospel 
of peace. God ‘has proposed to save men by means of the atone- 
ment of Jesus Christ, and if men refuse and discard this overture, 
their salvation from the ultimate punishment of sin is simply im- 
possible. “There is no other name under heaven given among 
men whereby men can be saved;”* so that if men shall reject 
the Lord Jesus, and will not have him to rule over them, and 
shall die in their sins, the condemnation under which they lay 
during their life on the earth will become eternal on and after the 
day of judgment. This day God has appointed in the which he 
will judge the world, and wind up the affairs of the administra- 
tion of mercy, and settle forever and irrevocably the whole 
question of sin in the person of angels and men. God grants 
mercy to men during the life he has given on the earth, in which 
they may save themselves from sin ‘by the means which he has 
placed within their reach; and there is no truth more clearly 
taught in the christian scriptures, or is a clearer dictate of com- 
mon sense, than that men must suffer the consequences of sin, 
if they reject the means by which it may be forgiven. As the 
gospel of pardon is granted to men during life; as mercy reigns 
while life lasts; so fiere can be, and will be no ’ judgement day. on 
this side of the resurrection. 

As a fact we know that thousands and thousands of the race 
die in their sins. Vast numbers go to the grave with the crimes 
of life about them. But few comparatively suffer at the hands 
of human law the punishment due their crimes, and even the 
few who do, their punishment does not affect the guilt of their 
crimes—does not atone for their sins. If it be true that only those 
who have obtained pardon in this life can be, or will be, saved 
eternally on the day of judgment, it is equally true that those 
who die in their sins, and appear before the judgment. seat of 
Christ unpardoned by his atonement, must go away into eternal 
condemnation, and suffer henceforth ‘the vengeance of eternal 
fire.’ On this day will the suffering righteous and innocent of 

earth be vindicated, and their oppressors and injurers made to 
suffer for their misdeeds and crimes. The blood of the righteous 
and innocent has long cried to heaven against oppressors and 
evil doers; and the day on which this cry will be heard will be a 
day of condemnation—a time of vengeance and fiery indignation, 
which shall devour and consume all ‘the ungodly. The high car- 
nivals which sin has held in all the years of man on earth, and 
the bloodshed and crime under which the race shall have eroaned 
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from the death of Abel to the last moments of Gog and Magog 
under the last and fitful spasm of hate of the devil, will be 
checked on the verge of the grave, and held to a righteous retri- 
bution, when the dead, small and great, shall be judged and 
assigned their eternal state. 

Terrible day! invoked by the innocent and righteous of earth, 
by the pure and holy in heaven, and by the righteousness and 
and holiness of God! Righteous day! when sin shall meet its 
merited doom, and its fearful and destructive career be forever 
arrested! Glorious day! when the Lord Jesus shall come, at- 
tended by all the angels of heaven, to be “glorified in his saints, 
and admired in all them that believe.” Not now the suffering, 
bleeding, dying Savior; but the glorious Judge, whose sceptre is 
righteousness, and whose tribunal is inflnite justice and holiness. 
Not now the “man of sorrows;” but the glorious king, before 
whose throne the assembled universe of angels and men stand in 
awe, and dread, and hope! Not now the trembling, shrinking, 
suffering Lamb; but the Mighty Conqueror and blessed Poten- 
tate, the King of kings, and Lord of lords, before whose face 
heaven and earth fly away. Not now wearing a crown of shame 
and contempt. an object of ridicule and hate: but a crown of 
stars, more brilliant than suns, and the object of the most fearful 
dread, and profoundest love and admiration. 


“That man of sorrows! oh! how changed!” 


Thus will the scheme of Redemption close, and demonstrate 
the infinite goodness, and love, and mercy of God toward sinning 
men, and display the righteousness of his Justice in the sentence 
which he will pass on men and angels on this great and final day. 
Then the intelligent universe shall witness, with feelings akin to 
those of the Divine Mind, 


“The righteous saved, the wicked damned, 
And God’s eternal government approved.” 
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THE THREE DISPENSATIONS. 


The Remedial System had its initial point in the institution 
of sacrifice on the day that Adam sinned; its terminal, so far as 
its provisions are concerned, on the day that Christ was crowned 
in heaven. On that day an end was made of sin-offerings by 
the acceptance of Christ’s atonement on the mercy seat in the 
true holy of holies. From that day onward the sin-offerings of 
the Jews were without the authority or sanction of God. At 
the destruction of Jerusalem, the place of acceptable worship 
under Judaism, the whole Jewish polity perished forever. Then 
were its sun, and moon, and stars torn from heaven and laid low 
in the dust of the earth.’ In that terrible overthrow the temple 
was razed to the ground, its brazen altar broken down, and its 
priests scattered among the nations of the earth without Urim 
and Thummim, or record of genealogy by which to keep trace 
of the regal or sacerdotal family. 

The coronation of Christ introduced the Christian Dispensa- 
tion. Between this and the day of Adam’s transgression, there 
were the Patriarchal and Jewish dispensations, which were pre- 
paratory to the Christian, and intended to foreshadow it. These 
constitute the three dispensations of religion which God has 
given to the world, or, as we may view them, three stages or 
phases of develepment of the Remedial System, of which they 
are the differentiated parts The patriarchal began, as we have 
said, with Adam’s transgression, and ended with the introduc- 
tion of the Jewish by Moses, Anno Mundi, 2513. It embraced 
the whole race, and recognized all men as standing on the same 
footing before God. The Jewish dispensation began with the 
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Passover in Egypt, and terminated with Christ’s coronation, and 
embraced only a part of the race, the lineal descendants of 
Abraham in the line of Isaac, and such of “strangers” as were 
bought with their money and circumcised.! This family or peo- 
ple were cut off fiom the rest of the world by circumcision, and 
afterward purchased by the Passover and covenanted by blood | 
before Mt. Sinai. The christian dispensation began with the 
coronation of Christ,” and will terminate at the general judg- 
ment.’ Its blessings and privileges are open to the whole race— 
its provisions embrace all mankind; but only such are the people 
of God under it as are separated frona the world by its peculiar 
birth and circumcision. 

These three dispensations of religion are connected as three 
successive steps or phases of development of the Remedial Sys- 
tem, and as such we propose to view them. With respect to the 
system they are its differentiated parts; as differentiations they 
are complete and perfect in themselves. There is no develop- 
ment of the one from the other. They stand isolated by distinct 
lines of demarkation. They undergo no change or modification 
during their continuance; but continue to the end as they were 
ordained and organized at the beginning. The principles on 
which they proceeded were Sse Dieicd oa settled at the begin- 
ning of each, and so remained unchanged to the end. This fact 
is worthy of being noted. 

As these dispensations are differentiations of one great system, 
we shall find in them some things which are common to all, and 
some things which are peculiar to each. These we propose to 
consider in order to trace out the relations which these dispensa- 
tions sustained to each other, and to the Remedial System. 

The things that are common are, of course, primary and fun- 
damental, or elementary to the general system. Among these 
we note— : 

1. Sacrifice, the altar, and the priesthood. These are provis- 
‘onary elements, and relate primarily to God, since they are the 
means by which remission of sins is procured. 

2. Faith in God, Repentance toward God, and Obedience to 
God. These are conrditional elements, and relate primarily to 
man, since they are the means, as respects the sinner, by which, 
or through which, he enjoys the remission procured ‘by the pro- 
visional elements. 

3. Justification by faith? 

. A spiritual life and a spiritual worship. 

5: The existence of law, as directive and regulative. 

The hope of eternal life. 

T hese things are common to all the dispensations, and hence 
are primary and fundamental in the Remedial System, and abso- 
lutely essential to the very existence of such a system. 

But as the dispensations are differentiated parts or phases of 
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development of a common system, it follows that they also differ 
in some respects. Among these we note— 

t. The relative development of the provisional elements—sac- 
rifice, the altar, and the priesthood. 

2. The corresponding extent of the effect of these, as seen in 
the degree of remission enjoyed under each of the dispensations. 

The relation which men sustain to God under them, or the 
means and kind of adoption by which men become the people 
of God. 

4. The modes, forms, or kinds of worship as exhibited in their 
religious services. 

5. The kinds of justification, or righteousness. 

6. The nature and kind of. the promises and blessings guaran- 
teed by the covenants of each. 

The attributes revealed under each, and their relation to the 
Remedial System. 

8. The nature or being of God as revealed under each, giving 
rise to the Monotheism of the Jewish, and the Tritheism of the 
Christian 

Under these categories may all the differences between the 
dispensations be arranged and exhibited. 

And first, in regard to the things that the dispensations have 
in common:— 

1. Under all the dispensations sacrifice, the altar, and the 
priesthood are primary and prominent; but under the first they 
appear in their most simple and rudimentary state; and their 
profound significance and essential importance would never 
have been known to mankind, had there been no further devel- 
opment of them, as seen under the Jewish and christian dispen- 

sations. There is reason for believing that the several kinds of 
sacrifices were known during the patriarchal age, such as sin- 
offerings and thank-offerings; and also the essential, physical 
character of the victim. The altar was a small mound of earth 
or stone—a rude heap some two feet above the general surface. 
The priest was the father or eldest son, without special appoint- 
ment or investment; but divinely authorized to offer “both gifts 
and sacrifices.’ These elements were the special appointments 
of God, given to the race of Adam, for they are all of a super- 
natural origin. 

2. Under all the dispensations the benefits arising from an 
atonement, or the elements mentioned above, have been granted 
by God, and enjoyed by man on ee cndel the same principles 
and conditions; and the necessity of these is primary and abso- 
lute. There is no salvation for man without them. They are as 
necessary on the part of man as are the provisionary elements 
on the part of God. Faith in God is indispensably necessary, 
and also repentance, and equally so is obedience in whatever act 
or manner it may be required.’ Without these acts on the part 
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of man the atonement, so fully and freely provided by God, can 
do the sinner no good. The fulness and freeness of the provision 
but he‘ghtens the condemnation that follows its rejection. These 
acts of the soul—faith and repentance—are the same under all 
the dispensations. They refer to God. Under christianity faith 
in the victim or sacrifice is also required; and the act of obedi- 
ence, essentially the same under all—the offering of sacrifice— 
has reference primarily to Christ, by which act of obedience the 
sinner is brought into relation with the blood of the atonement. 
These psychical acts, and the obedience aris:ng spontaneously 
from them, and rendered in the appointed way, are the condi- 
tions on which remission of sins takes place. The psychical acts 
are essentially necessary and precedent to the acceptance of the 
bodily acts of obedience, whose merit lies in the fact that it is the 
expression and exponent of these acts of the soul. With this pri- 
mary act of obedience, man’s work in the pardon of his sins 
closes. On this act remission of sins follows, and this brings the 
obedient sinner into the favor and commun’‘on of God. He is 
then, as to the relations of his spirit with God, where creation 
placed him, and where the Tempter found him. In regard, 
therefore, to these fundamental conditions or precedents neces- 
sary to remission, the dispensations do not differ. 

3. Whilst sacrifice and its concomitants, and these acts of the 
sinner, are all essential to the pardon of sin; yet remission does 
not follow these acts on the part of man as though it were a 
purely legal procedure, or of the nature of a commercial trans- 
action, in, which a guzd pro guo is given and received, or in 
accordance with which the sinner enjoys the result by virtue of 
a right arising from his compliance with the conditions or terms 
prescribed by the law in the case. On the ground of law, or 
any kindred procedure, remission is simply impossible. No state 
or condition of circumstances can ever arise by which the bless- 
ing of remission can become a matter of right on the part of man, 
or cease to be a matter of unmixed grace on the part of God. 
Compliance with law, or obligations prescribed, is simply a duty, 
and when given, merits no praise, and advances the subject not 
one step toward remission. Pardon is based on other and widely 
different grounds, and is granted, when the prescribed conditions 
are complied with, so far as man is concerned, because of the 
state of the soul, of which the acts done are but the exponents, 
or living forms of the new life within. This state of the soul, or 
life within, is represented in the sacred scriptures by the word 
FaIru. ; 

Remission is a somewhat complicated procedure, not near so 
simple as justification by law. In the first place, provision is 
necessary on the part of God in order to the procurement of re- 
mission—the provision of means that make remission possible. 
These are the grounds of pardon—the means of life, like the 
wheat growing in the field. But these means avail nothing 
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tuward the purpose of their provision until man supplies the 
necessary conditions of their application. He must receive and 
use these, otherwise they are as wholly without power to save 
from sin, as is the wheat to preserve life while it remains in the 
field. But if man gather the wheat, and make it into food, and 
then use that food, the wheat will do ali that God designed it to 
do. So with the atonement. God has adapted it to the end de- 
signed, as he has the wheat; but the results of the atonement do 
not follow, as if they and the atonement occupied toward each 
other the relation of cause and effect. Such is not their relation. 
A principle obtains in the work of remission by which the inno- 
cent victim becomes, as it were, the sinner, and is so treated, and 
the sinner the innocent victim. This virtual interchange of po- 
sitions and relations gives rise to the procedures of substitution 
and zwputation, which are inseparably connected with an atone- 
ment, and absolutely essential to its practical operation in the 
work of remission. An atonement is available to the sinner only 
as these principles apply it. They remove justification wholly 
from the domain and operation of law, and necessitate the true 
and real ground of remission, as pares man, namely, FAITH. 
Hence, Pi remission must and does take place on the same prin- 
ciple, whether the justification take place under the Patriarchal, 
Jewish, or Christian dispensation. Justification by faith is in- 
separably connected with an atonement, and impossible without 
it. Therefore, wherever an atonement exists, there also must 
justification by faith exist, and vice versa, so that if either ex- 
isted under the patriarchal and Jewish dispensations, we must 
presume the existence of the other. Under the first we know 
that Abel, Enoch, Noah, and Abraham, and all others who had 
their faith; and under the Jewish, Moses, Samuel, David, and 
Daniel, and all others of like faith, were justified by faith; conse- 
quently, as respects justification by faith, the three dispensations 
do not differ. 

4. Inseparably connected with justification by faith is a spisit- 
ual life, and, consequently, a spiritual w orship. It is, indeed, 
spiritual life into which justification by faith introduces the 
obedient sinner. To this life spiritual worship naturally and 
necessarily pertains. It is, indeed, one of the chief purposes of 
pardoning the sinner, that he may worship God “in spirit and in 
truth.” The pardone ed sinner is not only admitted to this wor- 
ship, but this is er of him. Since, therefore, spiritual life 
and spiritual Ww orship are so intimately connected with justifica- 
tion by faith; and since this was enjoyed under the patriarchal 
and Jewish ages, it follows that a spiritual life and a spiritual 
worship were then accessible to the sinner. 

Under the patriarchal age spiritual worship was not separated 
from the. ritual at the. altar, and hence was not conspicuous. 
Then all worship ¢ eathered about the altar, and consisted chiefly 
of sacrifices and supplications. When this worship was offered 
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in faith, and prompted by a conviction of sin, and a love of God, 
the ritual was then also spiritual. The same is true as respects 
individual offerings under Judaism; but here the ritual, because 
of the purposes of Judaism, so predominated as to obscure the 
spiritual. Still, there were many spiritual worshipers, such as 
Samuel, David, Jeremiah, and Daniel. .But this worship was 
not Jewish i in its character. It came in from the patriarchal. and 
was offered and accepted on principles which are common to all 
the dispensations. 

After the Babylonish captivity, and when the people had re- 
turned to their own land, the wants and exigencies of the people 
required means and facilities by which they ‘might know more of 
the law, and therefore worship more acceptably: Hence the 
synagogue was established, and there the law was read to the 
people, and spiritual worship offered. In the synegogue spiritual 
worship became social and convocational. The ritual and the 
spiritual were then forever separated, the first beng wholly con- 
fined to the temple, and the latter to the synagogue. There was 
no spiritual worship offered in the temple, and no ritual in the 
synagogue. Their nature and objects were wholly dissimilar, so 
that the ritual wors! 1ip was wholly out of place in the synagogue, 
and the spiritual wholly unnecessary in the temple, since it was 
symbolical. The synagogue was, therefore, Jewish, but not Fu- 
datstic. Its wor ship was no part of the institution given by 
Moses; yet it originated with the Jews, and afforded a place and 
an opportunity for spiritual worship. Though spiritual, it did not, 
and could not, supplant the temple or ritual w orship. It will be 
well to make these distinctions, since the synagogue was the pre- 
cursor of the church of Christ, and prepared the way, by its 
worship, for the introduction of the true spiritual worship which 
characterizes and distinguishes the christian age. 

5. The dispensations are also alike in having law. Wherever 
there is an atonement, there sin exists, and wherever sin exists, 
there also must law exist. Where there is no law to transgress, 
there can be no sin: and an atonement has no meaning or pur- 
pose in the absence of sin. As, therefore, sin and an atonement 
existed under the patriarchal age, it is evident and conclusive that 
law was present during that age, though we have no account of 
its formal promulgation. Hence, it was an unwritten law, and 
more general and simple than what appears in the pr omulged and 
written law of Moses. A written law under Judaism does not 
forbid the presumption of an unwritten law under the patriarchal 
age. That God did give some laws to the people of that age we 
have many reasons for beli ieving. The people had the knowl- 
edge of clean and unclean animals, and the use of the former for 
sacrifice. They also had a knowledge of the different kinds of . 

sacrifices, such as sin-offerings and thank or free-will offerings. 
There must have been many laws known to the ante- diluvian 
world, the transgression of which was the cause of the deluge. 
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They could not have known that the deeds which they daily 
committed were criminal or sinful, if they had had no law to tell 
them so; for ‘by law is the knowledge Olesitis” 

It isa mistaken notion to suppose that azy administration of 
the divine government has ever been, or can ever be, without 
Jaw. Laws conform to administrations, to the exigencies and 
wants of the subjects, and to the nature of the relations which 
they sustain to the governor. All spiritual beings of a responsi- 
ble station, are put under law at the time of their creation. This 
is done for various reasons, and chiefly for the welfare of the 
creature. The angels of heaven were so treated, and so was 
Adam in Eden. He hada promulged law. If, therefore, law 
was necessary for angels,’ and for Adam while in Eden, how 
much more necessary on beings involved in sin, with the hope of 
pardon held out. Law plays. its part in man’s recovery of the 
mastery of himself, and is necessary thereto. It is necessary to 
the attainment of.a holy life. The pardon of sin is but prelimi- 

nary to this. The effect of the atonement is not a godly life. It 
was not designed to produce this,—only the negative character 
of innocence, ‘the result of remission. A godly life is the work of 
the man. It comes of effort, of struggles, of experience with sin 
and its temptations. It is the result of trials, and, it may be, of 
afflictions. It is the gold in the man appearing refined and bur- 
nished, and shining with the glory of God. In such a life law does 
its peculiar work of directing and restraining. It is no prompter, 
but a regulator. Men involved in sin, and surrounded by sin, 
need a directive, regulative, and restraining guide and power, 
and this they have in law. Indeed, all spiritual beings need this, 
because all are capable of sin; much more those already involved 
in sin. The mastery of the will over the passions is the work of 
growth, of trials, and of efforts; but this growth must proceed in 
the light of the will of God as expressed imthislaw, © 9 Phere is 
light in his law, power in his word, and direction in his truth. 
Hence the importance of law to man in all ages. 

The atonement does not set aside law, or render it unnecessary. 
Law must co-operate with it in order that those who reject the 
atonement may be condemned and punished, and that those who 
receive it may learn obedience and conformity to the will of God 
as expressed by law. But the atonement may, through the power 
of love which it excites in the soul of man, and makes active and 
powerful by its display of the love of God, render law practically 
unnecessary as a motive or restraining power, and to some extent 
as a directive. Love is an effectual prompter to obedience and 
faithfulness, and has a keener vision than law displays. 

The law of Christ says to christians: ‘“Forsake not the assem- 
bling of yourselves together, as the manner of some is.” The 
world sees how this is regarded. It is obeyed almost Sees by 
those who are prompted “by love, and not by a sense of duty in- 
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spired by the law. But however exalted this power may become, 
there is still need that law shall come to its aid in making the 
path of life clearer as we advance. Law prompts by fear and 
threatening, and love casts out fear; but it is not positively cer- 
tain that any man, or even angels in heaven, ever passes beyond 
the influence of this power over his actions, though he may be 
unconscious of its existence and influence. Many powers and 
influences lie so dormant as to seem not to exist; but it only re- 
quires an occasion to nae e both their existence and their power. 
It may be that the angels of heaven feel no influence from the 
purmelunens inflicted upon their sinning peers, but it is hardly 
probable. That terrible catastrophe can not be obliterated from 
their mind, and who can say that their fate does not still exert a 
salutary influence upon all who still preserve their allegiance? 
That fate is the threatening of law, an evidence of its eternal 
existence. Can we say, then, that law is not necessary even to 
beings who have never sinned? If necessary to them, how thuch 
more necessary to men, even when fully under the power and 
influence of the atonement! 

It is not questioned that law was more prominent, conspicuous, 
and regnant under Judaism than under either of the other dis- 
pensations. Yet this prominence is only comparative. Judaism 
was not wholly legal, nor is christianity wholly non-legal, as some 
have seemed to think. Ina state of sin neither is possible. One 
would destroy without mercy, and the other would save without 
justice. The mercy of God can not triumph over justice, nor his 
justice over his mercy. Man, since the day he left Eden, has 
never been from under the shadow of both. These attributes of 
God have always co-operated in the remedial scheme. Hence 
man, since he sinned, has never been without their exponents— 
an atonement and law. The prominence of the one can do no 
more than obscure the presence of the other; it can not obliterate 
it. In the one case law seems to predominate because of the 
weakness and imperfection of the remedial measures which were 
associated with it, and which were a part of the same system. So 
mercy, or faith, which is its exponent, seems to dominate under 
christianity, because of the greatness of the remedial measures. 
Mercy and justice, and faith and law, are co- operative and indis- 
pensable in ev ery administration of Heaven among men. This 
ought to be so, since sin is upon the threshold of man’s move- 
ments. It lies along every path, and confronts him in a thousand 
temptations. Man is under the darkness and thraldom of sin, 
and needs the light of God’s law, and the eras procured by fie 
atonement. Men now walk in the full light and reign of justice 
and mercy, and need A faith and Sbedience Ww neh meet the 
requirements of both. So long as men shall continue as they 
are, surrounded by sin, ann beset by temptations, the demands 
and threatenings of law must be added to the pleadings of mercy. 
So long as men shall sin, so long will justice continue to demand 
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their punishment, and mercy to plead for their pardon by the 
atonement. Law is necessary to show what sin is, and its threat- 
enings are necessary to deter from sin. But if man’s obedience 
springs only from fear, that obedience is only conformity, and its 
nature legal righteousness, a character that has never availed 
for man more than temporal blessings. Such are simply law 
abiding subjects, and can never expect more than what the law 
grants “and provides. 

_ Law expresses its behests in mandatory and prohibitory lan- 
guage, and confines its operations within prescribed limits. It 
can not bless where it has not commanded, nor punish where it 
has not prohibited. No action of the heart or life is sinful in the 
eyes of the law only as so declared by the law reigning at the 
time. There may be sins not so declared, but such sins law can 
not punish. Law, therefore, can not cover the whole field of sin, 
and for this reason is not adequate as a governmental measure. 
Nothing can do this that is not as comprehensive as pr¢nciples, 
which sweep the whole field of human thought, purpose, and 
conduct. The law that governs by Pee and not by stat- 
utes merely, is the law w ‘hich is of the gospel, and promises and 
grants blessings of a spiritual character, and directs and controls 
the life in the interests of man’s highest destiny. It is the law 
of faith and love, and iat pean , purposes, and acts 
sinful, as they may not conform to, or as they may antagonize, its 
great ‘and sweeping principles. This is the law of the christian 
dispensation, and it comports with ail its aims and purposes; but 
it does not differentiate it, because it is applicable and reenant 
wherever and whenever man’s ee interests are involved or 
concerned. Such a law as this will judge all men at the last day; 
and hence it can not differentiate the dispensations. But since 
temporal purposes and blessings were characteristic of, and 
predominant under, the former dispensations; and since the pur- 
poses and blessings of the christian are all spiritual and eternal, 
the law of faith was obscure under the first oe but prominent 
and regnant under the last dispensation. 

6. The dispensations are also alike in having the hope of eter- 
nal life. It is readily grantcd that such a hope was entertained 
and enjoyed only by the few, such as Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abra- 
ham, and Job, of the patriarchal age, and as Moses, David, and 
Daniel, under the Jewish. Still, if any entertained such a hope, 
this fact shows that a life bey ond the erave was an object of 
faith and hope. Enoch prophesied of the second coming of our 
Lord; and Moses chose “to suffer affliction with the people of 
God, rather than enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season, esfeen- 
imy the repr oaches of Christ greater riches than the treasures 
of Leypt;’ whilst Job was sure that his Redeemer lived, and 
David, that ‘%2z Goa’s presence there s fulness of goy,’ and at 
his “right hand, pleasures forevermore. 

It is ‘thus seen that the Remedial System has been gradually 
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developed, and that all its parts and elements, in their develop- 
ment, have kept equal pace with one another, and with the 
development ot the system as a whole. 

This closes what we have to say in regard to those things 
which are common to the dispensations, or which do not differ- 
entiate them. We have now to consider those things in regard 
to which they are distinct, and which iticrentate the dispen- 
sations as phases or stages of development of the Remedial 
System. And, 

“1 They differ as respects the development of the things which 
are conmon. Among these we note, first, the primary ‘elements 
of the system sacrifice, the altar, and the priesthood. Under 
the patriarchal these were simple and rudimentary, and without 
the significance which characterized them under the Jewish and 
christian. They seem to have had no other object or design than 
worship, as an acknowledgment of an obligation, or as an 
expression of gratitude for mercies and blessings enjoyed. Ex- 
amples of these we have in the offerings of Cain and Abel, and 
of Noah and Abraham; but in none of these have we any inti- 
mation of their true, real, and original purpose and significance. 
It is under Judaism that the true design and purpose of these 
elements begin to appear: and the licht which they, as types, 
shed on the atonement of Christ, is essential to a clear and an 
appreciative understanding of the work of his atonement in the 
salvation of men. The shadows clearly outlined the substances 
foreshadowed. Symbols are beautiful and instructive when the 
light of the true falls upon them. But the Jew who had only the 
symbol, could not understand the true. He saw in these things 
but little, if any, more than did the patriarch. But the light of 
the christian age scatters and dissipates all shadows, and reveals 
the true intent and purpose of these elements. 

We have no account of the institution of these elements. They 
are spoken of by Moses as if they had been well understood un- 
der the patriarchal age. Sacrifices were living animals and the 
fruits of the ground; the former as sin-offerings, and the latter as 
thank-offerings alone. Animals for sacrificial purposes were 
known as clean, and all others as unclean. This distinction @p- 
pears first at the time of the flood, but was doubtless known to 
Adam, since such knowledge is supernatural. But under Juda- 
ism all the characteristics of sacrifices were more fully made 
known. Their suitableness for the purposés in view apres in 
a clearer light. Thus far was sacrifice differentiated under Ju- 
daism. 

The altar under the patriarchal age was simply a mound of 
earth or stones, rudely and temporarily heaped up. Under Ju- 
daism it was still a raised body, elevated above the general 
surface to indicate its true nature and purpose, which began to 
deyelop in the specially constructed and consecrated altar of the 
tabernacle. Under the patriarchal age this consecration was 
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indicated by its elevation: and such consecration under the Jew- 
ish is explained by the nature of the altar under the christian. 
We have in the simply elevated altar of the patriarchal age, and 
in the consecrated altar of the Jewish, the true types of the di- 
vine altar under the christian. 

The priesthood under the patriachal age was in its simplest 
form. It was found in every family in the person of the father, 
who was the priest of the family, without special ordination or 
consecration, The high priesthood was held but by one person, 
who appeared as the connecting link between the ante-diluvian 
world and the Jewish institution, and seems to have officiated for 
the whole race. 

Under Judaism the priesthood is differentiated, first, by being 
limited to one family or branch of the new family of God, and to 
one family of this branch; and in the second place, by special 
consecration and investment, which was designed to indicate the 
true nature of the high ee under the christian dispensation, 
As respects, therefore, the ¢ levelopment or differentiation of these 
elements of the Remedial System, Judaism 1 is a marked advance 
on the patriarchal, and a distinct shadow of the christian dispen- 
fy On 

Connected with these differentiations, and proceeding fard 
ee with them, is the degree of remission enjoy ed under each. 
Animal sacrifices procured virtual and legal remission under the 
first two. This remission. was incomplete, though virtual, as 
respects the oew7/¢ of sin; but full and actual as respects the 
penalty denounced against sin. Under Judaism remission was 
advanced one step further, and boupecirilness became a quality of 
the remission procured and eranted by the Annual | Atonement. 
This is the last and highest quality of remission, and it appears 
perfect and complete under the christian age. 

3. In the next place the dispensations differ from each other 
as respects the relation which ie subjects of each sustain to God, 
and as to the means by which the relation is attained, or by w hich 
they become the people of God. Under the first all men were 
the people of God by virtue of their creation and the symbolic 
atonement, o1 ‘ by creation and purchase by means of sacrifice. 
The purchase was as universal as the creation, because sacrifice 
was universal. All men were admitted to scarifice, because all 
men were the people of God by creation. But there was no 
isolation of a part from the w hole. — All things were universal 
under the patriarchal age. Hence, the first step forward in the 
differentiation of man’s relations with God was the isolation of a 
part from the whole, and the bringing of this part into a nearer 
relation with God than was enjoyed by the whole before. This 
isolation was effected by means similar to those which made the 
whole race the people of God, viz: a creation and a purchase. 
The isolation began with Abraham, but the creation with Isaac. 
He was the child of promise, and a special creation. He was 
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born of one as good as dead, and hence was a sapernatural child, 
or a special creation. From him sprang the Jewish race asa 
new creation. By this creation a closer relation with God was 
attained, one in which the idea of sonship and fatherhood, as 
these are known and obtain under the christian, appears in the 
method of creation. 

But this creation was but one of the means by which that peo- 
ple were isolated. The next means was the seal of this isolation, 
whereby all mankind might know of their creation and isolation. 
This seal was circumcision. By this they were made a very dis- 
tinct people.’ 

The purchase which is necessary to constitute a part of the 
race the oe and peculiar people of God, took place, in the 
case of the Jewish people, at the time of their redemption from 
Peres They were then bought with the first-born of Egypt, 

represented by the blood of the Passover. This blood was the 
symbol of their deliv atts and it constituted the people of Israel 
the purchased people of God. Israel was God’s first-born; and 
as he was in bondage to the king of Egypt, he was purchased 
by the first-born of Eg eypt. From that day forward the first-born 
of every family of this people belonged to God, and so of the 
first-fruits and the first-born of ann all of asin had to be 
given to the Lord; and if they were such as were not allowed in 
sacrifice, they were redeemed by sacrifice—purchased from God 
by the blood of sacrifice. 

But in addition to these—the creation and purchase—the peo- 
ple of Esrael were also a covenanted people, by which they came 
into a still more intimate relation with God. At the foot of Mt. 
Sinai the descendants of Abraham, through Isaac, became the 
covenanted people of Jehovah, by which covenant God prom- 
ised and stipulated to be their God in a special and peculiar 
sense, and they his people. 

The covenant relation distinguishes Judaism from the patri- 
archal dispensation, as nothing of this kind, or analogous to it, 
was known then. In these respects, thertiave e, viz: the nature of 
the creation and purchase, the seal of circumcision and covenant, 
the Jewish dispensation was a marked development of the Re- 
medial System, and a great advance from the simplicity and 
universality of the patriarchal age. 

But these features do not distinguish the dey ates 
from the christian; for all these are found under the christian, 
but differing as to ater nature. Here the creation, the seal, the 
purchase, and the covenant are all spiritual as to their nature, and 
eternal as to their object and purpose, which is in marked con- 


' The seal of the natural creation, whereby the human race became distin- 
guished from the animal, was the breathing into the animal the human 
Ego——a spirit separable from the animal, and capable of an independent and 
separate existence, which spirit is the seal of his creation that isolates him 
from all other animals. 
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trast. to the fleshly nature and temporal character of these as they 
appear under the Jewish. The christian is a new creation,! his 
seal is the Holy Spirit,’ his circumcision that of the heart,’ his 
purchase the atonement of Christ,t and his covenant the gospel 
which is wholly spiritual and eternal in its aims and purposes. 
What, therefore, distinguishes the christian from the Jewish dis- 
pensation, as respects these things, is, that under the christian 
they are spiritual, and under the Jewish they are fleshly. 

4, The dispensations further differ as respects the forms, ordi- 
nauces, and nature of their worship. We read of no worship 
under the patriarchal but that which gathered about, or was 
offered at, the sacrificial altar. Here was the worship of Abel, 
of Noah, of Abraham, of Isaac, of Jacob, and of Job. These 
built an altar to the Lord wherever they pitched their tents, and 
there “called on the name of the Lord.’ Such worship was 
both ritual and spiritual; ritual, in that it was sacrificial; and 
spiritual, in that it was offered in faith and with prayer. In this 
respect the patriarchal worship was nearer the christian than the 

ewish. 

Under the Jewish dispensation appear numerous forms and 
ordinances of a ritual worship. The spiritual, though existing, 
is scarcely apparent It exists because it came in from the patri- 
archal, and is inseparable from an atonement. But Judaism is 
made up of religious ordinances and ceremonies of a symbolical 
character, designed to teach and foreshadow by types what 
would appear under the christian, and to distinguish the Jewish 
dispensation from both the patriarchal and christian ages. Ju- 
daism was a system of ritual, ceremonial, and symbolical worship, 
without intrinsic merit or spiritual character. Its excellence lay 
in its typical and symbolical character. Its righteousness was 
ritualistic, ceremonial, and legal The whole religious service 
was connected with the ta bernacle, and had reference to the true 
and spiritual which were to appear under the christian;—to the 
christian atonement and its effects and relations in the salvation 
of men from all the consequences of sin. The provisions for 
individual remission were not purely Jewish. They came in 
from the patriarchal; but the Annual Atonement, which con- 
cerned the whole people, was symbolical in all its appointments, 
and was designed to foreshadow the plenary and perfect remis- 
sion which was to be enjoyed under the christian, while affecting 
at the same time the sacrifices of individuals by supplementing 
and making them effectual for all the remission possible under 
the system. 

An integral element of Judaism was its ceremonies, and those 
which concerned purification constituted one of its prominent 
features. These were also symbolical, both in effect and design. 
They accomplished only a ceremonial purity of the outward man; 
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but they symbolized a spiritual purity, and taug ht the people the 
importance and necessity of personal and spiritual purity in 
man’s relations with God. They were complementary to the 
atonement, and were designed to show its purifying effects. 
They cleansed the body from legal impurity, in order to show 
the effect of the atonement in cleansing the conscience from the 
impurities of sin. They were a necessary part of a system of 
symbols intended to portray the full and complete work of the 
atonement of Christ. Their virtue was wholly legal, and legal 
because symbolical, and they accomplished what other ordinances 
Sue not. 

The symbolical, prophetic, and temporary character of the 
ree dispensation, as respects its institutions and ordinances, 
allowed and provided for a formal or legal righteousness, which 
was attended with its own peculiar rew ards aid blessings, all of 
which were temporary. Such a righteousness was peculiar to 
that dispensation, and distinguishes it from the patriarchal and 
christian; for no such righteousness is recognized under the for- 
mer, nor possible under the latter. 

This righteousness was purely legal, and may be distributed 
into two classes, because arising from two distinct kinds of law, 
viz: the moral, as expressed in the decalogue and other statutes; 
and the ritual, ceremonial, or statutory, which embraced the or- 
dinances, rites, and ceremonies of religion. The righteousness 
of the former arose from perfect obedience to the moral law in 
the outward life: and the righteousness of the second, froma 
strict observance of the ritual and ceremonial service. Hence, 
we may say that the one was a legal-moral righteousness, and 
the other a legal-ceremonial, or ritus u, righteousness. Such a a 
righteousness was peculiar to the Jewish “dispensation, and dis- 
tinguishes it from the other two. 

Though a moral law and a legal righteousness were a part of 
the Jewish system, yet the existence of a moral law did not dif- 
ferentiate that system of religion. Moral laws are universal and 
eternal, and peculiar to no time, or people, or system of religion. 
They are essential and elementary in every dispensation of “reli- 
gion which God has given to the world. Though not form: uly 
promulgated under the patriarchal, nor codified under the chris- 
tian as a the Jewish dispensation, yet morality is as essential 
under the one as under the other. For this law, unlike the cere- 
monial, has its foundation in reason, and in the nacural and eternal 
fitness of things which pertain to man’s relations, duties, and ob- 
ligations to his neighbor. But though such a law’ did not 
characterize or differentiate the Jewish institution, yet a right- 
eousness in accordance with it was recognized. " 

The righteousness which belonged to the rites and ceremonies 
of that institution was limited to it. It was peculiar to, and char- 
acteristic of, that system of religion, and has never obtained 
under any other. There was no morality in the observance of 
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those rites and ceremonies. The priests could officiate acceptably 
in the temple worship, and possess the ritual or ceremonial right- 
eousness, whilst their characters were positively immoral. The 
moral law had nothing to do with the ceremonial; and hence 
there was necessarily no morality in ceremonial righteousness, 

Justification by law, or legal righteousness, is grounded on 
actual and perfect obedience to law, whether moral or ceremonial, 
and not on an imputed or eguivalent obedience, as is the case with 
“the righteousness which is by faith.” The law says that “he 
who does these things shall live by them.” The man who faith- 
fully observes its requirements, from whatever motive, is entitled 
to all that the law provides, stipulates, or grants. With the mo- 
tives or state of the heart out of which the obedience proceeds, 
the law has no concern. Law takes cognizance of outward acts 
only. Its obedience or righteousness is purely and wholly formal 
or outward. If it were to look at the heart it might f find diso- 
bedience, whilst the outward life is in strict conformity to its 
behests. Law, whether human or divine, can not take cogni- 
zance of the motive that prompts a right action, since the act of 
conformity is all that it can demand. MHence, as regards legal 
righteousness under the Jewish dispensation, God looked only” to 
the fact of conformity. In this respect the two kinds of legal 
righteousness were the same. 

“Legal righteousness is further distinguished by the fact that it 
was personal, as contrasted with imputed righteousness, which 
is based on, or cannected with faith. It is the possession and 
merit of the obedient man, by virtue of his own personal obedi- 
ence, on accountof which the merit is all his own. It secures 
to him by réghé all that the law promises. Hence the blessings 
of Obedience are vightfully and justly his own, and naught can 
deprive him of them. This righteousness, as we have said, char- 
acterizes the Jewish dispensation, and makes it peculiar and 
distinct. Christianity, on the other hand, has no such right- 
eousness under any circumstances. It requires, indeed, the 
conformity of legal righteousness; but a conformity that proceeds 
from faith and love, without which it regards conformity as but 
‘‘a sounding brass and tinkling cymbal.” — It requires the obedi- 
ence of moral laws, whether given under the Jewish or christian 
age, and also the observance of ordinances given to the church, 
or that belong to the gospel; but it attaches no merit or virtue to 
such obedience, even though it be perfect. It has but one right- 
eousness, and that is the imputed righteousness of faith. It is 
this righteousness: alone that is possible to the sinner, and the 
only one in favor with God. Hence legal righteousness has no 
place under christianity, though it differentiated Judiasm, and 
had all its value and virtue in this life, because its blessings and 
promises were so limited. 

The existence of a legal righteousness, with its rewards and 
blessings, under any system of religion, is possible and admissible 
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only when such rewards and blessings are limited to this life. 
Such a righteousness is consistent with sin in the heart, and 
hence its rewards, if any, must be limited to this life. Gul we 
find was the nature of the blessings attending this kind of right- 
eousness among the Jews Indeed, the whole Jewish institution 
was temporal. It was never designed to continue beyond the 
coming of the Messiah. His birth was the chief object of the iso- 
lation of that people from the rest of mankind. When Abraham 
was called to separate himself from his kindred, and to go into a 
strange land, God made him two promises, out of which grew all 
the privileges and blessings promised and granted that people. 
These were, 1, that he should be the father of the Messiah; and, 
2, that he would give him the land of Canaan as an everlasting 
possession. Through Isaac that nation was created and sealed as 
the peculiar and special people of God; and with the nature of 
this creation and seal the whole Jewish system was perfectly 
consistent. The whole is of this world, and naught of its 
rewards or blessings extends beyond a limited period of time. 
Indeed, the whole “scheme terminated within the second millen- 
nium of the history of the Jewish race. The birth of the Messiah 
was the virtual end of that institution. After that God had no 
ane 2r or special use for that people. So God seems to have 
declared by Jacob, when speaking of the blessings that should 
come upon Judah: “Zhe sceptre shall not depart. from Fudah, 
nor a law giver from between his feet until Shiloh come, then to 
him shall the gathering of the people be.’ And so Christ seems 
to have thoug ht when he said: “The law and the prophets were 
until John.” ~Sealso the apostle Paul, when he declared to the 
Ephesians: ‘‘For he is our peace, who hath made both one, and 
hath broken down the middle wall of partition between us, 
having abolished in his flesh the enmity—the law of carnal com- 
mandments contained in ordinances, that he might make in 
himself of the two one new man, so making peace.” and thus 
ending forever the whole Jewish fabric, and establishing the 
christian. It is clear, therefore, that the whole Jewish institution 
was temporary; consequently its rewards, blessings, and punish- 
ments were confined to this life. 

On the contrary, the christian institution is eternal in all its 
parts. Its kingdom i is of the heavens, and not of this world. Its 
rewards, blessings, and punishments are all eternal, and bestowed 
and inflicted 4 in the world to come, where man shall live forever. 
They pertain to his spirit, and not to his body. Its righteousness 
concerns the spirit, and arises not from conformity to law, either 
moral or ceremonial, but from Christ through love for, and obe- 
dience to, him. The kingdom does not consist of meats and 
drinks—in the enjoyments of this life, as did the Jewish; but “in 
righteousness and peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit.” As res- 
pects, therefore, the rewards, blessings, and punishments of 
the two institutions, the Jewish and the christian, they stand 
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apart the distance that divides flesh from spirit, and time from 
eternity. 

7. The dispensations again differ as respects the attributes of 
God which are revealed under them. In creation we have un- 
folded to our view the knowledge, wisdom, power, and goodness 
of the creator. But when sin appeared among men God’s rela- 
tions to man were changed, and thenceforth he appeared 
under new attributes, which are especially related to sin. Sin is 
rebellion and an offence; therefore his justice is displayed in its 
punishment; it is ilgehood: error, and perversion, therefore his 
truth spurns and abhors it; it is polluting, corrupting, and 
degrading, therefore his holiness would obliterate it from his 
presence. The appearance of sin has, therefore, occasioned a 
further development of the attributes of God—his justice, truth- 
fulness, holiness, love, and mercy. In this revelation which God 
has made of himself he is presented to the world as the inflictor 
of punishment on account of sin, and as the savior of man from 
all its consequences. 

As respects the attributes of justice, truthfulness, and holi- 
ness, no dispensation has developed these so fully and distinctly 
as the Jewish. Other attributes appear only in cloudy outline, 
being but dimly perceived through the smoke of the burning 

sacrifice. But justice flashes out with fearful aspect in the law; 

truthfulness in the judgments which he visited on the people on 
account of their sins; and holiness appears in the purity taught 
by the various ceremonies of the Jewish religion; so that we 
may say that the Jewish economy in all its appointments dis- 
plays in a very conspicuous manner the justice, truthfulness, 
and holiness of God. 

It was necessary that God should be thus revealed in regard 
to sin, in order that men might know his estimate of the nature 
and merits of so great an evil. It was necessary that man should 
feel what these were, in order that they might more readily and 
fully appreciate God’s relation to him as a sinner, and the ‘abso- 
lute necessity of his being delivered from its guilt and power, 
and of forming a character consistent with the attributes thus 
revealed. 

The Jewish ceremony was still but a partial revelation of God, 
as were both the creation and the patriarchal institution. During 
the patriarchal age the race was left with the simple institution 
of sacrifice and its concomitants, that sin might show its work on 
the human heart, and its power for evil. The restraints of law, 
such as obtained under the Jewish, were not thrown around 
men, but God made known his condemnation of sin in various 
ways and at various times. The institution of sacrifice allowed 
the race to live and continue, that sin might develop itself 
until the time came for God to show his will toward it, and 
his work in its destruction, and in the salvation of men. Hence 
the Jewish institution, with its revelation of God, and the 
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displays of his will regarding sin and man’s recovery from its 
ruin. 

The fuller display of this great work was reserved for the 
christian institution, where not only the attributes revealed by 
the Jewish scheme, but those w hich are more fully displayed by 
the atonement, are exhibited in their strongest light. Hence, 
under the christian dispensation the attributes of love and mercy 
are far more fully displayed by the atonement of Christ than was 
even possible by merely animal sacrifices. Here love comes 
out in all its force and strength, and mercy seems to triumph 
over the attributes demanding the punishment of sin in jus- 
tification of the honor of these attributes. Where the atonement 
is the central figure, and this a person in whom are exhibited 
love the most wonderful, and mercy the most bountiful, and 
where the salvation of men, by means of it, is apparently the chief 
object, there do love and mercy shine coe and present 
God in the attitude of one who earnestly pleads with men in love 
for their salvation. With this atonement in his hand God be- 
seeches men to be reconciled to him — Elence, he is here pushed 
forward, as it were, as the God of mercy, love, and pleading, 
whilst his justice, which has nothing for the sinner but punish- 
ment and death, is obscured and almost overlooked. Thus do the 
dispensations develop the attributes of God, and show that as the 
Remedial System comes out in all its fulness, so does God appear 
in all the fulness of his attributes. 

8. The Remedial System, in its several phases, not only reveals 
the attributes of God, but also manifests the nature of his being. 
But little of this was known during the patriarchal age. idola- 
try had become almost, if not quite, universal when Al orale am was 

called. WI iy this was we may not even conjecture with any ap- 
pearance of certainty. The language of création intimates, if 
it does not clearly teach, a plurality of being in the creator, as he 
is spoken of in the plural. Elohim was the creator, and said 
when about to finish his great work, “Let us make man in ozs 
image, and after ozs likeness.” . Thence did the world have the 
idea of plurality in the creator. This must have been the origin 
of such a knowlec lge or conception; and it is no great stretch of 
the Leas to a that from this conception came idol- 
atry. Tt may be that the plural Elohim of creation begat the idea 
of idolatry, as the being and character of God eraduall y. faded 
from the eel W hatever may have been the origin of alate 
in the post-deluvian world, we know that it was the immediate 
occasion of the separation of Abraham from his people in Meso- 
potamia, and of his isolation in the land of Canaan. Abraham 
was not an idolator, nor were his descendants before their 
enslavement in BeyPt While there they were brought into 
contact, after the death of Joseph, with the idolatry of that 1 land; 
and hence it became necessary, when God was about to Fedcem 
them from that bondage, that he should reveal himself as he did. 
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Their minds were in a wretched state. They had the tradition 
of their fathers in regard to the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, and still felt some hope in, and dependence on, him as 
their God; but they were enslaved to 2 cruel king, and sur- 
rounded by an idolatrous people, into whose notions and practices 
many gradually fell, so that, at the time of their deliverance, 
stupendous miracles were required to break these shackles, and 
shake them from their minds. As respects the being of God and 
his worship, they required a thorough revolution. In the revival 
of the God of their fathers in their minds and hearts, they re- 
quired to be created anew, and have placed before them such a 
knowledge of God as would save them from a similar state in the 
future, and make them the means by which the name of God 
might be made known to the world, and he presented in his true 
character. Therefore we have the Monotheism of Judaism, 
the one Jehovah of the Jews, who, in all that revelation, made 
himself known as oxe Lord: “Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God 
is one Lord” 

This conception of the Divine Being is the true one under all 
the dispensations. His oneness is primary and fundamental, and 
essentially necessary to a true conception of his being. He is 
the one being of eternity, unoriginated and self-existent. Though 
plural in some sense, he is yet one, and so to be regarded and 
worshiped. This character of being was finally deep! y instilled 
in the Jewish mind; so that when Christ claimed to be the Son 
of God, the thought was repugnant to what they had learned of 
God. Yet the incarnation of the Zoges established the plurality 
of the Divinity, however difficult it may be to receive it as a fact. 
But if this be not a fact the christian dispensation is a myth, and 
so are all its pretended shadows and types under the Jewish;— 
so, indeed, is the whole pretended revelation of God. 

Under christianity, which is distinguished, by the incarnation 
of the per and the personal administration of the Holy Spirit 
under him, the Jehovah of the Jews is presented as the triune 
Godhead, represented as Zheos, God, Logos, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and Pxeuma, the Holy Spirit. Whilst the christian can 
see these three in the Godhead, because so clearly and distinctly 
revealed, and even their co-operation during the Jewisl 1 dispen- 
sation, the Jew ‘did not, and with his revelation could not, though 
now, with the light of the christian revelation thrown over the 
Jewish, we can believe that the Angel who conducted the people 
of Israel over the Red Sea, and through the wilderness, was none 
other than the Zeges who became incarnate in the person of Jesus 
of Nazareth. The full revelation of the being of God was 
reserved for the christian period, when we find the work of 
redemption distributed between the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit. Here only could this tull revelation be made, be- 
cause here only does the Divinity become so personally and 
intimately involved in this great work, where the fundamental 
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and essential part of the remedial plan requires the presence and 
personal work of one person of the Godhead, as to necessitate 
his incarnation, and the continued presence of the Spirit in the 
church for the completion of the work begun and effected by 
the atonement. 

The Jews did not realize the fact that their religion was sym- 
bolical, and consequently, temporary. They believed it to be 
permanent and unchangeable, and that they would continue for- 
ever the peculiar and chosen people of God,—that nothing would 
or could occur that would or could deprive them of this honor 
and glory. They imagined that their institutions were perpetual, 
and that the nation would continue forever as the favorite of 
Heaven. They regarded their religion as the sum of all wisdom, 
the special appointment of God, and the glory of their nation. 
They had as little thought of their religion being superseded by 
another as they had that they would be displaced by another 
people, and repudiated by the God of their fathers. Hence the 
self-reliance, confidence, and assumed superiority of the Jew. 
With him his circumcision and religion were God's pledges of 
his favor; his proofs that they were forever the special people of 
God. As the children of Abraham they presumed that they could 
not be disfranchised of the guarantees of God’s covenants with 
him. Hence, they imagined that there was nothing that could 
dispossess them of their hereditary rights and privileges, and 
were ready to put him to death who said there was. 

With such conceits and prejudices the apostle came into fre- 
quent and open conflict after the calling of the Gentiles. He 
disputed the correctness and justness of all such claims based on 
such grounds, and argued that God had superseded their cove- 
nant by a prior one made with Abraham before the birth of 
Isaac, according to which there was to be a people who should 
be the children of Abraham by faith, a ground of sonship which 
would admit Gentiles equally with the Jews to his favor and 
inheritance. This covenant, preceding the covenants of circum- 
cision and Mt. Sinai, put an end to both at the time of its formal 
ratification and establishment, and thus forever abrogated all 
special claim on the part of the Jews. Indeed, under the first 
covenant, the Jew had no privileges or rights that entitled him 
to any consideration above the Gentile. It was intended at the 
time of the promise to embrace both Jew and Gentile—‘“all the 
families of the earth”—and when the promise was formally cove- 
nanted through Christ, the “promise was to the Jew and to all 
who were afar off,” thus recognizing the Gentile as equal with 
the Jew under this covenant. 

In this discussion the question of justification took the prece- 
dence, as the leading one, on the determination of which all else 
depended. Hence the prominence and leading character of this 
question in the writings of Paul. He argued that legal justifica- 
tion was connected with the Jewish religion, and with it stood 
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and fell; that justification by faith had no special connection with 
that religion; that it was older than the law, and was now 
prominent under, and characteristic of, the christian; and placed 
all men on an equal footing before God. 

The coming of Christ set aside the Jew and his religion, that 
henceforth sinners might be justified before God by faith through 
the atonement of Christ. All other modes, or forms, or rounds 
of justification were discarded, and this alone made regnant. 
But this does not abrogate moral law, nor render the presence 
and aid of law under Christ unnecessary or redundant. The law 
of Moses, which was holy, just and good, could not have been 
abrogated as a rule of life, but only as a mode or ground of jus- 
tification. 

The christian dispensation reaffirms and ré-enacts in form, sub- 
stance, or principle, all that was common and essential to the 
Remedial System under the two former dispensations, and abro- 
gates, or discards, only such as distinguishes them from itself. 
Under it is intended to be realized all that was aimed at under 
the former, which contemplated the pardon of sin and the conse- 
cration of the human soul to the service of God, as the necessary 
means of the attainment of the still greater bliss and more glori- 
ous worship of the redeemed in heaven. 
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CHAPTERS VILE 


NATURE AND REVELATION. 


Infidelity, in every age of the Christian world, has made unre- 
lenting war upon the truth of God. Its deadly hate has suffered 
no abatement. — Its energies have never tired. Defeat does not 
lessen the one, nor weaken the other. The blush of modesty, 
or shame from discomfiture, has never crimsoned its cheek. No 
amount or strength of argument has ever, for a moment, forced 
upon it the modesty of silence. It is as emrocall as satan, and 
as versatile as his genius. In modern times, when science has 
unfolded to the world many of the hidden mysteries of Nature, 
it has sought to arraign and press some of its discoveries in op- 
position to the truth of Revelation, that it might discredit by 
these means, its claims upon the attention and interest of man- 
kind, and destroy its influence over the minds and consciences of 
men. It has allowed no fact thus discovered, which promised 
the slightest hope of success, to pass unobserved or untried. 
When “Astronomy opened its wonderful discoveries to the world, 
eager hold was laid on these, with the hope that some of them 
might be found in opposition to the truths or statements of the 
Bible, or show an inconsistency of nature with revelation. But, 
failing to find that God had contradicted his word, by any thing 
he had done in this department of his works, it was not content 
to retire from the conflict, and confess its weakness and failure; 
but it proceeded to seek in other fields some fact of nature con- 
tradictory of Revelation. 

Accordingly, when Geology began to reveal its wonders to the 
world—imysteries and facts of the most wonderful and interesting 
character, its hopes again revived, and it seized on the incontro- 
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vertible facts of the history of creation as unfolded by this science, 
and brought them into bold and defiant contrast with the history 
of creation as given by Moses, confidently affirming that the ages 
of geological history were wholly irreconcilable with the days. of 
Moses, and hence that one or the other must be untrue. It saw 
in the ‘long line of living beings that flourished on the earth in 
past geological ages a solid eround for declaring that the first 
Creiion 6h plants ‘and animals on this earth, could | not have taken 
place at the time stated by Moses, namely, about six thousand 
years ago. 

If the truth of the Mosaic history rested on the interpretation 
formerly given it, it must be confessed that the facts revealed 
by eeology are in irreconcilable antagonism. The force of the 
objection depends on the correctness of this interpretation. If 
this interpretation of Moses be incorrect, the arguments from 
geology fall to the ground. The objection, therefore, based on 
fie revelations of eeology, has no force except on this assumed 
correctness of the interpret ation uf the Mosaic account. An ar- 
gument based on our ignorance of that against which it is arrayed 
is not legitimate. It ail not do to coelude that a thing w hich 
we do not understand, is false because it appears inconsistent 
with what we do know. Thefacts of geology are incontroverti- 
ble, and the oe account may be equally so, and will certainly 
be proved such when we come to understand it. 

At the present day no candid believer m revelation rejects, or 
even doubts, the account of Moses, because™it_ may appear to 
him not to agree with the facts of geology. As>good and as 
honest minds as have ever adorned our nature, firmly and con- 
scientiously believe both, and this proves that the enlightened 
mind discovers no real contradiction between the natural and re- 
vealed histories of creation. 

But, if this harmony and consistency were as apparent as the 
unclouded sun, and as perfect and coalescent as a drop of water, 
infidelity would not thereby be abashed. Its voice can not be 
hushed ‘by t he most cogent argument. the most luminous reasons, 
or by the profoundest learning. Its author is not shamed by fhe 

-rossest absurdity, nor sile eed by anything from earth or heaven. 
Were all the light in the universe Concentrated on one fact to 
prove the truth of God, it would not silence him. He would still 
pronounce that truth a lie, and labor with all his patience and 
industry to persuade men that his Hie was the truth. He is 
pledged toa hostile opposition, no matter what floods of light 
may ike thrown on his path. He will persevere in his efforts to 
deceive and destroy men, if the lie appear as distinct as a spot on 
the sun. If the truth of God were made as luminous as the sun 
(as it is), he would not hesitate to throw himself before that | light 
with the hope that his shadow might fall on some mind, and thus 
darken and obscure the truth. Here lies the cause of the versa- 
tility, and, we might say, of the immortality of infidelity. This 
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origin explains the ceaseless efforts it makes to overthrow the 
truth of God. 

Failing to press the general facts of geology into its unhal- 
lowed service, it has looked deeper into the secrets revealed by 
this science, and discerned a “law of progressive development,” 
which it has used to inflict, as it hoped, a fatal blow on revela- 
tion. It saw in paleontology the revelation of some wonderful 
and interesting facts, and these it wrought into a theory of the 
progressive development of life on the globe, at once perversive 
of the facts of the science from which it derived its knowledge, 
and destructive of the truth of God as revealed in the Bible. The 
essential and fundamental thought of this theory is, that all the 
animals which have lived on the earth, from the earliest geologi- 
cal age to the present, owe their origin and continuance to the 
power of physical forces acting at first on the elements of which 
the simplest organism is composed, and by their own natural and 
peculiar action giving existence at first to the simplest organism, 
and thenceforth from this, and through this, by the power and 
influence of the same forces, producing the next highest, and less 
simple; and then from the second a third, and so on, until the 
most perfect and complex organism is reached, or developed, the 
last being as much the creature of the physical forces as was the 
first. It views every animal as the creation of natural law, the 
higher being derived from the lower by a precess of develop- 
ment, or evolution; a process, in the views of the advocates or 
this theory, that is capable of carrying a being higher than its 
specific origin, thus denying a special creation in any case. It 
supposes that “the first step in the creation of life upon this 
planet was a chemico-electric operation, by which simple germi- 
nal vesicles were produced.”! After these were thus created, ic 
further supposes “that one species gave birth to another, unti: 
the second highest gives birth to man, the inferior organisms 
being used as a generative medium for the reproduction of the 
higher ones, even including man.”? The series thus originated 
and developed, does not stop with man, whom the author con- 
fesses to be the highest yet brought on the earth; but beyond 
him he supposes that other beings will arise, developed from 
him, exhibiting a still higher grade of organism, which future 
being will present more of the spiritual and less of the animal 
than is seen in man. i 

The infidelity of this theory of progressive development con- 
sists in the fact that it excludes God from the work of creation, 
except perhaps through the agency and operation of physical 
laws and forces—in that it denies any direct and immediate 
supernatural power in creation, such as the Bible declares, as- 
cribing all the living beings of the organic world to the force and 
influence of physical agents, thus making mind, which is conspic- 

cee of Creation, p. 155. ? Vestiges, pp. 170, 178, 479. 

estiges, Pp. 270, 271. 
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uous in the higher animals, a force of the organism—a product 
re agents to which no one has ever attributed any mental quality 

r power, thus claiming virtually that a stream can rise higher 
fee its fountain. In asserting that man, though at present the 
nighest of the series of animal organisms, 1s not the end and cli- 
max of that series, the theory designs to undermine insidiously 
the truth of the divine record, and place that record in antago- 
nism to the facts of nature. 

The real facts reveaied by geology, which this theory so ingen- 
iously presents, and from which it has framed its deceptive view 
of the origin of life, and the introduction of the various and nu- 
merous species that pac filled the earth at every age of the 
earth’s long history, we find briefly, but comprehensively and 
clearly presented by hoe in his Essay on Classification, p. 
150. Ee there says s that “the general results of geology proper, 
and of paleontology, concur in “the main to prove that, while the 
globe has been at repeated intervals, and indeed frequently, 
though after immeasurably long periods, altered and altered 
again, until it has assumed its present condition; so also have 
animals and plants living upon its surface, been again and again 
extinguished and repk: aced by others, until those now livi ing were 

called into existence with man at their head. The inv estigation 
is not in every case sufficiently complete to show every where a 
coincidence between this renovation of animals and plants and 
the physical revolutions which have altered the general aspect 
of the globe; but it is BUR extensive enough to exhibit a 
frequent. synchronism and correlation, and to w arrant the expec- 
tation that it will, in the end, lead to a complete demonstration 
of their mutual dependence, not as cause and effect, but as steps 
in the same progressive development of a plan which embraces 
the physical as well as the organic world.” The two great sys- 
tems of creation belonging to this planet being embraced in one 
great and general plan, we would expect that the development 
of the one would keep pace with the development of the other. 
And this has a been the case, as we learn from the same 
distinguished author. He declares ‘that there has been a remark- 
able correlation between the changes that the earth has undergone 
in past geological ages and the oradual development of the or- 

ganic world, as manifested by the differentiation of the species 
successiv ely ‘introduced upon the earth. In the grades of animals 
that have successively appeared, we find a cradual advance to- 

ward the production successively of higher and higher types, 
until man appears, who closes the series. Of the relation that 
exists between the successive grades, the same author remarks: 
“Through all these intricate relations there runs an evident ten- 
dency toward the production of higher and higher types, until 
at last man crowns the series.” The relation between the mem- 
bers of this serics is so close and intricate that the series “appears 
like the development of a great conception, expressed in propor- 
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tions so harmonious that every link appears necessary to the full 
comprehension of its meaning. and yet so independent and per- 
fect in itself that it might be mistaken for a complete whole, and 
again so intimately connected with the preceding and following 
members of the series, that one might be viewed as flowing out 
ofthe other’? 

eee are the facts substantially on which the visionary theory 

“progressive development” is based. The theory finds its best 
eee in the facts on which it pretends to be grounded, 
Every where and in every age these facts declare that the Author 
of nature is an intelligent being, manifesting a mind of infinite 
reach and grasp. On this subject we may again profitably quote 
from the same learned author: “In order not to misapprehend 
the facts, and perhaps to fall back upon the idea that these 
changes may have been the cause of the differences observed be- 
tween the foss'ls of different periods, it must be well understood 
that, while organized beings exhibit, through all /geological for- 
mations. a regular order of succession, the character of which 
will be more fully illustrated hereafter, this succession has been 
from time to time violently inte ‘rupted by physical disturbances, 
without any of these altering in any way the progressive char- 
acter of such succession of organized # beings. = ine mechs 
simultaneous disappearance of entire faunae, and the following 
simultaneous appearance of other faunae, show further, that, as 
all these faunae consist in every formation of a great variety of 
types combined into natural associations of animals and plants, 
between which there have been definite relations at all times, 
their origin can never be attributed to the limited influence of 
Shonolanons physical causes, which always act in the same way. 
LTere again the intervention of a creator is displayed in the most 
striking manner, in every stage of the world’s history.” ? 

It is thus seen that, so Gar. from geology affording any foun- 
dation for this visionary theory, it furnishes us Wieh the best 
refutation. This refutation, however, has reference entirely to 
the originating cause assigned for the existence of the organic 
world. There is yet another error in this theory almost as oreat 
as the one already considered, which lies in the fact that it affirms 
that a higher species than man will yet appear, developed from 
hin, and presenting in his organism more of the spiritual and 
less of the animal than are seen in man. 

There is to be seen lurking.an this supposition the modern sys- 
tem of Spiritualism, the fundamental thought of which is the 
progressive development of the moral or spiritual nature of man, 
by means of the laws and spiritual forces of his organism, and 
the moral agents within the reach and under the control of all 
men. Through the natural forces and avenues open to all it is 
supposed that man will finally so subordinate his animal to his 


1 Essay on Classification, p. 166. 
2 Ibid, pp. 158, 159, and p. 17, note 2. 
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‘spiritual nature, as to approach closely to the divine character. 
It has just enough of truth in it, and resemb'ance in its pretended 
aims and purposes to the aims and purposes of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ,’ to make it one of the most deceptive and destruc- 
tive phases of infidelity that has yet appeared. In its essential 
features it bears a strong resemblance to the theory of progress- 
ive development just considered, and, like it, denies any special 
intervention of God in the affairs of men. Ass the one maintains 
a progressive development for the organic world by evolution, 
or the natural action of forces, physic: and vital, so S piritualism 
maintains a progressive development for the eat nature of 
man, through the agency of natural means; and there is about 
as much truth in one as in the other. We have seen, from the 
extracts we have made from one who is competent to speak on 
this subject, that there has-been a gradual and progressive devel- 
opment of living organisms on the. globe: not a development by 
evolution, through the action of vital and physical agents, but the 
development of a great thought in the mind of the creator. The 
organic world had its existence first in the mind of God, and the 
development we have of it on earth is but the development 
of that thought of God. There has been also a_ progressive 
ae a of God's revelation to man, and there is also a de- 
velopment of man’s character through and by means of the laws, 
principles, and truths of this rev elation. The Bible e recognizes, 
teaches, and requires a growth spiritual in man, from a state of 
spiritual infancy to spiritual manhood; from a life and practice 
of sin toa life and practice of holiness; vth that has for its 
climax the holiness of God. Spiritualism, by perverting this 
great truth, and by ascribing this development of man’s spiritual 
character to causes not recognized by the Bible, has erected a 
a system which undermines, nullifies, and destroys the truth of 
God, as was designed and intended by its advocates. 

We have now to consider this radical thought of this spiritual- 
istic es ay, which regards all men as capable of indefinite 
spiritual development, through the force and exercise of powers 
inherent in their psychical organism. It claims that the soul is in 
normal relation with every source of spiritual light and power, 
and supposes that it is enlightened and energized by special and 
immediate influence, and that the de gree of influence which the 
individual enjoys is measured by his own psychical development 
and the general development of the age in which he lives. It 
holds that’ such aid or influence is all the inspiration that men 
can or have ever enjoyed; that no inspiration is different from, 
or above, this in kind; and that all men, whatever their nat- 
ural power, or acquired development, have the same divinity in 
them, their differences as to character being wholly attributable 
to the degree of natural endowment, or of spiritual development 

which they have attained through means natural and common tec 
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all. In this it is kindred to the so-called piesokey of organic 
development, which regards lif 
and not the cause, of ‘the organism, which is not Sac and the 
manifestation of life as propor ‘tionate to the grade of the organism, 
which is true, the prime error being that the cause is regarded 
as an effect. 

Spiritualism sees in the ereat lights which have adorned the 
annals of the race; who have been as suns in the moral darkness 
of their age, an evidence of this universal law of inspiration. It 
sees no difference, but as to degree, between Socrates, Plato, 
Zoroaster, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Christ, and his apostles, this dif- 
ference as to degree being wholly attributable to the natural 
endowment of the individuals and the psychical development of 
the age in which they lived, or the race to which they belonged. 
Its universal law of inspiration places all these men in the same 

category, the one excelling the other, not because of any special 
and peculiar inspiration of God, but on account of reasons which 
true revelation wholly discards. According to this universal law, 
the modern lights of this so-called philosophy fall, naturally, and 
necessarily, into the same c: ategory, as well as all others that may 
hereafter appear. As there is no limit to the law of organic pro- 
gressive development, neither is there to the spiritual; no time 
in the history of the race when such superior men will not ap- 
pear, and no time when such revelations will not be required and 
enjoyed. According to these theories, the organic world and the 
revelations of God to man by such ‘means, will continue to pro- 
gress in their respective oe eRe As the one does not 
regard man as the end of the series of organized beings,.so the 
other does not regard the religion of Jesus Christ as the end of 
God’s revelations to man. As man is but one step or link in the 
series of organic development, so is christianity no more than a 
step in the development of a spiritual systern,—a system that em- 
braces within its ample folds Grecian, Persian, Egyptian, and 
Roman. philosophers, Jewish prophets, and the founder and 
ae of the christian religion, and all the modern spiritual 
lights from Swedenborg to Newman and Parker. 

“This Spiritualistic philosophy pretends to have for its object 
the moral elevation of the race, the subordination of man’s animal 
nature to his spiritual, so that in his full and perfect development 
the spiritual may wholly predominate, thus realizing that higher 
type contemplated by the theory of organic development: This 
superior development, it expects, will be realized in accordance 
with the principles of evolution, and by means of agents and 
powers common and accessible to the race—by the strength of 
intuitions and impartations of the divinity, the fulness and rich- 
ness of which are to be determined by man’s degree of spiritual 
development. Hence, this so-called philosophy places in the 
same category, and looks on with equal favor, Socrates, Plato, 

1 Vestiges of Creation, pp. 270, 241. 
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Isaiah, Christ and his apostles, and all the moderns of this 
school. 

From this general statement of the principles of this philoso- 
phy, which we regard as fair and truthful, it will be readily seen 
how closely it is allied to, and connected with, the theory of 
organic development, the Spiritualistic beginning where the other 
in fact ends, or rather, where the former has placed the terminus 
of the latter; for the Spiritualistic philosophy looks for no higher 
animal organism than man, but begins and ends with him its sys- 
tem of moral or spiritual development. The organic theory looks 
for a higher type than man; but supposes that the future being 
will possess an organism in which the spiritual will predominate 
still more than in the present man; so that, in the end, the same 
object is realized by both, the one by organic development, and 
the other by functional, tie object of both being the existence 
of a being in whom the spiritual will wholly dominate the ani- 
mal -by means of agencies acting from within. 

As thus contrasted, the infidelity of both is apparent in that 
they deny the intervention of God in creation or by revelation; 
the first denying that man closes the series of organized beings 
on the earth, a truth clearly taught in the Bible, and regutred 
by tts revelation ; and the other “denying that Christianity closes 
divine revelation, as asserted by the scriptures, and as reguired 
by tts provisions and purposes. 

We now propose a refutation of these theories or philosophies, 
if we may so dignify them, and shall show that man, viewed as 
an animal and as a christian, closes God's works on the earth, 
as respects both creation and revelation. To do this it will be 


beings, and that Christianity closes the revelation of God io man. 


necessary only to show that man closes the series of organized ” 4 


And we conceive that there is no better or more conclusive w ay 
of doing this than by showing that the one is perfect as an or- 


on 
ganism, and the other perfect as a system. Ey; 
Anything may be said to be perfect when it accomplishes all Q XL 
’ 


the purposes for which it was created or ordained. Perfection 


————— 


is both relative and absolute. A being may be relatively and ab-@/ 


solutely perfect at the same time; relativ ely, when compared 
with some perfect or absolute standard; and absolutely perfect 
when viewed in the light of its surroundings and relations; as 
when we say of a fish, that it is a perfect fish, but an imperfect 
vertebrate. If, now, we.can prove that man is absolutely per- 
fect, as to his animal organism, we prove that his organism closes 
the series of organized beings on this earth, and, therefore, that 
no higher type of organism can be introduced on this earth in 
accordance with the system of organized beings to which he 
belongs. 

In what, then, does the perfection of man’s organism consist? 
In this: that his relations to the organic and inorganic worlds. 
with which he stands connected and related, are as numerous, 
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1, ve Ji, * varied, and perfect as they can be,—that he is connected through 
his organism with, and related to, these worlds at every possible 


eid pup, voi of connection and relation. This is the absolute perfection 
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which we affirm of man, and which constitutes him the crown 
of the series. 

As has already been observed, the animal kingdom is divided 
into four great divisions, called branches, representing plans of 
structure, distinct from, and independent of, each other; yet con- 
nected and related as parts of one great system. That they are 
distinct from and independent of each other, and not so connected 
that one can be said to begin where the other ends, or the one 
developed from the other, has been so satisfactorily determined 
by the most indubitable evidence, that these divisions of the ani- 
mal kingdom are now no longer regarded in any other light than 
as zatural divisions, as real and distinct as divisions can be. ‘This 
truth is demonstrated by the fact that the primordial cell (the 
initial form of all species), in its process of development, passes 
at once into the type of the branch to which the animal belongs. 
If it be a vertebrate, the first stage of development of the cell 
that indicates the type, will show that the animal belongs to this 
branch. It does not pass through the lower branches, and _ pre- 
sent their branch-type before reaching that to which it belongs, 
as would be the case if the evolution theory were true. This 
fact demonstrates the natural divisions of the animal kingdom. 
If these branches were so connected in the system of organized 
beings as to show that the higher was developed from the one 
immediatel y below it, the development of the primordial cell 
would have been. different from what it is. If its development 
were such as the theory of evolution supposes and requires, it 
would not have marked any natural divisions of the animal 
kinedom. 

What is thus shown to be true of the branches is true also of 
the classes, and of all the other subdivisions. This the fact that 
species are immutable proves and requires. Specific differences 
are found between all the subdivisions, otherwise species could 
not be immutable. If species are immutable then is it plain that 
species is impressed indelibly on the primordial cell; and this can 
be done only by creative power The germ-form of all animals 
| is the same, and the accuracy and certainty with which the 
| fecundated cell pursues its course in the process of its develop- 
ment in the line of its own species, can be accounted for only on 
the supposition that species exists in the cell. ‘However varied 
may be the series of forms through which the parent passes, the 
offspring repeats these with the greatest exactness; and the 
whole scheme of development may be described as one in which 
the primordial cell is tending toward the attainment of the per- 
fect form and condition of the parent.” ? 


1 Carpenter’s Comparative Physiology, p. 126, and note 2. 
2 Comparative Physiology (Carpenter), p. 126. 
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_ The xatural divisions and subdivisions of the animal kingdom 
fully demonstrate the falsity of that theory which supposes the 
higher grades to have been evolved from, or created in and by, 
the organism of the lower during the progress of development, 
and very clearly establishes for the animal kingdom an author, 
infinite in knowledge, wisdom, and power. The power that 
infallibly carries the primordial cell through all the stages of its 
development or growth along the line of its species, is as great 
as that which creates a world. How, then, can we for a moment 
regard the physical forces of the inorganic world, or the vital 
forces of the organism, themselves creatures, as capable of such 
an infinite work? The supposition is one of infinite absurdity. 

The four great branches of the animal kingdom have existed 
from the earliest ages of the earth’s long history. The verte- 
brates were represented by fishes in the paleozoic age, and were 
cotemporaneous with the other branches; and these four branches 
have continued to be the only primary and grand divisions into 
which the animal kingdom has been divided during the whole 
period that living beings have been on the earth. When we 
consider the vast period of time that has elapsed since animals 
were introduced upon the earth, and how varied and numerous 
have been the species by which the vertebrates have been 
represented during all this time; and when we find that no 
higher branch than vertebrates has appeared up to the present 
time, we may be positively certain that no higher branch will 
ever appear. 

What we have said of the branch we may affirm of the class, 
the first differentiation of the branch, and the argument is just as 
conclusive, for the highest species of the vertebrate is the mam- 
mal. We are, therefore, justified in affirming that the mammalia 
close the subdivision of the classes. 

If the physical forces of the inorganic world, either alone or in 
connection with the vital forces of the organism, were capable of 
originating and developing the countless number of beings that 
have lived and flourished on the earth, of every grade and struc- 
ture, from the first dawn of life on the globe to the introduction 
of man, how does it happen that they have not been able, during 
a period of time to be estimated only by ages, to produce a higher 
grade of structure than the vertebrate, and during a very vast 
period, no higher class than the mammialia? Why have they 
stopped at these divisions? Why have they not originated and 
created other branches, classes, orders, or genera? Have they > 
mind to determine natural, or possible, or proper limits? Or 
have they acquired no wisdom, or knowledge, or power during 
the long history of the earth? Can we claim for them infinity, 
and consequently no possible improvement? <A real limit has 
been reached, and this limit could have been determined only 
by an exhaustion of wisdom, knowledge, and power, or by an 
infinte mind. 
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The conception in the mind of the Creator, as now developed 
by his works, contemplated the existence of an animal whose 
relations to the worlds with which it should be connected, and 
of which it should form a part, should be as varied, numerous, 
and perfect as it is possible for relations to be. Hence, in devis- 
ing the system of organized beings, where such great diversity 
is seen in the individual species and members of the system, and 
yet such unity of plan and structure, one great thought was ever 
present before the mind of the Cremer, “toward which he was 
constantly working in all the differ ‘entiations of the kingdom, 
This thought is Fully developed, and its purpose realized, in the 
organism which closes the series. 

It is apparent to the most casual observer that the relations of 
the mammalia to the external world are more numerous and 
varied than those of the classes below them. It is equally ap- 
parent that the higher mammalia have more commanéd over the 
systems of nature than the inferior. Hence, as the relations of 
an animal to these systems of nature become more numerous and 
varied, in that degree does the animal rise in the scale. And 
when we come to examine the relations of man and the CP ee 
tion of his organism to these systems of nature, we find that he 
is related to, and connected with them, at eve ery possible point of 

‘elation and connection; that his relations to the world are as 
numerous and as varied as is possible to an animal organism. 
This being effected, the animal organism in him has attained its 
perfect differentiation, and its consequent perfect connection with 
the world of which it is the purpose and object. Therefore, it is 
clear that beyond him no higher organism can appear. 

The vertebral class affords the best illustration of how an ani- 
mal’s relations and connections with the external world are to be 
viewed. Each class has definite and peculiar relations to its own 
sphere of being, and these mark the grade of differentiation of 
the class, and become more numerous and varied as we ascend 
the scale of the classes and their subdivisions. It is manifest to 
any observer that reptiles are above fishes, birds above reptiles, 
and mammals above birds; and this is the order in which the 
classes advance in the scale of being. This relative develop- 
ment of the vertebral classes is beautifully marked and measured 
by the relative development of their nervous centres, as indicated 
by their relation to each other. As the relation of these two 
centres changes, the amount of change measures the development 
of the classes. This relation is measured by an angle which ob- 
tains between the position of the cerebrum and the spinal axis. 
As this angle is found to increase, in that ratio does the class 
advance in the scale, and towards perfect development. The 
angle is the measure of the advance or differentiation of the ani- 
mal organism. To show this it is only necessary to consider the 
development of the nervous centres as respects this angle. In 
its increase we will see the gradual subordination of the spinal to 
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the cerebral centre, and the consequent exaltation of the intellect- 
ual above the purely animal structure and functions. As the 
cerebrum increases in size its relation with the spinal axis 
changes. With its increase its angle with the spinal axis is also 
increased, so that the degree of cere! ral development is marked 
and measured by the increase in the angle found to distinguish 
each class. 

In the lowest class of the vertebrates—the fishes—the “brain 
is only a slight enlargement of the spinal marrow” at its cerebral 
extremity, this enlargement consisting of four divisions, among 
which the cerebrum, or brain proper, appears in its initial state 
or condition, the sensory ganglia, the other divisions, being rela- 
tively larger, with one exception. In this class the brain and 
spinal marrow are on the same horizontal line, the brain being 
simply an enlargement of the spinal cord. In the class of rep- 
tiles the brain appears much enlarged, overlapping to a small 
degree the adjoining ganglia. This “dev elopment of the cerebral 
centre gives rise to a more complex structure of organism, and 
more numerous and varied relations with the surrounding world, 
than are seen in fishes; and the spinal cord forms a considerable 
angle with the cerebrum, indicated by the marked elevation of 
the head on the body, and more complex and diversified move- 
ments of the animal. In the birds the cerebrum is still more 
enlarged, overlapping still more the sensory ganglia, and reach- 
ing the cerebellum, the posterior body of ‘the four divisions. 
Hence, in birds we observe a still greater freedom, and eleva- 
tion of the head on the body, and a marked increase in the size 
of the angle formed by the two centres. In the mammals, the 
last and highest class of vertebrates, all these features are still 
more enlarged, and especially in the higher genera and _ species. 
In the lowest order of this class there is but a slight advance be- 
yond what is observed in birds; but as we advance through the 
ascending series of the mammalia, we observe the cerebrum to 
greatly increase in size until it flnally overlaps all the sensory 
ganglia and cerebellum, and presents the highest development of 
the brain. This supreme development is found in man, in whom 
the cerebral hemispheres appear the principal parts of the brain, 
whilst the sensory ganglia appear as if but rudimentary, and the 
cerebellum, large as it absolutely is, on, a Sey ay elen 
of the cerebral centre. (ones 

As the cerebrum enlarges in size and he the Lf ler por- 
tions of the brain, as observed when the diffefent classes me, 
their orders are compared, the angle formed by the brain and= 
spinal marrow increases, until it reaches in mana right angle. 
Beyond this no further increase or advance is possible. When, 
therefore, this angle has become the greatest possible, that is, a 
right angle, we know that the organism presenting this angle 
has reached its highest developme nt, and that its relations to the 
ystems of nature are the most numerous, varied, and perfect to 
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which it is possible for the animal organism to attain. This an- 
gle being reached in the organism of man, and in man only, 
proves that he is not only the highest zz esse, but the highest zz 
posse, according to the plan on which organized beings on this 
planet are constructed. 

To more firmly substantiate this conclusion, we produce here 
an extract from an author already frequeutly quoted. In his 
“Essay on Classification,” p. 34, Agassiz says: “Again the first 
representatives of each class stand in definite relations to their suc- 
cessors in later periods, and as their order of appearance corres- 
ponds to the various degrees of complication of structure, and form 
a natural series closely linked together, this natural gradation must 
have been contemplated from the beginning. There can be less 
doubt upon this point, as man. who comes last, closes in his own 
cycle a series, the gradation of which points from the beginning 
to him as its last term. I think it can be shown by anatomical 
evidence that man is not only the last and highest among the 
living beings of the present period, but that he is the last term 
of a series beyond which there is no material progress possible 
in accordance with the plan upon which the whole animal king- 
dom is constructed: and that the only improvement we can look 
for upon earth must consist in the development of man’s intel- 


\Jectual and moral faculties.” 


r 


From this testimony it can be no longer doubted that man 
closes the series of animal organisms; and that the only further 
development that can take place in him, or from him, is the 
expansion or enlargement of the powers and _ faculties of his 
organism, whether these be physical or psychical, That the 
organic powers and faculties of his organism are perfect, his 
perfect organism attests. No other or greater can be created 
than those already found in him. That the intellectual powers 
and faculties of man are the greatest possible in an animal organ- 
ism is evident from the fact that man’s brain is the largest and 
most fully developed of the entire series. And as the powers 
and capacities of the mind depend on the development of the 
cerebrum; as the measure or development of the mind keeps 
pace with the development of the cerebrum; and as the cerebrum | 
is most fully developed in man, it follows that the intellectual 
faculties of man are not only the most perfect of the whole series, 
but the largest and most perfect that can appear in or through 
an animal organism. The psychological development keeps 
pace, part passu, with the development of the brain; and as 
man’s brain is the most perfect possible, so is his mind, as regards 
its organic foundation. On this subject we may again quote from 
Agassiz. In his great work, entitled “Contributions to the Nat- 
ural History of the United States,” vol. 1, pp. 296, 297, he says: 
“Jt is a question of the greatest interest, whether the psycho-. 
logical development of animals rises in the same degree as the 
development of the complication of their structure generally. If 
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‘this be the case, it follows that the rank of the orders expresses 
at the same time the range of their psychological development. 
And we think this is really the case. Now, since we have shown 
that, owing to the complication of their structure, the turtles are 
really the highest among reptiles, we may expect to find in them 
also the highest psychological development of the whole class. 
LAS ULE Though the orders have been represented as the natural 
groups which, being founded upon the complication of the struc- 
‘ture of animals, above all determine their relative rank, it is 
equally true that the classes, when compared with one another, 
stand lower or higher, in proportion as the system of organs 
which are deveolped in them have a higher importance, or are 
built upon a more perfect pattern. In the branch of the verte- 
brate there can be no doubt that the class of fishes, as a whole, 
occupies the lowest position, that the amphibians rank next to 
them, that the reptiles comes next, that birds stand above these, 
and that mammalia are the highest. Their whole structure shows 
this plainly. But to consider only the points which have a bear- 
ing upon the question under consideration, it is obvious that 
fishes, in which the whole bulk of the body is one undivided 
mass, the vertebral column continues in one horizontal line with 
the base of the skull, the muscular system is uniformly extended 
over the whole trunk, so as to allow only lateral motions, and 
the limbs reduced to branching digitations without concentrated 
activity, in which, the brain is only a slight enlargement of the 
spinal marrow, and some of the organs of the senses are either 
wanting, or very imperfect, while others are blunt and obtuse; 
it is obvious, I say, that this class occupies, not only structurally, 
but also with reference to its psychological development, a much 
lower position than the classes of the amphibians and of true 
reptiles, in which the different regions of the body are more dis- 
tinct, the motions more localized, t the organs of the senses more 
perfect, and the brain larger. In these two classes the prepon- 
derance of the head is already fully indicated by its position 
being somewhat raised above the bulk of the body, and forming 
with it a more or less marked angle, while in most of them, the 
limbs are detached as locomotive appendages distinct from the 
trunk, though not yet so free as to move with perfect independ- 
ence. In birds and mammals the progress is still more distinct. 
The different regions of the body are not only better marked, they 
are also more diversified in their structure, the body is no longer 
so prone upon the medium in which the animal lives; the head 
has acquired a special mobility in connection with the highly or- 
ganized organs of the series, the larger brain and commanding 
position it “has assumed; the motions are also more diversified, 
not only in themselves, but the anterior and posterior pairs of 
limbs are adapted to different purposes. All these features are 
brought to a climax in man, whose vertical station presents the 
highest contrast with the horizontal position of the body of the 
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fishes, whose head is so raised as to stand free above the whole 
frame, while the hands have become the willing tools of the 
manifestations of his mental powers. The gradations, as far as 
the structure is concerned, is as evident as possible, from the 
unwieldly and massive horizontal body of the fish, up to the 
commanding attitude of man; and that this structural gradation 
stands in immediate correlation to the degree of psy chological 
development is equally evident, when we compare the mental 
powers of man and the imper fect faculties of fishes.” 


oes The general view here expressed corresponds with the conclu- 


Sions which Carpenter expresses in his general survey of the 
animal kingdom. He regards “man’s place i in the animal king- 
dom as being, not at its head, nor at its centre, dzz at the extreme 
most remote “from its point of contact with the kingdom of or- 
ganic life, in fact, at the point at which we may believe it to 
touch another kingdom, that of pure intelligence.” | 

From what has now been’ said of the structural perfection of 
man’s organism, it is evident that in him an organism is reached 
which presents the most numerous and varied relations with the 
external world, and which constitutes him the master of all the 
forces, powers, and agencies of nature, and which gives him a 
mind that enables him to subdue all things to himself, and make 
them subservient to his will and desires. His mind is confess- 
edly the greatest of earth’s creations, and demonstrated by the 
structural perfection of his organism to be the greatest in or 
through an animal organism. Since, then, his body and brain 
are the most perfect that can be produced in an animal structure, 
in accordance with the present plan on which such beings are 
constructed, it follows that we have no ground to expect any 
higher being than he, either by creation or evolution; and that 
the only further development that can take place is the develop- 
ment of the powers and faculties of his physical organism and 
psychical powers. In the development of these the greatest 
diversity prevails, so great at times as almost to make the lowest 
examples appear as distinct species. The organism of Samson 
or Goliah did not differ structurally from that of other men; nor 
did the wonderfully intellectual powers of Plato, Newton, or Ba- 
con depend on a more perfectly organized brain, or one of a 
higher structural development, than is found in other men greatly 
their inferior in this respect. But such men as these show to 
what extent the powers or faculties of the organism may be de- 
veloped, but no more; and if the future shall present the world 
with men far transcending these, that superiority will consist only 
of the greater dev elopment of the physical and intellectual pow- 
ers and faculties common to the species. 

It is only when these powers of mind and body are observed 
in such men as those mentioned that we are struck with won- 
der and awe, and are led to suppose that they differed from 

1 Comparative Physiology, p. 6gr. 
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commoner men of their day. But no one can claim for them the 
difference of sfecies; only the accidental difference of race or 
individual, which we cannot explain. Greater comparative 
strength is seen in the insect than in the quadruped; and among 
the latter some are comparatively stronger than others, who have 
the same structural form. This we can not explain. Nor can 
we explain why one man should excel another so much as is 
observed in certain cases. The mystery is too deep for our phi- 
-losophy. Comparative cerebral development will explain much 
of the mental phenomena that distinguish species; but not 
altogether what distinguishes races or individuals. When we 
.compare the brain of man with the brain of the animals below 
him, much of his intellectual and moral greatness is explained, 
but not all. The difference of structure between the brain 
of the monkey and that of man is not so great as the difference 
between the intellectual phenomena which they respectively dis- 
play. The larger and more perfectly organized el developed 
brain gives to man a great superiority over any animal below 
him; but the brain is not the only cause of the observed superi- 
ority of, and difference between, their intellectual phenomena. 
There is a source or basis of mind in man which is independent 
of his brain, and has no corresponding element of being in ani- 
mals. . This is his sozd, a spirit- being independent in its origin or 
source of being from that of the animal, and a ground of continu- 
ance of being after the animal has utterly perished. This is a 
being of mind, higher in the scale of being than the animal, 
though united with it for a time. A part of the intellectual phe- 
nomena displayed by man may be fairly attributed to this being, 
which is additional to what is possible through the brain alone. 
But how much of the mind which man exhibits is to be ascribed 
to the aztmal, and how much to the sfzrzt that acts through 
and by means of his brain, it is, and always will be. impossible 
to determine 

Though we can not determine from the phenomena of his be- 
ing that man possesses a spirit distinct in origin and nature from 
his organism, and which will continue to live after the animal is 
dead, yet the conviction is deep and universal that such is really 
the fact. Whence this conviction? Of human reason, or of 
divine revelation? We may cheerfully admit that the phe- 
nomena of man’s being could not originate such an idea; 
indeed, we may deny that they can, and yet reasonably cher- 
ish the conviction that man is more than an animal. This 
conviction really comes of revelation. But whatever may be 
the ground of the conviction, the world in general believes that 
man is more than a mere animal. There are some facts in his 
history which can not be explained on any other hypothesis. 
There are acts of his that possess a quality which the world 
does not ascribe to the same acts in animals. Animals may 
and do £&7lZ, but they do not, and can not, commit seurder. 
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Hence there is a moral quality in the actions of men which can 
not be ascribed to the same or similar acts in animals. This 
fact ascribes a different nature to man. and such a nature he 
possesses. 

The fact that such a quality as sin attaches to the acts of man, 
places him in a category above animals; puts him ina position 
very remote from the highest of Pagan so that he occupies a 
position, not merely at the head of organized beings belonging 
to this world, but one pertaining to a dificre ent orien or category 
of intelligent beings. Hence the view of Carpenter, that his 
position is one that borders on pure intelligence, categorically 
distinct from all that is animal, and wholly above the powers or 
faculties of the animal to reach. This nature seems to be the 
ground of his high moral character; the explanation of so many 
phenomena tl rat have been obsenned in his history; and the ulti- 

mate basis of his high intellectual powers and faculties. 

ee then, that man possesses a distinct and independent 
being called soul or spirit, and that this is the true “go of the 
man, we reach our final argument to prove that his organism is 
the end of God's creations on this earth, and fully realizes God's 
primary as well as ultimate purpose in his creation. His spirit 
allies him to another and higher system of being than is found 
in this world, and continues his being when the material and 
organic worlds have fulfilled their purpose and passed away. 
His entire organism, therefere, connects two distinct and widely 
ae systems of the universe, the one ending in him, and the 
other beginning with him; the first, material, organic, and tem- 
poral, and the ober spiritual and eternal: As these two distinct 
and widely separated systems unite in man: and as the spiritual 
can not be evolved from the material or organic, it follows con- 
clusively that no higher organism than man can appear on this 

earth; consequently the theory of progressive development is 
not, and can not be, true. Man as animal is the end of God’s 
works on earth. So his structure and the sacred scriptures most 
clearly and positively declare. 

We have now to consider the theory of progressive develop- 
ment as it regards man’s spiritual nature, as taught by Spiritualists 
or Rationalists of the present day, the infidelity of which is to be 
seen in its denial of any special intervention of God in the affairs 
of men; and in its denial of the authoritative character of the 
Bible as a special age of God’s will to man, and of the pe- 
culiar and special claims which it makes on the consciences of 
men. Like the theory of organic development, it excludes God 
from any direct or special intervention in the moral and religious 
development of the race by means of an expressed and authori- 
tative revelation of his will, and ascribes all advancement or 
progression of the race to the agency of laws and to natural rela- 
tions of the race with the Creator, which relations are common to 
ali men alike, and which secure to them a normal and universal 
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inspiration, and all else that is needed. In the one case man’s or- 
ganism is the creation and field of the operation of laws called 
natural, and in the other, the development of the soul is the work 
of natural agencies, which operate on him through natural rela- 
tions. In both God is excluded; in the first, as having exerted 
any direct agency in creation, and in the second, as having ex- 
pressed his will by a verbal revelation. Hence, with Spiritualists 
and Rationalists the facts of revelation are all myths, and its 
‘truths, whatever there may be of these, are true, not because 
found in the pretended revelation, but because in accord with 
human reason. Sin, therefore, is a myth, and the atonement a 
superstition, the invention of men. That which all mankind 
have, from the earliest of ages, regarded as sin, and for which all 
nations have decreed punishments, and on account of which they 
have offered sacrifices, is with these philosophers only the man- 
ifestation of a low degree of spiritual development. With them 
every grade of moral character is but the measure of the spirit- 
ual development the individual or the age has undergone, with 
no quality of sin attaching. 

The powers and agencies of this development Rationalists 
regard as common to the race, and within the reach or possession 
of every individual. These powers and agencies are both inter- 
nal and external, both human and divine, the latter being exerted 
on the soul directly, or by intuitions, and not by a revelation 
such as the sacred scriptures claim to be. An external revela- 
tion with such is not necessary, and, with the most advanced, 
impossible. They may acknowledge the prophets and apostles 
of Jewish and christian times as such, but rank them no higher, 
and regard them as no more authoritative, than Persian, Grecian, 
or Roman sages. Virtually rejecting all divine revelation, they 
place before their minds no ee or authoritative standard, 
such as christians recognize in the scriptures of the Jewish and 
christian ages. With them, the light shed on the world by proph- 
ets, sages, seers, philosophers, and by Christ and his apostles, 
is of the same nature and origin, and the one of no more intrinsic 
authority than the other, and to be regarded as no more divine 
than the deliverances of men of like character at the present 
time. If some ascribe a divine origin to the inspiration of 
the prophets and apostles of the sacred_scriptures, it will be 
found on close inspection that the divinity of their inspiration 
does not differ essentially from that of the inspiration of Plato, 
Socrates, or Swendenborg. They claim for the latter equal 
authority with the former for the age in which the prophets, phi- 
losophers, or apostles lived; and deny that what was valid and 
true in one, is valid and true in another. The gradual progress of 
the ages, and the successive development of peoples, render the 
older “effete, and the present vital only while present, itself, in 
turn, to become effete as the race advances. Therefore, as man- 
kind advances in moral and intellectual development, enlarging 
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and increasing thereby man’s spiritual wants, they hold that 
other men, superior to all who have preceded them, will arise 
and bless the world with their greater knowledge; and that 
the richness and fulness of their relations will be in proportion 
to the then existing degree of man’s spiritual development. 
With them there will be no time in the future when this univer- 
sal light, or additional revelation, will not be needed and given; 
no time when man will not be able to evolve from his own 
‘inner light,” intuitions, or more fully developed spiritual powers 
and faculties, the increased light needed by the advanced devel- 
opment. Just as the physical and organic forces of nature 
will continue the introduction of more highly developed. or- 
ganic beings, so as the race continues to advance in its spiritual 
development, will there continue to be evolved from man’s spir- 
itual powers, in direct communion with the divine being, higher, 
broader, and deeper knowledge of what man needs, and should 
enjoy. 

Such a religion, common to Jews, pagans, and christians 
is subversive of the revelation of God, as given in the Jewish 
and christian scriptures. This theory of progressive spiritual 
development emphatically denies the revelation of God, and 
wholly discards the religion of the Lord Jesus Christ as su- 
preme, authoritative, and final, and hence is infidel in all its warp 
and woof. 

That the scriptures of the Jewish and christian religions are a 
revelation from God, and supreme, authoritative, and final dur- 
ing their respective ages, we have from the first accepted and 
claimed as a fact. It has not been within the purposes we had 
in view to prove the divine authenticity of these scriptures; but, 
receiving them as divinely inspired, to show the consistency and 
reasonableness of the system of redemption presented in them, 
and the phases of its development from its inception to its close. 
We claim that they meet all the spiritual wants of man, and 
provide all the means necessary for his salvation from sin, and 
the development of a character holy and. spiritual, designed and 
calculated to fit him for the society of beings wholly without sin. 
These wants and needs are met by the atonement and the church 
of Christ, the first to give him spiritual life, or the pardon of his 
sins, and the other to preserve this life. These institutions, being 
found in the provisions of the Gospel, demonstrate that the gos- 
pel does all for man that his condition in this world requires, 
and hence that with it God has closed his revelation to man, and 
in and by it provided full, perfect, and adequate means for all 
that his condition in life requires or demands. This efficacy and 
sufficiency of the gospel of Jesus Christ is universally admitted 
by all professing christians, and denied only by the disbeliever, 
of whatever school or philosophy. Various reasons and con- 
siderations have been presented in these pages, showing the 
reasonableness and correctness of this judgment, but these have 
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by no means exhausted the subject. To the believer these rea- 
sons will appear ample and sufficient; but the skeptic will not 
so regard them. For him the correctness of the general judg- 
ment will be demonstrated in another way. 

The unbeliever, as it respects the special revelation of God 
contained in the sacred writings, has a peculiar fondness for what 
he calls natural religion. He believes in the nattiral fitness of 
things as his reason discovers it. He is fond of arraying the 
natural against the revealed, and claiming for them an irrecon- 
cilable antagonism. He denies that the author of Nature can be 
the author of Revelation. This would be the case if they were 
antagonistic. The infinite author would, in such a case, con- 
tradict himself. But this is not true. The same mind can be 
discovered as working in both. The same thought can be seen 
running through both. 

In the creation of the material and organic worlds one great 
thought was always prominent and chief before the mind of the 
creator, as demonstrated by the issue. This thought was man. 
All the creations that preceded him had reference to him. His 
organism was the model after which and toward which the 
Great Architect constantly worked. With man his work was 
complete. This has been made evident by what we have already 
said. 

But we have yet to inquire, In what does this completeness, 
or perfection, consist? We have intimated what this perfection 
is when we said that we have in man an organism whose rela- 
tions with the worlds in which he lives are as numerous and 
varied as it is possible for such relations to be. His organism is 
perfect and complete, because it meets these worlds at all points 
in which it is possible for an animal organism to meet them. 
His organism is in perfect and complete relation with them, so 
that all the benefits capable of flowing from them to man have 
an avenue in which to flow, and all the uses which man may 
make of them for his own advantage and happiness have means 
by which they may be exercised and enjoyed. Through his or- 
ganism these worlds are to him all that they can be made to be. 
The means and instrumentalities by which such a being as the 
soul of man may derive advantage from these worlds are ex- 
hausted in his organism; so that his organism unites the spirit 
with the world in which it lives as perfectly and as completely as 
it is possible for such union to be. Sucha union required the per- 
fect development of the material and organic worlds, and this 
we have in the present physical condition of the planet and the 
organism of man. 

Now what the organism of man is to the organic and material 
worlds, such is the gospel of Jesus Christ to the spiritual condi- 
tion and wants of man ina state of sin. His normal relation is one 
of union and communion with God. Sin destroyed this union; 
and the purpose of the gospel is to restore man to, or place him 
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in, his normal relation, in which he can enjoy all that his spirit 
needs or requires. This the gospel does by taking away that 
which separates. Then the spirit passes into its normal relation 
with God, which connects him with God at all possible points 
of union and communion. Whatever effects this union must be 
complete, perfect, and final; for beyond this there is nothing to 
be done, and-nothing more that can be done. 

Revelation has an object and purpose beyond what the world 
in general sees init. It is not simply a collection of moral laws 
designed for the regulation of man’s conduct toward his fellow 
man; nor was it simply designed to give man religious institu- 
tions and forms and modes of worship, without reference to any 
other object or question than the amelioration of the moral con- 
dition of the race. It is greatly more than this. It has a logic 
that is never understood and appreciated until we view it as a 
great system, having for its object nothing less than the solution 
of a problem the mightiest with which Mind has ever grappled— 
the adequate punishment of sin, the salvation of men from all its 
consequences, and the justification of the righteousness and holi- 
ness of God in the work of the Remedial System. This system 
proposes to undo, so far as man is concerned, the evil which sin 
has wrought in his relations to God, and to give him back again 
all that he enjoyed at the time, and in the relations of his crea- 
tion. In this work we observe the same mind, forethought, and 
purpose that are evident in the creation of the material and or- 
ganic worlds. There the purpose was the creation of a being 
who would be perfect as respects his. relations with these worlds; 
and here the provision of means which will place the sinner in 
his Eden relation with God, and remove every, barrier to his 
spiritual union and communion with that source of life and hap- 
piness. This done, all is done for the sinner that can be done, 
or that his condition under sin requires to be done. This done, 
he stands before God as though he had never sinned. ‘This full 
and perfect restoration of man to his original relations with God, 
the gospel of Jesus Christ fully and completely accomplishes; 
consequently it must be complete, and the end of God’s work 
for the salvation of men. And since revelation has this as one 
of its prime objects, it must end with the ample and perfect 
provisions made for man’s salvation. There is, therefore, in 
the gospel of Jesus Christ an end and close of revelation, and 
of all provision for the salvation of men from all the conse- 
quences of sin. 

The perfection which characterizes the gospel of Jesus Christ 
consists of the two primary and fundamental objects or pur- 
poses of Revelation and of the Remedial System, viz: the 
salvation of men from sin and all its consequences, and the jus- 
tification of the righteousness and holiness of God in this work 
of salvation. If the gospel possesses this perfection, which is 
all that can be done by a remedial system, and all that can be 
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‘made known by a revelation, then is it absolutely perfect. 
This perfection it does possess. Full and perfect remiss on of 
sins is provided for by the atonement of Christ; and by the 
atonement, God is fully justified in pardoning the sinner who 
receives it by faith and obedience. This is all that it is possible 
for a remedial system to accomplish, and hence, the gospel of 
Jesus Christ accomplishing these, there remains nothing more to 
be done, and so the gospel closes God’s revelation to man, and 
his work for the salvation of the race from sin. 

The gospel also provides for the maintenance of the relation 
which the atonement secures. This provision is just as essen- 
tial as the first; for the relation of favor, union, and communion 
must be maintained, if the atonement is to benefit men in the 
end. Perfection of means is just as essential here as in the 
atonement. The church is as necessary, in the great scheme, 
for the christian, as is the atonement for the sinner. The church 
is.man’s Eden restored to him, where the Holy Spirit is the 
companion of the christian, as was God of Adam in Eden. 

The gospel scheme provides the church and all other means 
necessary for the maintenance of the relation of favor secured 
by the atonement. Here men may feed on the bread of eter- 
nal life, and grow in knowledge, piety, and godliness, and thus 
become fitted for the higher life of the eternal state. The sa- 
cred scriptures are designed to thoroughly equip the christian 
for every good word and work. They afford him all the light 
and direction he needs in this life. They will guide him infal- 
libly through the wilderness of this life, and enable him to 
attain at last, through the other provisions of the gospel, the 
joys of eternal life. The sy will do all for man’s character that 
can be done. So God himself declares. They will mold man 
after the divine original, and make him in mind and heart like 
God. More than this can not be done by any means whatever. 
In doing this, the gospel does all for man that his condition in’ 
a state of sin demands or requires. It is, therefore, the perfec- 
tion of a remedial system. 

From whatever point of view we may look at they Remedial 
System as God’s means and manner for the condemnation of sin, 
the salvation of the sinner, and his own justification in this work; 
whether we view it in whole or in part; or as regards its aims, 
objects, and purposes; whether scripturally, or philosophically, 
we reach the same conclusion, that the Remedial System finds 
its perfection and end in the gospel of Jesus Christ, beyond 
which, or more than which, nothing can be ‘done. What remains 
after it concerns the orowth spiritual of individual christians, 
and through the individuals, tne whole church. The world will 
never see anything greater or farther advanced than the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ; nor anything more bere as respects its 
objects and aims, than the church, “the pillar and support of 
the truth,” the home and family of the faithful in Christ Jesus, 
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the family of God on earth, destined for union with the family 
of God in heaven.’ Beyond this grand and glorious destiny 
of the church of Jesus Christ, the heart’s most ardent aspira- 
tions can not reach; and more than this no system of religion, 
whether divine or human, can _ possibly accomplish;—more 
than this even philosophers can not dream of, nor hope for. 
This destiny does for man all that can be done for him; and 
this, and all else kindred with it, being the work and fruit of 
the gospel, the chrzstiaz is all that God can make, or designs, 
or wishes to make, of man. Hence, MAN AS AN ANIMAI. AND 
MAN AS A CHRISTIAN, IS THE PERFECTION OF NATURE AND 
REVELATION, AND ENDS GOD’S WORKS ON THE EARTH. 
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